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Foe Year ending June 30, 1914 
INCOME 


4 subscriptions 

for the year 1911-12, 

£4 

0 

0 

sf ,, 


1912-13, 

10 

0 

0 

144 

>» 

1913-14, 

144 

0 

0 

23 „ „ 

»> 

1914-15, 

23 

0 

0 


Copies and parts of Volume I. sold to Members, 

£3 

7 

6 

„ „ Volume II. „ 

>> 

6 

0 

0 

„ „ Volume III. „ 

n 

3 

0 

0 

„ „ Volume IV. „ 

n 

4 

8 

0 

„ „ Volume V. „ 

99 

7 

18 

0 

„ „ Volume VI. „ 

99 

8 

3 

0 


Donation from A. Constable, . 
Balance Expenditure over Income, 


X181 0 0 


32 16 6 
0 7 6 
152 5 11 


£366 9 11 


EXPENDITUEE 


Discounts for the year 1913-14, 

„ „ 1914-15, . 

Management and Correspondence— 
Stationery, 

Printed Notices, 

Postages, . 

Auditor’s Fee, 


£1 1 4 

0 8 0 

-£19 4 

£16 12 6 
0 15 0 
6 4 8 
0 10 6 

- 24 2 8 


Carry forward, . £25 12 0 
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xviii 


ACCOUNTS 


Brought forward, , . £25 12 0 

Journal and Publications— 


No. 1. Letterpress, 
Illustrations, 


£29 3 0 
2 11 6 


No. 2. Letterpress, 
Illustrations, 


£31 17 0 
13 0 0 


Advertising and Reviews— 

Prospectuses and printed forms. 
Envelopes, labels, and wrapping. 
Additional Journals printed for review. 
Postages, . . . . 

Separate offprints for Members, 

Dr. Black’s Bibliography, . 

Despatch of Journals to Members, . 
Despatch of Monographs to Members 


£31.14 6 


44 17 0 

- 76 11 6 

£1 1 6 
1 1 1 
3 16 0 
5 0 2 

- 10 18 9 

36 13 0 
. 201 1 6 
13 7 4 
2 5 10 

£366 9 11 


BALANCE SHEET 

Liabilities. Assets. 


To Creditors— 



1 

By Cash in Bank, 

£7 

10 

0 

T. and A. Constable, £204 

5 

8 

Do. in Hand, 

8 

5 

8 

J. Summerskill, 

0 

10 

6 

Excess expenditure 




Postages,. 

3 

8 

3 

over income. 




Excess income over ex¬ 




1907-8, 

129 

5 

4 

penditure, 1910-11, 

96 

15 

0 

Do., 1908-9, 

77 

17 

7 

Do., 1911-12, 

42 

3 

1 

Do., 1909-10, 

23 

11 

2 

Do., 1912-13, 

51 

13 

2 

Do., 1913-14, 

152 

5 

11 

£398 

15 

8 

£398 

15 

8 


I have audited the Books and Accounts of the Gypsy Lore Society, and ex¬ 
amined the Vouchers relating thereto, for the year ending June 30,1914, and hereby 
certify the above statement to be a true and correct one as shown thereby. 

[Signed] J. Suumbrseill, F.L.AA., 
Gtrtified AccountarU. 

21 Victoria Strbbt, Liverpool, 

January 2, 1915. 
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Page 77, heading of Note 6, for Schleswig read Silesia. 

„ 166, line 1 of footnote, for Patersen read Petersen. 

„ 180, under ka^ to, at Insert full stop after at; and for Zalo read ^oZo. 

„ 189, line 1, for Zvkd read iukd, 

„ 189, under mdMna add cf. Rum. macina^ to rub. 

„ 190, line 10, for Zulia read ^ulia, 

„ 196, under pWciri, Delete all after towel, and read Turkish peskir^ used 

in Serbian and Bulgarian. 

„ 198, line 16, for Kd read Ks, 

„ 199, line 17, for child read child. 

„ 200, line 8 from foot, for mur- read murav-. 

„ 207, under tjid- add Mik., vii. 55 ged. 

„ 262, footnote 2, for tulink read ivXunk. 

„ 266, footnote 4. Put all the examples except the first under footnote 1. 

„ 266, line 19, after savojd add cf. Colocci : tchburuy under impoverire, and 
souru perfetto, probably for $5ulu. 

„ 267, line 20, delete cf. Colocci . . . s8ulu, 

„ 269, line 14, for tdijiU read tdijUe, 

„ 269, line 26, for sokakj read sohikji. 

„ 270, line 30, for pharadi read phaxadi. 

„ 272, line 20, for koxednii read koxedini. 

„ 276, line 1, for phirdzea read phirdzed, 

„ 276, line 7, for hilajd read hildjcL 
„ 279, line 24, for dsavzjarav read dikiVTgardv, 

„ 282, line 14, for sastiji read sastjL 

„ 282, sentence 6, for ckas read 6haSy and for ehitjas read dhitjas. Sentence 

7, for pai read pdi. 

„ 289, sentence 86, for Sutalanu read Suialanu. 

„ 290, sentence 102, for Zar-ta read ^ar~ta. 

„ 293, line 18, for Za read Za, 
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NEW SERIES 

VoL. VII YEAR 1913-14 No. 1 


I._TWO PORTRAITS 
By Arthur Symons 

GYPSY JANE 

O NE October evening, a little before seven, I had stopped on 
my way to Gatti’s to turn over some books outside one of the 
shops. As 1 picked up a little book of verse rather nicely bound 
I heard some one speaking to me, and looking down 1 saw the 
quaintest little old woman standing by my side. She had the 
bonnet and cloak of a grandmotherly old fairy in picture books, an 
incredibly old-fashioned bonnet and cloak, very blue and red, and 
she held a stick in her hand. She was leaning on her stick and 
looking up into my face, and when 1 turned she repeated her 
question. Did I know some lawyer ? I have forgotten his name, 
and I certainly did not know it. I said so, and turned to my book, 
which proved to be as bad as 1 had expected from the binding. 
But I found the old lady was still talking, and I said ‘ Yes ’ or 
‘ No ’ where I thought it was demanded, not quite noticing what 
she was saying. Presently she said, ‘ Pardon me sir, but—do you 
VOL. VII.—NO. I. A 
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write ? ’ I said I did. ‘ Are you a noyelist or a poet ? ’ said the 
persistent old person. I told her that I wrote verses. ‘ Do you 
really, now?’ said she, admiringly; ‘do you really?’ In a few 
minutes, I don’t quite know how, she was telling me about her¬ 
self. ‘ I was an actress,’ she said proudly; and at that I began to 
be interested. ‘They called me Gypsy Jane,’ she went on; and 
then I put down my book and turned to her, sa 3 ring excitedly, 

‘ Are you a Gypsy ? ’ ‘ That I am,’ said she; ‘ my father was a real 
Romany—one of the Stanleys (I am not giving the name she told 
me, but a name equally plentiful among the Gypsies); ^ my mother 
was a Gorgio.’ 

While we spoke the boy was clearing away the books from the 
shop-window, and we moved a few steps to be out of his way as he 
brought out the shutters and began to put them up. My interest 
in the Gypsies ever since I read Lavengro has amounted to a 
passion; so I told the old woman how fond I was of her people, 
and ventured upon a few words of Romany. She replied in her 
own language with a volubility which soon left me far behind, and 
I suggested that we had better talk English. Of course she, too, 
was much excited. ‘ Do you really love the Gypsies, now; do you 
really ? ’ she said to me over and over again. I assured her that I 
did and began to question her about herself. She told me many 
strange things as we moved slowly, very slowly, along the street; 
she was rheumatic and dragged one leg as she leaned upon her 
stick. Whether all that she told me was true I cannot say, but 
it had a singular air of truth. She said she was the wife of 
F. Scarlett Potter—a man whose writings were once frequently 
seen in the lighter magazines; one can scarcely call him a man of 
letters, but so he would speak of himself, no doubt. ‘ I have not 
seen him for twenty-three years,’ she said; ‘ and I don’t want ever 
to see him again. He married me for my beauty (for I was 
beautiful once, though you may not think it), and when I lost that 
he got tired of me and went to live with another woman.’ I looked 
at her attentively, and it was easy to see that she had once been 
very pretty. Her face would have been still regular but for a 
scar which disfigured one cheek, and her pale blue eyes were clear 
and full of charm. It was the scar that had ruined her life. She 
was in that collision, so she said, in which Charles Dickens had so 

^ Jane also is a pseudonym. Her real name was Agnes Lice (Vansittart), and 
she had acted at the Lyceum, Adelphi, and Covent Garden theatres, under the 
name of Gypsy Lee. Her husband’s real name was Palgrave Simpson. 
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narrow an escape; she too had escaped, but so disfigured that her 
husband had left her and she had been obliged to leave the stage. 
She told me of the actors with whom she had played, of how she 
had acted at the Lyceum and the Adelphi and sung at Covent 
Garden; then how she had lived and struggled, and finally, 
conquered by London, which she had left her caravans to conquer, 
she had gone back to the caravans. I got her story out of her bit 
by bit, for she insisted on talking to me about myself in an 
embarrassingly flattering way. Of course she was a little crazy, 
but she had no ulterior motive in her compliments, and her way 
of pausing to look up adoringly into my face was not, I think, a 
trick learned from the boards. It was decidedly imcomfortable, so 
I suggested something to drink. I piloted her across the road 
with immense difficulty, for her rheumatism had made her very 
stiff, and we went into a bar. She said it should be Scotch, and 
hot. Apropos of something she quoted ‘ The Lord of Burleigh.’ 
She said she had met Thackeray and known Dickens. She begged 
me- to read a certain novel by Anthony Trollope, ‘for there’s a 
gentleman in it just like you, who speaks to a poor woman in the 
street’ 1 did not promise, and 1 have not read the novel 

As we stood in the bar we heard the bells of St Mary-le-Strand. 
She listened, and old recollections seemed to come up in her brain. 
She told me of how she had heard those bells long ago, and she 
b^ged me to be good. ‘We say in our language that Jesus 
hates the Romany, but 1 don’t believe it’ ‘ Never love a Romany, 
dear,’ she said; ‘ be good to the poor Gypsies, raise them, get them 
justice, but don’t ever love a Romany. You’re a gentleman, and 
you would never marry her—you would leave her, you would 
break her heart But you won’t, will you ? you won’t ? You wiU 
be good, for my sake?’ That was an agreement I could by no 
means enter into, and 1 waived the question. Then, ‘ have you 
ever loved a Gypsy ?’ said she. 

Presently she quoted ‘ Maud,’ and she asked me if 1 had ever 
published a volume of poems. ‘Now, did you really?’ she said 
again, in her admiring tones. Then she gave me a solemn Gypsy 
blessing over her whisky—‘ God bless the ground your feet tread 
upon, the sun that shines upon you next morning,’ and so forth— 
touching my breast with the glass while she spoke; and I promised 
to go and see her in Epping Forest, where she lives with her tribe; 
and she is to give me a cup of tea and tell me all I care to hear 
about her history, and introduce me to her brother’s wife Antonia, 
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who is an Italian, and take me to see the place where her sister 
Patience was frozen to death. I have not been yet, but I am going. 
1892. 


GYPSY LEE 

I have been to see old Mrs. Lee, the famous Gjrpsy fortune¬ 
teller of the Devil’s Dyke. She has come down for the last two 
years to the hop-picking, with her caravan and some of her 
forty-three grandchildren. Daisy was there, carrying her 
sister’s baby; a fine dark girl with straight eyebrows and honest 
eyes, her black hair coiled in plaits hanging loose from her head. 
Brittania, the blonde-haired sister with blue eyes and fair cheeks, 
was with her. Both were pretty, but the dark one had more of 
the Gypsy character; a look of hearty and friendly honesty in her 
frank eyes and laughing teeth. The old woman said she was 
seventy-nine, and had never slept under a roof but the roof of her 
caravan. She couldn’t do it, and she fidgeted uneasily at the 
very thought. She was tiny, brown, and wrinkled, with hair that 
still curled softly over a low forehead, under which stealthy and 
meditative eyes shrank and emerged. The eyes were old, but had 
never used glasses, she said, to thread a needle; and they would 
be cast down demurely, she would shoot sideways without raising 
the lids, and had in them a keen and hypocritic softness. She 
had rings of plain gold on every finger, covering the lower joints; 
and when she is dressed in her best she wears long gold and coral 
earrings, and an orange shawl over her head. We are very strict, 
she said of the Gypsies, when we spoke of marriage; we never 
marry among relations. Gypsies live long, she said; we don’t live 
in houses where there are drains, we don’t get fevers. She had 
met Sampson, and said he spoke Romany well, and was a fine 
man. [Here I omit.] She did not see why they should let their 
language be known; there were times when you want to say 
something that others don’t understand. She knew Sinfi Boswell 
(she was a Boswell and married a Lovell). She pronounced the 
name Sin-fai with an equal accent on each syllable. She spoke in 
a low and gentle voice, with queer laughs. And she knew, in 
English, only the simple, good words; she had never learnt all 
those words that we are trying to forget. She said she seemed to 
have spent her whole time in bearing children. There are some 
that must, she said. 

1906. 
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II—EARLY BRITISH GYPSIES 
By Eric Otto Winstedt 

rpWO of our late presidents—Crofton in his Early AnnaZa of 
the Oypaiee in England, and MacRitchie in his Scottish Gypsies 
under the Stewarts —have set a laudable example by searching the 
published volumes of State Papers for references to Gypsies. But 
Crofton’s first paper was written before many volumes had 
appeared, and since MacRitchie wrote many more Scottish 
volumes have been issued. Consequently, as Mr. Wellstood 
pointed out to me some years ago, there are a fair number of 
interesting records which have not as yet been brought to the 
notice of the Society. As he has been unable to work through the 
volumes himself, I have undertaken the task, and collected, I hope, 
all the remaining references both in the English and the Scottish 
series. There seemed no good reason for separating the two, as 
the early ones at any rate probably treat of the same Gypsies; 
indeed there is proof that this is the case in the presence of Faas 
in England in two of the documents. The texts have been printed 
in full; and little preface is needed, as they speak for themselves. 
They give a glimpse of Gypsy life, when the Gypsies still travelled 
far and wide in large bands. As many as one hundred and forty, 
under the leadership of a Faa and a Meche, are recorded in 
Staffordshire in 1539; eighty in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Oxfordshire in 1576, with a passport forged by a Cheshire school¬ 
master;^ and the same number in Northamptonshire in 1596; 
though in all cases the bands seem to have been scattered about in 
smaller companies. Their leaders do not claim the fantastic titles 
applied to them in many early records. There is only one ‘ knight 
of Little Egypt ’ recorded here, and he is merely referred to as 
mentioned in a document produced by one of the Faas when 
arrested. His name—John Nany—is rather interesting, as it 
reminds one strangely of John Nano, the Indian of the otherwise 
unknown tribe Rom, whom Leland found in London.^ 

^ MacBitchie {ScoUish Oypsies under the Slenxcrts, p. 117) records that in 1715 a 
Gypsy was accused of having forged and used a pass, and ho suspects Scottish 
Oypsies of making spurious begging-tokens (p. 72f.n.) and even of counterfeiting 
the Great Seal (p. 70), a crime for which some Fawes in England were arrested in 
1549 (p. 41 f.n. and J. G. L, S., Old Series, i. 12). These instances suggest caution 
in accepting the claims which earlier Gypsies made to the possession of passports 
Md licences from persons more eminent even than the King of Scotland. 

^ Leland, The Gypsies^ p. 337. 
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These big bands of wanderers were obviously people of some 
substance. On one occasion they offer as much as £300—a sum 
that would probably be equivalent to some £3000 in these days— 
as ransom for two of their leaders who were condemned to death; 
and it is not a little amusing to see the avidity with which the 
Privy Council and the King jump at the offer, admitting that the 
money would be hard to obtain otherwise, and trying to salve their 
consciences by talking grandiloquently, though inconsequentially, 
of the good example they were making to other rogues by taking 
a bribe instead of carrying out an execution. 

For the rest the Gypsies seem to have led a pretty lawless life, 
though often, especially in Scotland, harboured and supported by 
landed gentry. Yet in Scotland they were more aggressive and 
pugnacious than in England. The Shaws and the Faas, who a 
hundred years later sided together against the Browns and the 
Baillies at the battle of Bomanno,^ disturbed the peace of Dunbar 
by a pitched battle in 1675; and earlier than that one finds naive 
complaints from the authorities that the stiff-necked rogues would 
not submit to being tamely shipped off to foreign wars and gathered 
together in armed troops, and resisted attempts at enlistment. 
Some of them even fled to Ireland to escape service—an interesting 
piece of news, as it may account for the tradition among some 
Gypsy families at a later date that they came from Ireland.* 

Two other points of interest are perhaps worth special notice. 
Some doubt is thrown on what MacBitchie regards as the first 
certain mention of Gypsies in Scotland, the tradition about George 
Home of Wedderburn in 1470,® as a namesake and descendant of 
his is found ‘ ressetting ’ Gypsies at a very much later date, and 
tradition may well have confused the two, though it must be 
admitted that it was no uncommon thing for certain noble Scottish 
families to hand down an interest in some Gypsy clans from 
generation to generation. The second point is that the very Earl 
of Cassilis whose wife is generally held to be the heroine of the 
celebrated ballad appears appealing to the Privy Council to know 
what to do with some Gypsies he has arrested on his domain. 
But unfortunately the reference throws no light on the ballad. 

Gypsy names are not very plentiful in these records, and those 
which occur do not add much to our previous knowledge. The 

^ MacRitchie, Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts^ p. 108. 

^ MacRitchie, p. 109 (The Browns and Baillies). Wester Boswell thought the 
Smiths came from Ireland. 

MacRitchie, pp. 26-7. 
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Faas appear in England: Nany, Bastian, and Meche seem to be 
additions to our slender stock of early Gypsy names in England; 
but Bannister, Cazar, and Gabrieli were already attested. In 
Scotland Eaas as usual are plentiful, and Sbaws and Browns not 
uncommon. A Young, a Gray—a rare name in Scotland—and a 
Robertson appear in 1671; and a Baird as early as 1664, far the 
earliest reference to this name. But Abercrombie, Crumley, 
Duncan, Leith, and Macpherson are names which are new to me. 


Letters and “papers foreign and domestic of the reign of 
Henry VIII. . . . arranged by James Gairdner. 

Vol. .V. p. 23. Among a list of Acts passed 16 Jan. 1531 is 
mentioned one concerning ‘ Egyptians.’ 

Vol. viii. p. 420. 1535, July 20. An enclosure in a letter of Sir 
F. Bigode to Cromwell about a monk he had examined concerning 
an ‘ idol and blood supper of Rome ’ states that:—‘ Dan George 
Laysyngby, monk of Jorovaxe [=:Jervaux], lyhying in is bedde 
shleppyng, thouht that it was in the chyrche, and he thouht 
women lyke Egygepetces appered to hym, among whome one 
greeter than the eoder, the whych appered with one of hyr papkes 
rede, and the wyssayge of howre Lady apoime hyr breste; the 
whyche wyssayge comforted hym myche; the whych he toke for 
Sanct Anne, for a grett ymmayge of Sanct Anne doht stande in 
the closyd there as he sayde masse, and as he thouht they inquiride 
for th’ abbott. The whych wyssyon a good fader of relygion sayde 
it was a tokyng that puere Jesus dyde vysted is servauntes.’ 

VoL xii. pt. 2, p. 81 (no. 191) 23. ‘ Paul Fa, a native of Egypt 
in parts beyond sea, gentleman. Pardon for the murder of an 
i^ptian called Sacole Femine (‘cujusdam Egipciani voc’ Sacole 
Femine) within this realm. Hampton Court, 16 June 29 Henry 
VIII. [1537]. Del. Westm. 17 June.—P. S.’ 

Ih., 24. ‘ Paul Fa, “ nat.” and his wandering associates called 
Egyptians. License to leave the realm, and injunction to do so 
within 15 days under pain of imprisonment on a capital charge 
for certain offences committed by them. Hampton Court, 16 June 
29 Hen. viii. Del. Westm., 18 June.—P. S.’ 

This is the earliest recorded mention of the Faas. For the surname Femine 
compare the next record. The Christian name Secole sounds very like Segul or 
Segdli, the name of a daughter of Lementina Buckland and Fred Sandford, though 
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the latter is said to be ‘ seagull.’ It may be nothing more than a coincidence that 
a similar name exists in France as a Gypsy surname, viz. Secula. See Daily Maily 
24 Sept. 1912. Secole is also an English gdjo surname. 

Tb., p. 353 (no. 1008) 23. ‘ Egyptians.—Commission to all justices, 
mayors, sheriffs, &c. to apprehend certain “ Egipciens ” for having 
robbed one Martyne Femyne, the Ring’s servant (who, with his 
wife and servants were wounded and their lives endangered by the 
said Egyptians, whose names are contained in letters in the 
possession of the said Martyne), to commit the said Egyptians to 
prison until they make full restitution to the said Martyne of his 
goods or the value thereof, and afterwards to compel them to 
depart out of the realm. Del. Westm., 18 Oct. 29 Hen. viii.—S. B.’ 

One would have assumed this Martyne Femine to be a gdjo, if he did not 
reappear some two years later among the rebels against Johnne Faw in Scotland 
(MacRitchie, pp. 37-43). Possibly he had already quarrelled with the Faaa and 
was trying to pass himself off for a gdjo. He may, however, have been a gdjoy who 
was only ‘ consorting with ’ the Gypsies, since the many laws against that practice 
prove that it did exist. 

Vol. xiv. pt. 1, pp. 84-5 (no. 204). 1539, Feb. 2. John 

Vernon (Sheriff of Staffordshire) to Cromwell. ‘ This Candlemas 
day, George Fae and Michael Meche, “ two Egyptians as they say,” 
came to his house, and according to the late statutes he examined 
them for being within the King’s realm; who showed no other 
writings than those in the box, sent by his servant, the bearer, 
'• whereof one of them is made by the mayor of London as they say, 
another by James the king of Scotts; a letter to our sovereign 
lord the King’s high majesty, sealed; a letter to the lord Pre¬ 
sident and Mr. Justice, sealed; another letter to Sir Richard 
Bukkeley, knight, sealed; a letter or testimonial made by George 
Darcy, knight, then sheriff of York (Yorkshire); another letter 
made by Walter Welshe, then sheriff of Worcester; one bill 
indented; one bill made by the abbot of Halyrudhous; three other 
bills; and five bills pricked with one pin; and a testimonial made 
in parchment, supposed to be made by the commissioners in the 
marches of Wales.” As he knows not what, prejudicial to the King 
and realm, may be in the sealed letters, he keeps the men in ward. 
As he hears they have 20 persons in their company, and his officers 
say there are in Staffordshire seven score more who “ have robbed 
and spoiled,” he desires to know how to act. Harlaston, Candlemas 
day, at night.’ 

A footnote states that Sir G. Darcy was Sheriff in 153.5-6, and Walter Walshe 
from Not. 1535 to March 1538. A George Faw, ‘Erie George, callit of Egj’iit,’ 
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appears in Scotland in 1539 and 1540, when he was banished from the realm,’ 
MacRitchie (p. 34) notes that this is the first certain mention of the name Fa in 
Scotland ; but the Fas must have been there earlier, as this band had letters from 
James and the Abbot of Holyrood. 

Can Meche, which is a new Gypsy name, be Matcho, a Heron ? If so, this 
would be the earliest mention of that clan. Or, if the final e is not to be pronounced, 
can it be for min^ the n being dropped as in Rumanian Romani ? ^ 

Vol. xiv. pt. 2, p. 21 (no. 74). Aug. 22, 1539. John Hales 
to CromwelL ‘ Desires to know Cromwell’s pleasure what to do 
with certain Egyptians whom he apprehended on Wednesday last 
in Romney Marsh, and who have shown him a patent of the King 
under his Great Seal, dated . . . July, 26 Henry viii., in behalf of 
John Nany, knight, of little Egypt, and his company. Wrote to the 
Master of the Rolls on the subject, from whom he received an 
answer this morning, advising him to refer it to Cromwell. 
Canterbury, 22 Aug.’ (Enclosing mutilated copy of the patent, 
in the same hand.) 

76., p. 109 (no. 287). Oct. 5,1539. Cromwell’s remembrances. 

. . . ' 4. To advertise of the sayings of the Egyptians, and special 
letters to be written for their apprehension and punishment.’ 

76., p. 150 (no. 425). do. ‘ The dispatch of the Egyptians.’ 

76., p. 175 (no. 494). do. [10 Nov.] 1539. ‘For the Egiptyons, 
and what shall be done with them ... To send a commission for 
the Egipcyons in the West.’ 

76., p. 315 (no. 781). The King’s payments, 1539 (Household 
expenses), f. 97. *Wm. Arden, John Stokes, and Laur. Burnell, 
servants to Sir. Wm. Pikeringe, “ for their costs and charges sent 
at this time for the apprehension of certain lewd persons calling 
themselves Egyptians ” 61.13s. 4d.’ 

VoL XV. p. 325 (no. 696). [20 May] 1540. Nicholas Robertson 
to Cromwell. ‘ Master Paynell, bailiff of Boston, has come hither 
to convey up certain persons “ namynge themsellffes Egiptians ” in 
prison here. On Monday in Rogation Week four Egyptians came 
hither from Lenn and were carried up to London by the Under¬ 
marshal of the Marshalsea. The rest of the company were 
shipped in Boston and landed in Norway. On the arrival of these 
persons at Boston the constables set them in the stocks and 
searched them, but they had nothing except a horse not worth 4s. 
They said that when let out of the Marshalsea and commanded 
to depart the realm, they came hither to get shipping. The 

^ Of. Fletcher’s Beggars' Bush, act ii. scene 1, 'Her name is mi-mi-mi-mi-mi- 
Minche, so was her rao-mo-mo-mother’s too too/ and the note thereon in the 
J. O. L, S,, Old Series, iii. 59. 
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constables have sent them on to Hull and Newcastle. Boston, 
Thursday in Whitsun Week.’ 

Vol. xviii. pt. 1, p. 106 (no. 190). Privy Council, Westm., 21 
Feb. 1543. . . . ‘Letter ... to Faullett and Norton to avoid 
the country of certain vagabonds “ going up and down in the name 
of Egyptians.” ’ 

Ih., p. 217 (no. 372). Privy Council, 6 April, 1543. ‘Passport 
stamped for 24 Egyptians, with their families, to depart the 
realm.’ 

/&., p. 305 (no. 515). Privy Council. 9 May, 1543. ‘Letters 
sent to two yeomen of the Guard dwelling about Walden to send 
certain Egyptians over sea.’ 

Vol. six. pt. 2, pp. 112-3 (nos. 206-7). Sept. 9, 1544. 
Wriothesley to the Council with the Queen. . . . 

‘ P.S.—“ I require your Lordships to despatch the letter this 
night for the Egyptians, and also th’ other to the Council of 
Calays for the ridding of them out of the King’s Majesty’s pale 
there.” ’ 

Ih. (no. 207). The Council with the Queen to the Council 
with the King. . . . ‘ Lewd persons naming themselves Egiptians, 
who have long wandered in this realm, were lately apprehended for 
robberies about Huntingdon, and I, the Lord Chancellor, sent com¬ 
mission to the lord Chief Justice and others for the arraigning of 
such of them as could be proved felons, and also wrote that some 
of them who were reported to be Englishmen ‘‘should be well 
whipped like vagabonds and so remitted to their countries ” and 
the rest sent to London to be conveyed out of the realm. There¬ 
upon two of them were arraigned and found guilty of felony. 
Offer of 300i. was there made for their pardon, whereupon the 
lord Chief Justice stayed the execution and wrote to know the 
Queen’s pleasure. As the process seemed to be a good example and 
it would be hard to attain this money otherwise, two pardons were 
sealed, to be shown by the lord Chief Justice but not delivered 
until he had received the money and learnt the King’s pleasure. 
Having this day received other letters from him showing that the 
money is delivered, they report the premises and beg the King to 
extend his pardon to the felons. “We have taken such order that 
all the lewd people of this sort shalbe despatched out of the 
realm with all diligence, and doubt not but this example will 
make that neither they nor any other like them will much covet 
hereafter to come hither.” ’ 
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Ib., p. 159 (no. 302). 26 Sept. 1544. The CkHincil with the 
King to the Council with the Queen. ‘ The Egyptians you wrote 
for are to be pardoned and the rest banished.’ 


Acts of the Privy Council of Enyland, New Series, voL 1 . . . 
edited by J. R. Dasent (London, 1890). 

Vol. i. p. 88. Westminster, Feb. 21,1542-3. ‘ Letters wer written 
to Gleorge Paullett and Jhon Norton to avoyde the countrey off a 
certayne nombre off vagabondes going upp and downe in the 
name off Egiptians.’ 

Ib., p. 106. St. James, Apr. 6,1543. ‘A passeport was signed 
wyth the stamp for xxiiij“* Egyptians wyth theyr wyfes and 
children to departe off the Realm wythin xx^ days after the 
date hereoff.’ 

Ib., p. 128. Westminster, May 9, 1543. ‘ A letter was sent to 
twoo yeomen off the garde dwelling abowght Walden, having by 
vertew off a commission taken certeyne Egiptians gooddes away, 
to se the same therewith convayed over the sea.’ 

Ib. 320. At Hampton Courte, the xxij“* of Januarye (1545-6). 
‘ A pasport was signed for the Egyptians to passe, with their bagges, 
bagages and other necessaries belonging to them, under the 
conducte of Philippe Cazar, their Governour, withoute impedi¬ 
ment, &c., being apoyncted at London according to my Lord 
Admyral’s ordre taken therein to embarke at London.’ 

This item is mentioned by Orofton * from another authority, which gives the 
name of the leader as Lazar. But Cazar is doubtless the correct form, as the name 
is so printed also in the Lettert and papers foreign and domestic, vol. xxi. pt 1, 
p. 46 (no. 103). Possibly it stands for Caesar, for which one might compare the 
Gypsy ‘called Julius Caesar’ mentioned by Philip Murray,^ though that was 
probably a nickname. 

Ib., p. 358. Grenewiche, 27 March, 1546. ' To Mr. Gressham 
and Mr. Wingfield at Dover that where by their order two leaders 
of the Egiptiens were committed to Cantourbury gaole, in case the 
offence were nat the greatter, they shuld rather see them dismissed 
th^ that their company shuld any longer tarry there for them, 
and if the offence were suche as shuld requyre the course of the 
lawe to be executed, they shuld cause their trayne to embarke 
owte of hande and be dispached, withoute further taryeng for 

^ J, O, L, S., Old Series, i. 11. 

2 J, G, L. S.y Old Series, iii. 156. 
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their leaders emprysoned, and this under pa 3 rne in the late Acte 
made for their avoydance conteyned.’ 

76., p. 555. Westminster,Dec. 6,1546. ‘The Knight Marshall 
had letters to thofficers of the Admiraltie for provision of a vessell 
for advoydeng of thegiptions, and other letters to the Deputes of 
Caleys and Boloigne for thadvoydeng of them at their arryvall in 
eyther place.’ 

These two last items are mentioned also in the Letters and papers^ vol. xxi. 
pt. 1, p. 217 (no. 467), and pt. 2, p. 269 (no. 604); and in vol. ii. p. 448 (no. 776), 
among extracts from the Books of the Court of Augmentations 7 Nov. 1547, is 
recorded a payment of £20 to Sir Balph Hopton ‘ for the conveiaunce of the 
Egipsions owtght of the realme.' 

Vol. il p. 448. 1546/7, March 8. ‘To the Mayor, &c., of 
Rochestre to sende summe convenyent personages to Dover with 
the ydle men called Egipcions, to be from thens depeched over, 
with declaracion that in cace of returne they shalbe used according 
to the lawe.’ 

76., p. 452. March 10. ‘ Letters were addressed to the Shirifes 
and Justices of Peax of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Surrey, Sussex 
and Kent, for advoyding of Egipcions wandring there, and 
punishement with extremitie to be made of such as shuld 
oifende the lawe.’ 

Vol. iv. p. 18. 1552, Apr. 11. ‘A lettre to the Justices of 

Peace of the countie of-to take ordre that the Egiptians 

lately come to Donstable may be used according to the ordre 
of the lawe, and the countrie unburdened of them as sone as 
may be.’ 

76., p. 59. 1552, May 26. ‘A Commission to all maiours, 

sherifes, bailiefes, constables and comptrollers, and all other the 
Kinges Majesties officers, ministres, and subjectes, aswell within 
the counties of Buckingham, Bedforde, Norffolke and Suffolke, 
as within any other his Highnes’ dominions, to cause all suche 
idle persones as name them sellfes Egyptians to be conveyed 
from place to place by thofficers of every shier and towne till 
they shall cume to the next haven or port, and thence to be 
withowt any manner delay dispached and sent owt of the realme, 
not suffering them in any wyse to wander or stray abrode in the 
countrie in this theyr convoyaunce.’ 

76., p. 166. 1552, Nov. 11. ‘A lettre to Sir Edward North, 
knight, to take ordre with the Justices of Peace abowt hym 
that those Egyptians that be there may be sent owt of the 
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realme with all convenient diligence, so as the Statute pro¬ 
vided in that behalf may be executed towardes them as apper- 
taineth.’ 

Yol. vii. p. 112. 1562, July 8. 'A letter to Richarde Fenys, 
esquire, of thankes for his travell in apprehending and com- 
mitteng the Egiptians passing thrugh the countye of Oxon, with 
whom he is willed to procede according to the Statute, and for 
their childern (whose yeres may make declaracion that they 
were innocent of their parentes lewdenes) he is required, upon 
conference with the rest of the Justices herein, to do as they 
shall thinke requisite.’ 

Ih., p. 125. 1562, Aug. 8. ‘A letter to the Sherif and Justices 
of Feax in the county of Oxon to procede without delaye against 
the vagabondes naming themselves Egiptians, taken in that 
countye and comitted to Oxforde Castell, and to remove the 
rest remaineng in Wallingforde Castell to Oxforde, so as they 
may receve their tryall toguither.’ 

Vol. viii. p. 116. 1573, June 14. 'A letter to the Justices of 
Assises of the Countie of Hereford that where their Lordships 
be advertised of certein assemblies and cumpanies of lewd persons 
calling them selfes Egiptians in that countie, they wold trye 
and execute acording to lawe the principall heddes and ring¬ 
leaders for terrour and example; and, for the rest, proceade 
against them as rogues and send them home into their cuntreis, 
or use such moderacion as they shall thinke good.’ 

VoL ix. pp. 304-5. 1576, March 10. ‘A letter to the Lord 
Eeper that where they are given tunderstand that there are 
since the last Assises in the countie of Berks apprehendid certen 
lewde va^abundes, men and women, namyng themselfes Egiptians, 
wandring under colour of a counterfett licence to be graunted 
unto them by some of her Majesties Counsell in Yorke, as shall 
appere unto him by a copie of thexaminacion of some of them 
which they send his Lordship herewith; and because the nomber 
of them wold be very chargeable unto the countrey, their Lord- 
ships have given order to the Justices there to release them all, 
savinge only tenne of the chefest, of whom example is to be 
made, and the rest to be used as apperteyneth to roges and 
vagabundes, geving them pasportes to repaire to the places where 
they were borne, and therefore have thought good to requier his 
Lordship, considering the Assises are past, to graunt out a Com¬ 
mission of Oier and Determyner to Thomas Parrie, Highe Sherif 
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of that countie, Thomas Cheynie and Griffin Curteis, esquiers, 
by whom they were apprehendid and examined. 

'A letter to the Sheriff of Chesshire that where there is of 
late apprehendid in the countie of Berks Ixxx lewde vagabundes 
deceaving her Majesties subjectes under colour of a counterfett 
license to be graunted to them by divers of her Majesties subjectes 
and Counsailles (sic) in Yorke, and upon examinacion some of 
them hath confessed therefore the same to have ben counterfeited 
by one Massye, a scolemaster dwellinge at a parisshe within a myle 
of Whitchurche in that countie, he is required upon receipt of 
their Lordships’ letters to cause searche to be made for the said 
Massie, and being found, diligentlie to exam 3 me, and if it shall 
appere that he be the counterfetour thereof, to commytte him, 
and furthwith to signifie the same unto their Lordships that 
furder order may be taken accordinglie.’ 

Ib., pp. 311-2. 1576, March 17. ‘A letter to the Sherif of 
Oxon and Sir Robert Doiley, knight, that wheare they have 
apprehendid certen roges namyng themselfes Egiptians, forasmuch 
as there is alredie a Commission sente into the countie of Berks 
for the trying of diverse of that cumpanie apprehendid in that 
countie, and that such as have ben by them apprehendid are 
knowen to be of that troope, they are required to send under 
safe garde of the nomber of those whom they have committed, 
namelye, Phelipp Bastien, Rowland Gabrieli, Lawrence Banister 
and John Bailif, that there with the rest they may be procedid 
against acording to la we. 

‘ A letter to the Sherif and Justices of Peace in the countie of 
Berks thancking them for their service in apprehending of divers 
roges naming themselfes Egiptians, requireng them to folowe 
the Commission of Oyer and Determiner latelie sent unto them 
for that purpose, to procede against them acording to lawe and 
justice, and for their better assistantes therein the Lords have 
written their letters to Mr. Plowden, appoinetid to be of the 
said Commission, to make his presente repaire unto them; and 
for that their Lordships are given to understande that in the 
countie of Oxon there are also apprehendid divers other rogues 
knowen to be of the cumpanie of the others taken and committed 
in Berks aforesaid, their Lordships have lickewise directed their 
letters to the Sherif [of] the countie of Oxon to send the said 
rogues unto the Sherif and Justices aforesaid under safe garde, 
requireng them also to proceade against them with the others. 
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‘A letter to Mr. Plowden that where there are apprehendid 
in the countie of Berks certen rogues namyng themselfes 
Egiptians, and for that their apprehencion was after thassises, 
and therefore a Commission of Oyer and Determiner sent downe 
expresselie for that purpose, wherein he is appointed a Com¬ 
missioner for the better assistaunce of the Justices there, and 
for that some of the said rogues are charged with Highe Treason, 
he is required to make his repairs forthwith into the said 
countie, and there to assists the said Justices with his counsaile 
and advise for the better preceding therin.’ 

75., p. 314. 1577, March 27. ‘A letter to the Lord Keper, 
whereas the rogues which latelie were taken in the countie of 
Bucks cannot be tried in the countie of Berks by vertue of the 
Commission that latelie was sent downe to the Sheriff and 
Justices there, his Lordship is required to cause a like Commis¬ 
sion of Oyer and Determiner to be directed to the Sheiif and 
Justices of the countie of Bucks, that they lickewise may precede 
against the said rogues acording to the lawes of this realme 
ordeyned to that purpose.’ 

75., p. 315. ‘ A letter to the Sherif of Bucks, Sir Robert Doiley 
and the rest of the Justices there, that where their Lordships 
by letters from Sir Robert Doiley certifieng the apprehencion in 
that countie of certein rogues namyng themselfes Egiptians, 
gave order that they sholde be safelie conveyed into the countie 
of Bercks, there to bo tried with others of their cumpany; and 
understanding since that by the woordes of the Statute they 
are onlye to be tried by thinhabitauntes of the place where they 
are apprehendid, they are required to receve the said rogues 
i^aine, and by vertue of the Commyssion of Oyer and Determyner 
which they shall receve herewith, to proceade against them 
acording to the lawes of the realme ordeyned in that behalf. 

‘A letter to the Sherif of Barks, whereas their Lordships 
understanding by letters from them that such rogues as were 
apprehendid in the coimtie of Bucks, and by their Lordships’ 
order sent unto them to be with others by them apprehendid 
proceaded against, cannot by expresse woordes of the Statute 
be tryed but by the inhabitauntes of the place where they were 
apprehendid; their Lordships have appoineted a like Commission 
of Oyer and Determiner to be forthwith sent unto the Sherif 
and the Justices of that countye, by vertue whereof they shall 
proceade against them acording to lawe; they are therefore 
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required to cause the said rogues to be under safe garde 
returned againe to the Sherif and Justices of Bucks aforesaide, 
that they may go forward to the triall of them there; and where 
by his letters it is adyertised that he hath made staye of 
thexecucion of Phelippe Bastian becawse he may give evidence 
againste others, their Lordships do very well like thereof, and 
for his care and diligence in this service yeld him their hartie 
thanckes.’ 

From the Annals of England (Oxford, 1853), toI. il p. 287, quoted by 
Crofton, it appears that Rowland Gabriel, Katherine Deago and six others 
were tried at Aylesbury on Apr. 18, 1677, and were found guilty and 
hanged. 

Ih., p. 341. 1577, May 12. ‘ A letter to Mr. Attorney and 

Sollicitour Generali touching one Massye, latelie brought up out 
of Chesshire, accused by certen vagaboundes comenly calling 
themselves Egiptians to have ben a writer and counterfeter of 
their licenses, whereof sum were under the Grete Seale of 
England, to peruse the said deposicions, and to have him pro- 
cedid with acording to justice.’ 

Vol. X. p. 11. 1577, Aug. 4. ‘A letter to the Eiiight Marshall 
the (sic) where ther is one Richard Massy remaining prisoner 
with him for counterfeiting of a license for certen roges naming 
themselfes Egiptians, forasmuch as his wife hath ben an humble 
suiter unto their Lordships for him and that here there cannot be 
any direct triall hadd of thoffence, he is required fourthwith, upon 
receipt of their Lordships’ letters (yf he shalbe able to put in two 
suerties to be bounde in the somme of xF for his apparence the 
next Gaole Delivery at Salop, where thoffence was committed) to 
sett him at libertye.’ 

Vol. xi. p. 362. 1579, Jan. 10. ‘A letter to the President and 
Councell in the Marches of Wales signifieng that where their 
Lordships do imderstande by a letter written unto Mr. Comp¬ 
troller from the Sheriffe of the countie of Radnor that he bathe of 
late apprehended the number of xF® vagrant personnes, terming 
themselfes Egiptiens, who according to the Statute of the v*** 
yeare of her Majesties raigne are to be arraigned as fellons; foras¬ 
much as the Sheriffe desirethe for the avoyding of charges that 
may growe by the feeding of so greate a number in prison till the 
next Assises there might be a Commission graunted for the 
trying of them according to the said Statute, their Lordships 
have therfore thought good (they having a Commission for that 
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purpose remayning with them) to require them fourthwith to 
appointe a convenient number of Commissioners who maie 
immediatelie proceade to the triall of the Egiptiens within the 
countye where they were apprehended.’ 

Vol. zvii. p. 279. 1589, June 17. ‘A letter to the Justices of 
Assize for the county of Hereford; whereas theire Lordships were 
given to understand of certaine lewd and badd persons terminge 
them selves Egiptians, that lived by deceitfull shiftes, pilfering 
and abusing of the people, going from place to place, and were 
apprehended and commytted by Mr. Garvons, one of the Justices 
of the Peace for that county; for as moche as they did cooller 
theire goinge about the countie with a counterfaicte passeport, 
thereby increasing theire offence and lewdnes, theire Lordships 
thought [good] to referr them to them to be at the Assizes next 
holden there proceeded against according to the lawes of the 
Realme, and as they should in theire dyscrecions thincke to be 
meete for theire correction and to rydd and ease the country of 
those badd and lewd kind of people. 

‘A letter unto the Sheryfe of Hereford that where Mr. 
Whiteney had in his handes certaine goodes that were taken 
from the said Egiptians, he shall by vertue hereof take the same 
into his handes for the releefe of the said prysoners while they 
should remaine in duraunce. 

‘ A letter unto John Garveons, esquire, specyfying therein the 
effect of the two former letters, with theire Lordships’ thanckes 
for his dyscrecion and paines in these matters of the counterfaite 
I^ptians.’ 

Vol. xxi. pp. 62-3. 1591, Apr. 26. ‘A letter to William Cardi¬ 
nal! and Anthony Nevill. Wee have receaved your late letters 
reportinge unto us the lewd behaviour of those vagrand persones 
terminge themselves Egiptians that have comitted sondry out- 
r^es one her Majesty’s good subjectes, and do very well allow 
of the course you tooke bothe for the suppressinge of theire 
insolencies and spoyles as for the apprehendinge and comittinge 
to prysone of soche of them as were brought before you. And 
because your juste proceedinge therin was crossed and lett by 
Mr. Rosse and the two other justices mencioned in your letter, we 
have caused them to be sent for to answere their doinges in that 
behalfe before us, whereof wee have thought good to give you 
notice, to th’ ende if they shall goe about, as it is to be presumed, 
to denie or excuse there doinges in that they did set set (sic) at 

VOL. VII.—NO. I. B 
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libeTtie soche malefactours and seditious people, some sufficient 
persone well instructed in that matter might be sent hithere from 
you to charge them with the same. And so requiringe you to 
take the like care and order you have done for the apprehension 
and comittinge to pryson of so many of those disordered and 
temulteous (sic) people as shalbe yet found in those partes, to 
th’ ende suche punishment may be inflicted uppon them as shalbe 
fit for there desertes, &c. 

‘An other letter at this instant wrytten requiringe the said 
Mr. Rosse, William Sutton and Mr. Bassett, Justices of Peace, 
upon receipte thereof to make theire present repaiers to the Court 
to answere their doinges in this behalfe before theire Lordships.’ 

Vol. xxiii. pp. 290-1. 1692, Nov. 13. ‘ A letter to Sir Henry 
Winston, Mr. John Staflbrd, Mr. Richard Stephens. Whereas we 
understand by your letters of the last of October last past that 
you, Sir Henry Winston, have made stay of certen vagrant persons 
that under the name of Egiptians to the nomber of 49 and up- 
wardes have by counterfett licens formerlie passed divers counties 
of this realme, and that manie of them being yong children and 
stollen from sundrie persons of that cuntrie by the Egiptians, by 
reason you cannot heare the certentie of their several birthes you 
are not able to bestow them acording to the tenor of the statute 
in that behalf provided, but do desire to be disburdened of them 
and doe deferr preceding against them (aic) offenders til our 
direction therein signified. We have thought good to lett you 
knowe that we thinck fitt you take the advice of som learned and 
sufficient counselor at the law what coorse male convenientlie and 
lawfullie be taken both for the disposing of the children and due 
punishment of the rest, and accordinglie forthwith to proceede to 
the examinacion thereof, that the contrie be noe more pestred with 
them, being such evel members. Soe geving you verie hartie 
thanckes for your care in the aprehencion of them, prayinge you 
also to continew your like indevoure, we bid, &c.’ 

Vol. xxvi. p. 325. 1596, Nov. 21. ‘A letter to the Recorder of 
London, Mr. Topcliffe and Mr. Skevington. Whereas there were 
of late certaine lewd persons to the nomber of 80 gathered 
togeather calling themselves Egipcians and wanderers thorough 
divers countyes of the realme were {sic) stayed in Northampton¬ 
shire, wherupon we caused some of the ringleaders of them to be 
brought up hether and have committed them to prison, theis 
shalbe to require you by vertue hereof to examine the said lewd 
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-persons upon suche artycles and informacions as you shall receive 
from the Lord' Cheife Justice of her Majesty’s Benche, and yf you 
shall not be hable by faire meanes to bring them to reveale their 
lewd b^avior, practyses and ringleaders, then wee thincke yt 
meet they shalbe removed to Brydewell and there be put to the 
manacles, wherby they male be constrained to utter the truthe in 
those matters concerning their lewd behavior that shalbe fitt to be 
demaunded of them.’ 


The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, edited ... by 
Da-vid Masson. 

VoL xiL (Eldinburgh, 1895) p. 77. Aug, 26,1619. ‘ Ane act in 
favouris of James Leslie, Arthour and Alexander Forbeses, i^^anis 
the ressettaris of Egiptianis.’ 

Ib., pp. 151-2. Edinburgh, Dec. 21, 1619. ‘Forsamekle as, 
althocht be divers Actis of Parliament and Secreit Counsaill the 
counterfoote theiveis and lymmairis callit Egipsianis wes com- 
mandit to depairt furthe of this kingdoms within ane certane 
speace mentioned in the saidis actis, under the paine of deade, 
and that all his Majesteis subjectis wer straitlie prohibits and dis- 
chargeit in ony caise to ressett, supplie, or harbour the saidis 
theiveis and lymmairis, under the paine of confiscatioun and 
escheatting of all thair moveabill goodis to his Majesteis use; 
notwithstanding quhairof the not executioun of the saidis actis 
aganis the saidis lymmairis and the ressett, supplie, and harbour 
quhilk they ressave and daylie ressavis frome the subjectis of this 
kingdoms, not onlie encourageis the saidis idill lymmaris to 
remaine -within the countrey, hot to committ infinite thifte, 
insolenceis, and oppressionis upoun his Majesteis goods subjectis 
in all pairtis quhair they hant and frequent; and whereas peti- 
tioun hes [bene] maid to the Kingis Majestie on the behalf of 
James Leslie, Arthour Forbes, bruther to the Bischope of Abir- 
deyne, and Alexander Forbes, servitour to the Duke of Lennox, 
craveing the benefits of the said escheite and bestowit 

upoun thame; and his Majestie ha-ving [referrit the] considera- 
tioun of the said petitioun to the Lordis of his Hienes Secreit 
Coimsaill, and they being willing for his Majesteis satisfactioun to 
gif unto his saidis petitionaris suche contentment in this poynt as 
may stand with firme ordour and law: Thairfoir the saidis Lordis 
declairis be thir presentis* that, gif the saidis personis will under- 
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take to enquyre and discover the personis guyltie of the ressett of 
the saidis lymmairis throughoute this kingdome, and will dilate 
thame to his Majesteis Thesaurair and Deputie Thesaurair, or gif 
informatioun to his Majesteis Advocat, raise letteris and summond 
assyss or witnesses aganis thame and produce sic verificatioun as 
may gif evidence of thair guyltines of the said cryme, that then 
and in that caise the saidis petitionaris sail have ane half of the 
composicioun, fynes, unlawis and penalteis of all suche personis as 
sail compone [and] take remissionis, become in will, or that salbe 
convict or be fugitive fra the lawis for the said cryme, and that 
the benefeit of this Act sail stand in force to thair use and behove 
for the speace of fyve yeiris nixtocome efter the date heirof, and 
forder ay and quhill thir presentis be speciallie dischargeit be the 
saidis lordis.’ 

Ih., 2nd Ser., vol. L (Edinburgh, 1899) pp. 217-8. Jan. 11,1626. 

‘ The Sheriff of Haddingtoun “ haveing latelie apprehendit and 
committit to warde some Egyptianis upoun suspicioun of raising of 
fyre, hehes sensyne fund that they were not onlie innocent of that 
cryme, bot wer goode instrumentis to praevent the harme whilk 
might haif happinit by that occasioun; and, althoght by the lawis 
of this kingdoms thay ar punisheable for caryeing the name and 
professioun of Egyptianis, yit, because thay haif not bene depre- 
hendit in ony unlaughfull fact, the Kingis Majestie is graciouslie 
pleasit that thay be dismissed and banished this kingdoms.” The 
Lords of Council therefore, “ according to his Majesties will and 
speciall command and directioun gevin unto thame in this matter,” 
ordain the Sheriff of Hadingtoun and his deputtis “ to appoynt 
and sett ane schireff court, and to call the saidis Egyptianis 
thairin before thame, and to pronunce dooms and sentence of 
banishment aganis thame out of this kingdoms dureing thair 
lyftymes, ordaning thame to depairt and pas furthe of the king¬ 
doms within the space of a moneth after the pronunceing of the 
sentence, with certificatioun to thame that, gif after the said space 
of a moneth thay salbe apprehendit within this kingdome, that 
thay salbe execute to the dead without ony further dittae or 
accuser.”—The warrant by his Majesty is as follows:—CHARLES 
R.—Right trustie and right welbeloved cosen and counsellour, and 
trustie and welbeloved counsellour, we greets you well.—Whereas 
we are crediblie informed that certane Egyptianis, being appre¬ 
hendit and committit to saif custodie by the schirefiF of Hading¬ 
toun upoun suspitioun of raiseing of fyre, haif upoun exact tryall 
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bene fund not onlie innocent of that crime, but also speciall goode 
instrumentis for prseventing the cheifest harme whiche might half 
happinit by that accident; and, althoght by the lawis of that our 
kingdome thay be punisheable for only caryeing the name and 
professioun of Egyptianis, yit, becaus at this tyme thay haif not 
bene deprehendit in ony unlaughfull fact, we ar well pleased that 
you gif directioun to the schireff afoirsaid to dismisse and banishe 
thame out of that our kingdome, with certidcatioun to thame that, 
if after the tyme limited to thame they salbe apprehendit, it salbe 
laughfull to proceid to thair executioun to deathe without ony 
further dittae or accuser. In whiche behalf as these prsesentis 
salbe unto you and ather of you a sufficient warrand, we bid you 
farewell.—Gevin at our Honnour of Hamptoun Court the thrid 
day of Januar 1626.’ 

Ib., p. 542. March 8, 1627. ‘ Forsameekle as, the Kings 
Majestie being resolved to send some regiments of men of warre 
to his darrest uncle the King of Denmarke for the better enhab- 
ling of him to prosequute and follow out that warre whairin he is 
now ingadged, his Majestie for this effect hes made choice of 
Alexander, Lord Spynie, to have the charge of a regiment of three 
thowsand men, and commissioun is givin to him thairanent . . .; 
and the Lords of Secreit Counsell understanding that thair is 
numbers of strong, able, and counterfoote lymmaris, called Egyp¬ 
tians, who be the lawes of this kingdom and Acts of Parliament 
ar alreadie declairit criminalls and stands under the danger of 
thair lyves,and that lykewayes thair is throughout all this kingdom 
numbers of strong and sturdie beggers and vagabounds, maister- 
lesse men and ydle loyterers . . .: Thairfoir the saids Lords gives 
full power and commissioun be thir presents to the said Alexander, 
Lord Spynie, his captans, officiars, and uthers having warrant from 
him, upon the provisioun and conditioun underwrittin and no 
utherwayes, to searche, seeke, and take all suche counterfoote 
lymmars callit Egyptians and strong and sturdie beggaris and 
vagabounds, all ydle and maisterlesse loyterers . . . and to putt 
thame in service for the warres foirsaids under the charge of his 
captans and commanders. And, if anie of thame sail refuise to 
enter in the said service, and, being entered and enrolled, sail 
thairafter steale away and leave thair service, that the said Lord 
of Spynie, his captans, officiars, and serjants, apprehend thame 
and committ thame to waird, thairin to remaine till the com- 
moditie of thair transporting be presented: Commanding heerby 
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all proToists aad baillies within burgh to ressave all suche persons 
in their said weird and to keepe thame thairin in manor abone* 
written, the said Lord of Spynie ... being answerable for thair in- 
terteanement during thair remaining in waird. Proyyding alwayes 
that, before the saids Lord, his captans or officiars, imprissoun anie 
of thir strong and sturdie beggars and vagabounds, that he try 
thame to be persons of that ranke and qualitie . . 

Ih., pp. 546-7. March 13, 1627. Similar powers granted to 
Robert, Earl of Nithsdale, and to Sir James Sinclair of Murkill. 

Ih., pp. 565-6. Apr. 3,1627. ‘ Forsameekle as the Lords of our 
Privie Counsell, for the better furtherance and advancement of the 
service undertaikin be Robert, Erie of Nithisdaill, Alexander, Lord 
Spynie, and James Sinclair of Murkill, towards the lifting and 
transport of some regiments for supplee of his Majesteis darrest 
uncle, the King of Denmarke, in the warres whairin he is now in- 
gadged, [wer pleasit] to give warrant and directioun that all 
Egyptians, strong and sturdie beggars and vi^abounds, ydle and 
maisterlesse men wanting trades and competent meanes to live 
upoun, and who in that respect ar unprofitable burthenis to the 
countrie, and all fugitive souldiers from Colonell M'Ky, sould be 
apprehended and iinployed in this service after tryell tane be the 
commissioners and judges mentionat in the Act made thairanent 
that thay ar persons of the ranke and qualitie foirsaid . . .; whilk 
Act in the terms and tennour as is sett down will not produce that 
good effect for the advancement of that service whilks the saids 
Lords expectit, becaus numbers of thir people who ar trewlie of 
the ranke and qualitie foirsaid, doe directlie oppose thameselves 
against the captans, officiars, and serjants imployed in this service 
and having warrant to take thame and present thame to the tryell 
of thair qualiteis before the Judges and Commissioners foresaids, 
and numbers of thame hes conveened thameselves in societies 
and companeis, armed with hacquebutts and pistolets and uther 
armour, being resolved by opin force and violence to stand out 
against the saids captans, officiars, and serjants, whairthrow the 
executioun of the saids Lords thair ordinance anent the unprofit¬ 
able and burthenable people is lyke to be frustrat, to the great 
hinder of this worthie service whilk his Majestie so instantlie and 
earnestlie affects, without remeed be provided: Tbairfoir the 
Lords of Secreit Counsell ordanis letters to be direct to command 
and charge all shireffs, stewarts, bailleis of regaliteis and royalteis. 
Commissioners of the Middle Shyres, justiceis of peace, proveists 
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and bullies within burgh ... to take diligent inquirie and trjell 
of all Egyptians, strong and sturdie beggars and vagabounds, ydle 
and mabterlesse men . . . and all fugitive souldiours from 
Colonell M^Ky, and to inroll thair names, and take and apprehend 
thame . . . and to delyver thame to suche eaptans, officiars, and 
seijaunts as sail first make requisitioun for thame, to be imployed 
in the service foirsaid; and, if thay sail make oppositioun or 
resistance . . . that the said shirei&, Stewarts, bailleis, commis- 
sioners, justiceis of peace, and magistrate within burgh concurre 
and assist the saids eaptans, officiars, and seijants in bringing 
of these people to thair colours and to the places of thair rande- 
vowes for thair imbarking, and suche of thame as sail be most 
refractar and disobedient to committ thame to waird till farther 
ordour and directioun be givin anent thame . . . And, whairas 
numbers of thir people, fearing to be ingadged in this service, with- 
drawis thameselves towards Ireland, with purpose to lurke and ly 
thair till the said regiments be imbarked and gone, and then to 
retume again and renew thair former unlawfull trade of lyfe, and 
thairfoir to discharge and inhibite all and sindrie skippers, 
maisters, and awners of barkes and uthers vessells, that they on 
na wayes presume and take upon hand to transport anie persoun or 
persons furth of this kingdoms to Ireland, except suche persouns 
as ar knowne to be men of good qualitie and credit . . .’ 

Ib., 2nd Ser., vol. ii. (1900) p. 437. Aug. 8,1628. ‘ Instructiouns 
givin be the Lords of Frivie Counsell to the commissioners 
nominat be the King’s Majestie for keeping of justice and circuit 
courts throughout the several! pairts of this kingdoms. . . .’ 

‘The Lords of Secreit Counsell gives power and warrand by thir 
presents to the saids justices and commissioners within thair 
severall circuits to sitt, cognosce and proceid aganis . . . sorners, 
v^abounds, maisterfull beggers, fainzied fooles and counterfoote 
Egyptians.’ 

JA, p. 444. Aug. 28,1628. ‘ Commission under the Signet to 
John Burnet of Barns, as justice, to hold courts in the tolbooth of 
Peebles or elsewhere to try Patrick Faw, one of the counterfeit 
thieves and limmers called “Egyptians,” who on 19th August 
instant shot the deceased William Turnbull, “ cowper ” in Heriot 
town, through the head with a pistol, and killed him, and being 
taken “with the bloodie hand,” was imprisoned in the place of 
Traquair, where [? misp.] he now is. Signed by Monteith, Wintoun, 
Galloway, Carnegie, Hamiltoun, S' Thomas Hoip and Scottistarvett.’ 
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Ib., vol. iii. (1901) p. 533. Apr. 21, 1630. ‘Supplication by 
John, Earl of Cassillis, bailie principal of Garrick, and , 

his bailie depute, as follows:—The latter has apprehended and 
imprisoned a number of “vagabound theeves callit Egyptians 
going athort the countrie,” but as “they ar not tane with ane 
fang and none challenges thame for anie crymes,” they crave 
direction as to their disposal The Lords ordain them “ to putt 
the Act of Parliament made aganis thir counterfoote theeves 
and lymmars callit Egyptians to dew and full elecutioun aganis 
so manie of thir persouns as ar men and weomen conforme to the 
tennour thairof in all points, or allis to ezhibite thame before 
his Majesteis Justice to underly thair deserved punishment.’ 

Ih., vol iv. (1902) pp. 85-6. Dec. 14,1630. ‘Forsameekle as 
albeit there hes beene diverse Acts of Secreit Counsell and Acts of 
Parliament following thairupon made be our lait soverane lord of 
eternall and famous memorie aganis the counterfoote theeves and 
lymmaris, callit the Egyptians, whairby it is ordained that if anie 
of the saids vagabound lymmars and theeves, als weill men as 
weomen, sould be found within this kingdome or anie part thairof 
after the terme prefizt unto thame for thair departure quhilk now 
manie yeeres since is expyred and out run that it sould be leasome 
to all his Majesteis good subjects to cans take, apprehend, imprison 
and execute to the death the saids Egyptians, als weill men as 
weomen, as common, notorious and condemned theeves be ane 
assise onelie to be tryed that they ar callit, knowne, repute and 
haldin Egyptians, as the saids Acts conteaning ane expresse 
prohibition and discharge that nane of his Majesteis subjects sould 
ressett, supplee or interteanie anie of the saids vagabound theeves 
and lymmars, callit Egyptians, ather men or weomen, after the 
expyring of the terme appointed for thair departing furth of this 
kingdome under the pane of confiscatioun of all thair moveable 
goods and forder punishing of thame in thair persons in manor 
specified in the saids Acts at lenth beiris; notwithstanding whairof 
it is of truthe, as the Lords of Secreit Counsell ar informed, that 
there is ane great nomber of thir counterfoote vagabounds in the 
north parts of this kingdome and they goe athort the countrie in 
troupes and companeis armed with unlawfull and invasive armour, 
and where they may be masters they extort frome his Majesteis 
good subjects, who ar not able to resist thame, suche things as 
they stand in neid of, threatning the refusears with all kynde of 
extremitie and violence, so as they ar become anc unsupportable 
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burdein to the countrie, and his Majesteis judges and ofiSciars of 
the countrie and the noblemen, barons and gentlemen who ar of 
power and strenth to apprehend thir vagabond lymmars ar become 
so remisse and carelesse of thair honnours, credite and deMrtie in 
this point as they connive at the behaviour and cariage of thir 
lymmars and suffers thame without controlment to some and 
oppresse the countrie at thair pleasure, highlie to his Majesteis 
contempt and misregard of lawe and justice. Thairfoir the Lords 
of Secreit Counsell ordains letters to be direct to command and 
charge all and sindrie his Majesteis sheriffs, judges and magistrate, 
and aU noblemen, barons and gentlemen and others his Majesteis 
subjects being of power within or neir to whois bounds thir 
vagabound and counterfoote theeves and lymmars haunts and 
repaires to searche, seeke, hunt, follow and persew thame, and 
to take and apprehend thame, and to committ thame to waird 
and to execute his Majesteis lawes aganis thame as commoun, 
notorious and condemned theeves in maner specifeit in the saids 
acts and under the panes mentioned thairintill, and under the 
pane to be callit, persewed and punished and fyned at the dis- 
cretioun of his Majesteis Counsell, the ane halfe of quhilk fynes 
s.*!!! be givin to the delatour and informer aganis thame; certi- 
feing alsua all and sindrie his Majesteis subjects who sail ressett, 
siipplee or interteanie anie of the saids vagabound theeves and 
lymmars, men or weomen, that they sail be lykewayes callit and 
conveenned before his Majesteis Counsell and sail be censured 
and fyned accordinglie, the ane halfe of quhilks fynes sail be 
givin to the informer and delatour.’ 

Ib., p. 99. ‘ Proclamatioun aganis Egiptianis’ (among the 
Acta for Dec. 21,1630). 

Ih., vol. V. p. 360. Sept. 17,1634. A proclamation reinforcing 
an act' in the parliament haldin at Edinburgh in the moneth of 
Junij, 1592,’ whereby ‘ it is statute and ordained that all shireffs 
and other judges ordinar, als weill to burgh as land, within regalitie 
as royaltie, sail doe thair exact diligence in inquyring, searching 
and apprehending of somers, oppressours, vagabounds and beggers 
wandering athort the countrie and all simulat theeves and 
egyptians.’ 

Ih., p. 402. Edinburgh, Nov. 6, 1634. ‘Complaint by Mr. 
George Sydserfe, minister at Colbrandspeth, as follows:—Some 
two years t^o certain gypsies and vagabond sturdy beggars broke 
into and spoiled his house, and pursued himself with pistolets and 
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swords. They are ordinarily reset within the bounds of the 
lordship of Thomtoun and Dunglas, of which George Home is 
bailie, and the said George Home about that time received from 
the said gipsies a stolen horse, which he still retains, and had 
very frequent intercourse and intelligence with these vagabonds 
against the laws of this realm and contrary to the duty of his 
place. For purging the bounds of these wicked persons and that 
the gentlemen within whose bounds they resort, especially the said 
George Home should have no pretext for overlooking them by 
wanting commission and power against them, the complainer 
procured a commission to the said George Home and certain 
barons in the country for apprehending and exhibiting these 
gypsies to the bailies of Dumbar or Hadinton to underlie their 
trial. And now lately “great nombers of the said Egyptianis, 
sometymes fiftie, sometymes threescore, being sorning in East 
Louthian togidder in troups, where not onelie they had spoyled 
and berried diverse people both in the compleaners parish and 
els where, bot als had tane men and wyffes out of thair beds and 
lyne in the same thameselfes;^ and the compleaner, being informed 
that upon the 26 of Junij last these vagabounds were to be all 
night within the bounds of the lordship of Thometoun,” he sent 
the said commission to George Home earnestly entreating him to 
put the same in execution against these gypsies, but he very 
undutifully refused the service and sent back the commission, and 
suffered these vagabonds “to have beild and resset within his 
bounds all that night.” Charge having been given to the said 
George Home as party, and to Thomas Symsone in Dryburnefurde 
and Alexander Frude in Thorntoun loche, as witnesses, and the 
pursuer appearing by Mr. Thomas Nicolsone, younger, advocate, 
who produced the commission above referred to, but neither the 
defender nor the witnesses appearing, the Lords ordain them to be 
put to the horn and escheated for their contempt.’ 

76., vol. vi. pp. 15-6. Edinburgh, June 4, 1635. ‘Forsamekle 
as some of the counterfoote theeves and lymmars, callit the 
Egyptians, hes latelie come to the lands of Gattonside and 
thifteouslie stollin and tane thairof a nomber of goods per- 
teaning to the poore tennents of the saids lands, who, having 
followed thir lymmars, they have apprehended thre of them; to 
witt, a man and two women, the man and one of the women 

^ Cf. Simson’s History of the Gipsies^ pp. 181-2, where the same unceremoniousness 
is ascribed to George Drummond. 
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bemg poors and aged and decrepit bodeis and the other woman 
baring ane young bame on her breast; and whereas tbir persons 
apprehended were not prime actors in the said thift bot wer 
in companie with the saids theeves, and the saids Lords, baring 
adrised what forme of punisbement sould be inflicted upon the 
saids persons, they hare thought meit and ordained, in respect 
of thair age and qualitie and that thair punishement according to 
the law will not be exemplarie to the terrour of others, that the 
saids persons sail be brunt in the cheeke and publictlie scourged 
and banished this kingdoms, and for execution of this thair 
ordinance they bare girin and g^antit and be the tennor heirof 
gires and grants full power and commission to James Fringill 
of Buckholme, baillie depute of the regalitie of Melros, to appoint 
and sett a justice court to be haldin in the tolbuith of Melros 
or anie other place and upon suche day or dayes as the said 
baillie depute sail thinks meit, and to make, creat clerkes and 
others officers and members of court neidfull and to call the 
saids persons before thame in the saids courts and to pronunce 
the said dooms and sentence publictlie aganis thame; and to hare 
ane speciall care to see the said dooms execute accordinglie; 
firms and stable balding and for to bald all and quhatsomerer 
things the said baillie sail doe heerin.’ 

Ih., p. 648. Nor. 10,1636. Mention is made of the ‘Scroll 
of two decreets of Council relating to . . . the gipsies taken by 
Sir Arthur Douglas of Whittinghame, printed ante p. 333' and 
of the ‘Supplication by . . . [Auchjmowtie of Gosfuird, knight, 
sheriff-principal of Haddington, narrating that within the past 
month Sir Arthur Dowglas of Quhitingame had brought to him 
certain “raiging egyptianes quhairof four men and boyes and 
wemen with baimes at thair . . . and on thair bakes.” 
He had placed them within the tolbooth of Haddingtoun and 
crares their Lordships’ directions as to what he shall do with 
them. The Lords’ delirerance is noted on the back and signed 
Sanctandrews, I.P.D. It is narrated ante, p. 333,’ and it may be 
found in MacRitchie (pp. 100-1), who quotes it from Pitcairn. 

Ib., p. 528. Sept. 20, 1637. ‘The whilk day in presence of 
the Lords of Secreit Counsell compeired personallie Sir Thomas 
Hope of Craighall, knight baronnet, Advocat to our soverane 
lord, and declared that out of his affectioun to his Majesteis 
service and dewtie of his place as ane counseller be had caused 
latelie apprehend twa vagabounds, callit Egyptians, and sent 
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thame over to the provest and bailleis of Edinburgh, be whome 
they wer committed to waird within thair tolbuith, where they 
presentlie remaine; quhilk declaration being heard and consid- 
derit be the saids Lords, they have allowed and allowes of the 
service done be his Majesteis said Advocat in this mater, and 
ordains the Lord Cheefe Justice to call the saids twa Egyptians 
before him, and to pronunce doome or banishment aganis thame, 
taking thame actit never to retume under the pane of death, 
and ordaining thame to be delivered to Colonell Robert Stuart 
to be transported be him to the warres.’ 

From MacRitchie, p, 101, it appears that these two persons were ‘John 
Stewart sone to Niniane Stewart of Stokwall in Glasgow and James faa sone to 
Moysie faa, bayth egipsianes,’ that their only offence was that they were Gypsies, 
and that they offered to serve in the wars abroad—probably without the least 
intention of doing so. 

Ih., 3rd Ser., voL i. pp. 384-5. Edinburgh, June 23, 16G3. ‘ The 
Lords of his Majesties Privy Councill, being informed that one 
under the name of Baylie, and severall others, called 

Egiptians, doe abuse and spoile the countrey, and that they 
have killed one named , for which some of them are 

already apprehendit by the Lord Duk Hamiltoun and his deputts, 
the said Lords doe therfore give warrand to the said Duke 
Hamiltoun and his deputts to cause search after, take and 
apprehend the rest of the persons suspect guilty of these 
enormities, and to secure their persons, take tryall of their guilt, 
and to report to the Councill.’ 

/6., p. 589. Edinburgh, Aug. 17, 1664. 'Charles, etc. Forsa- 
meikle as wee and the Lords of our Privy Councill are informed 
that Alexander Jonstoun, Jonet Baird, Issobell Duncan and Jean 
Broun, Egiptian vagabonds, are apprehendit and imprisoned 
within the tolbuith of the burgh of Lanerk as suspect guilty of 
cutting and stealling of purses and severall other crymes of 
theift committed be them, and, to the effect justice may be 
administrat upon the saids persons conform to the lawes of this 
our realme, we, with advyce of the Lords of our Privy Councill, 
have given and granted and by these presents give and grant 
our full power, authoritie and commission, expresse bidding 
and charge to Gavin Hamiltoun of Raploch, shireff deputt of 
the said shyre, Jon Bannatyne of Corhouse, Thomas Inglis of 
Eistsheill, M'" William Somervale at Douglas toun and James 
Hastie, ane of the baylies, or any tbrie of them, to be our justices 
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in that part, to affix and bold courts, creat clerks, etc., assyses 
to call, absents to amerciat, unlawes and amerciaments to uplift 
and exact, and in the saids courts to call the saids Alexander 
Jonstoun, Jonet Baird, Issobell Duncan and Jean Broun, and 
putt them to the tryall and knowledge of ane assyse, and, 
according as they shall be found innocent or guilty of the 
forsaids crymes, that they cause justice be administrat upon 
them conform to the lawes of this our realme, and generally, etc. 
Given under our signett, etc.’ 

Ih., 3rd Ser., vol. ii. p. 101. Edinburgh, Nov. 2, 1665. 
‘Supplication by George Hutcheson, merchant in Edinburgh, 
“ for himself and in name and behalf of his copartners, merchands 
of the ship bounding for Gemaica and Barbadoes,” as follows:— 
Out of a desire “ to promote the Scottish and Inglish plantations 
in Gemaica and Barbadoes for the honour of their countrey,” 
as well as “ to frie the kingdom of the burden of many strong and 
idle beggars, Egiptians, common and notorious whores and theives 
and other disolute and louse persons banished or stigmatized 
for grosse crymes,” they have been by former acts of Council 
authorised to seize upon such persons and transport them to 
the said plantations; and though of late they have by warrant 
from the sheriffs, justices of peace and magistrates of burghs, 
where the said persons haunt, apprehended some of them, yet 
without authority of the Council they may meet with some 
opposition in this good work. The Lords, having considered 
the petition, grant warrant to the petitioner to transport all 
such persons delivered to them by the magistrates, “provyding 
alwayes that ye bring the said persons before the Lord Justice 
Clerk, to whom it is hereby recommendit to try and take notice 
of the persons that they be justly convict for crymes or such 
vagabonds as by the lawes of the countrey may be apprehendit 
to the effect the countrey may be disburthened of them.” ’ 

Other similar grants occur in the volume :—pp. 201-2, to James Hamiltoun to 
transport them to Virginia (9 Oct., 1666); p. 205, to George Grant (Oct. 11) ; 
p. 358, to John Scot, James Currie, Patrick Fyf, James Hamiltoun, Andrew 
Spainzie, and Johne Maistertoun (7 Nov., 1667). They are couched in precisely 
the same terms, and so is that to James Dumbar (Jan. 11,1666, pp. 128*9) except 
that Gypsies are not mentioned. The grants to Hutcheson and Dumbar are noticed 
by MacRitchie, p. 103. 

76., 3rd Ser.,vol. iii. (1910) pp. 427-8. Dec. 21, 1671. ‘Suppli¬ 
cation by Patrick and James Shaw, sons of Robert Shaw in Bristo 
in the parish of Curry in the stewartry of Annandall, as follows:— 
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Whereas in the said stewartry of Annandale and other places ad¬ 
jacent upon the Borders there are several vagabond sturdy beggars, 
thieves and other loose and lawless persons, who have no other 
visible way of living but by “ stouth ” and robbery, so that it is 
hardly possible for honest persons to travel in the country or keep 
their houses, there being divers persons frequently assaulted by 
them; and particularly the persons following, viz., Alexander Faw, 
Henry Faw, Robert Young, Robert Faw, Ninian Faw, John Broune, 
Thomas Faw, William Faw, Qeorge Browne, Duncan Crumley, 
John Gray, Patrick Browne, James M'llpherson, John Robertson 
and David Leitch, are notourly known to be idle vi^abonds and 
masterless men, who by themselves and their accomplices abuse 
and oppress the people by stealing, sorning and oppressing. Com¬ 
mission is accordingly craved, and granted, whereby the suppli- 
cants may apprehend these persons and their accomplioes and 
transport them out of the kingdom provided such persons be first 
declared thieves, robbers or vagabonds by sentence of a sheriff, 
magistrates of royal burghs or other competent judge. This com¬ 
mission is to endure for a year.’ 

Alexander Faw may be the ‘ Old Sandie Faw ’ who was killed in the battle of 
Romanno in 1677, and Robert Faw the person who was hanged in February 1678 
for killing one of the Youngs. The supplicants appear to be Gypsies too. For 
James Shaw, ci p. 31. 

Ib., voL iv. p. 490. Edinburgh, Nov. 18,1675. ‘ The Lords of his 
MajestiesPrivyCouncill,being informedby ane address made to them 
in behalf of the baylies of Dumbar that there are eleven persons 
apprehendit and imprisoned in the tolbuith of the said burgh called 
Egiptians who were found committing disorders in the said burgh 
doe grant order and warrand to the commanding officer of the 
foot quartered at Haddingtoun to cause a party of foot bring in 
prisoners to Edinburgh the forsaids persons, and ordains the magis- 
tratts of Dumbar to dely ver them to the party and the magistratts 
of Edinburgh to receave them and to detain them in their tolbuith 
untill further order; and ordaines a letter to be wrytten to the 
magistratts of Dumbar requyring them to send in to his Majesties 
Advocat what information and evidences they can of the guilt of the 
saides persons that they may be proceided against according to law.’ 

Ib., p. 513. Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1676. ‘ The Lords of his 
Majesties Privy Councill ordaines the magistratts of Edinburgh to 
delyver the persons of Alexander, Robert and Jon Faes, James, 
Robert and Alexander Shawes, John Abercrombie and Thomas 
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Tueedy, piiaoners in the Theives holl as vi^abonds and Egiptians, 
to Xieivtennant Jon M<’Culloch to the effect they may be trans* 
ported to France, and to that end to sett them at liberty, in 
reguard the said Leivtennent McCulloch hes found caution acted 
in the bookes of Councill that he shall transport and cary them to 
France under the payne of fyve hundreth merks in case of faylie, 
and that the saids p^ons have inacted themselves never to return 
to this kingdom imder the most sever censure and p unish ment 
the Council! shall please to inflict in case of faylie. As also 
ordaines the magistratts of Edinburgh to dispose of the women 
prisoners as they shall think fitt for security of the city and 
country of further trowble by them.’ 

Ih., p. 668. Feb. 4, 1676. ‘Bond of caution by M' William 
M*<}uloch, son of the deceased Laird of Ardwell, for Lieutenant 
John M‘KDuloch, that he will convey Alexander, Robert and John 
Fae, James, Robert and Alexander Shaw, John Abercrombie and 
Thomas Tweedy, prisoners for crimes in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
to France, under the penalty of 500 merks; and the said prisoners 
enact themselves never to return to this kingdom under the severest 
penalties; dated at Edinburgh, 4th February, 1676; witnesses, 
Hugh Stevenson, writer in Edinburgh, and George Rae, his servitor, 
who wrote the bond.’ 

75.,p. 658. Nov. 18,1675. ‘Petition, magistratts of Dumbar 
anent some Egiptian prisoners in the tolbuith of the said burgh.’ 

Ib., p. 659. Nov. 18,1675. ‘ The Petitione of the magistrates 
of Dumbar being reade, ane order granted to the commander of 
that pairt of the troupe under the Earle of Atholls command 
quartered at Dumbar and Hadingtoun to cause a partie bring in 
these gipsies imprisoned at Dumbar, and to committ them prisoners 
to the tolbuith of Edinburgh ; and that a letter bee written to the 
m^istrates to send in to his Majesties Advocate what information 
and evidence they can of the guilt of these persones.’ 

Ih., p. 659. 18 Nov. 1675. ‘ Unto the Lords of his Majestys 
most honourable Privy Councell, the humble petitione of the magis¬ 
trate of the brugh of Dunbar, sheueth—That, notwithstanding of 
diverse and sundry acts of Parliament and lanes of this kingdome 
against Egiptians, vagabounds and sturdie begars, ther hath beine 
above the number of threscor of Egiptians armed with suords, 
durks and pistols frequenting the east part of the shyre of Had- 
ingtone and goinge up and doun from Cokburnspeth to Linton 
Bridge or therby in diverse companyes comitting severall acts of 
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thift clandestinly in diverse contrey steads and under cloud of 
night assalting the pasagers by the high wayes these 20 dayes or 
therby, and taking from them quhat they hade; and that upon 
the 10 of this instant above the number of 20 armed, as said is, 
came in to the said brugh and, having lodged in severall places 
that night, upon the ii instant, being their fare day, many of 
the persons whoe frequented the mercat found ther goods and 
moneyes ruded and pyked from them clandestinly, but could not 
discover the doers therof; and touards the evening and end of the 
mercat, tuo companyes of them of the names of Faa and Shau, 
haveing met at ane ines and after their cups, squabling among 
themselves did wound uthers and some of the inhabitants, and the 
magistrats of the place, upon notice therof endevoring to compesce 
the tumult by comanding them to his Majesties peace, were 
threatned and abused and some of their serjands wounded; but 
at length, by the concurrance and assistance of the toun and uther 
people ther for the tyme, there were ii of them brought prisoners 
to the tolbuith of the said brugh quher they are still keipt in 
firmance. And after severall examinations of them by the saids 
magistrats, they appear to be Egiptians of no imployment or resi¬ 
dence, and whoe can give no acompt of their being their. Which 
being of such general concernement both to the said toune and 
contrey, the magistrats conceaved themselves oblist, not only to 
secure the forsaids persons in prisone but to make the forsaid re- 
presentatione to your Lordships of Privy Counsell, humbly desyre- 
ing that your Lordships may be pleased to take such effectual! 
course therin as shall most conduce for the security of the said 
brugh and country, especially seing they are still in constant 
aprehensions of hazard from their associate; and notwithstanding 
of the poverty of the brugh these seven night by gane have bein 
constrained to keepe als strong ane guard as they are able, and 
in the meantyme to liberat them of all further expense and trouble 
about them and to order ane saffe transporting of them to ane 
surer prisone and quhat else your Lordships injustice shall think 
titt that the petitioners through the proseqution of ther deutys be 
not prejudged, and your Lordships answer. Will Kirkwood, baily, 
in name of the brugh.’ 

(On the back.) ‘ Order by the Council upon the foregoing peti¬ 
tion as printed ante, p. 490. (Signed) “ Kothes, Cancell., I.P.D.” ’ 

Ih., vol. V. pp. 267-8. Edinburgh, Oct. 9, 1677. ‘The Lords 
of his Majesties Privy Councill, being informed that latly there 
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being severall vagabonds called Egiptians of the names of Shaw 
and Faw, who having mett, did discord and quarrell, and did 
fight together, in which conflict some persons are killed, where¬ 
upon the Laird of Romano, in whose bounds the same was 
done, did immediatly apprehend of these vagabonds the per¬ 
sons underwritten, viz:—Robert Shaw, Margaret Faw, his spous, 
James, Patrick, Alexander and Thomas Shaws, their sones, and 
Helen Shaw, their daughter, Robert and John Faws, John Faw, 
younger, Agnes and Issobell Shaws, Issobell Shaw, younger, and 
George Faw, and did committ them prisoners within the tolbuith 
of Peebles, the saids Lords have thought fitt hereby to grant order 
and warrant to William Horseburgh of that Ilk, shreffe deput of the 
shreflfdome of Peebles, and the magistrals of that burgh, to trans¬ 
port the persons abovementioned from the tolbuith of Peebles, and 
to dely ver them to the shrefFe of Edinburgh or his deputts, who are 
hereby ordered to receave and transport them to Edinburgh, and to 
deliver them to the magistrate thereof, who are appoynted to 
receave and detean them prisoners in their tolbuith untill they are 
brought to a tryall befor the Lords of the Justiciary for the 
murther committed by them; and ordains the petitioners to send 
alongst with the saids prisoners any confessions made by them, 
with the points of the dittay against them, and the names of the 
witnesses to be made use of for proving the same, with any things 
that were upon the saids prisoners when they were taken, without 
which the shreffe of Edinburgh and his deputts and the magistrats 
of Edinburgh shall not be holden to receave them.’ 

Ib., p. 270. Holyrood House, Oct. 27, 1677. ‘The Lords of 
his Majesties Privy Councill doe hereby give order and warrant to 
the Laird of Romanno, M' Alexander Pennicuik and M' Patrick 
Purdy, to send in to the clerks of the Councill, upon sight hereof, 
the armes and other things in their custody which were upon these 
persons called Egiptians when they were apprehended and 
imprisoned. As also doe ordaine the shreffe deput of Peebles to 
send in and deliver, upon sight hereof, to the saids clerks the 
money, gold, gold ringes and other things which were upon these 
persons, and now are in his custody (allowing only the first article 
of the accompt given in of fiftein pounds Scotts as debursed for 
entertainment of these persons when they were in Peebles), to be 
disposed upon as the Councill shall order.’ 

From MacRitchie (p. 109) it appears that ‘ old Robin Shaw ’ and his three sons 
were hanged for the murder at Romanno on the sixth of February 1678, and either 
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John or Robert Faw (his authorities differ as to the name) on the thirteenth for 
the murder of one of the Youngs at Aberdeen. 

In his Early Annalt Crofton mentions the arrest of some Gypsies named Grey, 
Smith, and Parker, in Yorkshire, in 1649-60, referring to the Publications of the 
Surtees Society, voL xL pp. 27-8, as his authority. But considering how few 
records we have of that date, which give us any details of the movements of bands 
of Gypsies and their behaviour on the march, the record seems worth quoting in 
extenso for the benefit of those to whom the original publication is not accessible. 
It is among some depositions from the Castle of York, and reads as follows;— 

‘ Richard Smith and others. For being Gipsies. 

‘ March 8, 1649-50. Before Luke Robinson, Esq. WiUiam 
Allan of Bransby, constable, saith that divers people in the habitts 
of jipsey came to Butterwicke the day before they were aprehended 
att Normanby, the same who are now in the Castle of Yorke. Divers 
of them did tell fortunes to children and to others, and askt them 
money. They did some tyme speake in languages wich none who 
were by could understand. 

‘ Jane, wife of Thomas Savadge, of Bransby, say th that she went 
to Wm. Kattill’s house, where these people were, about sixe of them, 
and one of them, a woman, did wagge hir hand of hir, and did draw 
hir to a side, and told her shee would helpe her to 60^., three silver 
spoones and two gold ring(s, if she might have halfe, and one shilling, 
fower pence, one linning sherte and one linning pillow beare. 

‘ Richard Smith, and Barbary, whoe pretends to bee his wife, 
Francis Parker, Elizabeth Grey and Elizabeth Parker. 

‘ Richard Smith doeth confesse that hee and the rest of his com¬ 
pany weere apprehended in London as suspitious persons, for high¬ 
way robbers, and were committed to Newgate and the House of 
Correccion, and wear in question att the sessions their, but weir, 
as hee pretends, ordered to bee sent to their severall dwellings or 
countryes, conducted by one Grey, whoe was not with them when 
they were apprehended. He confesses that they have beene in 
severall parts of this country; that they were travayhng into Nor¬ 
thumberland; that they have been in Herefordshire, Stafford, 
Salop, Cheshire, and Lancashire, and that they came last from the 
East Riding about Hesle. He denyes that any of them did professe 
to tell fortunes. They did likewise produce this passe, concerning 
which I have received since a letter from Alderman Penington, 
affirming itt to be forged. And likewise wee did thinke these 
persons were burned in the hand att theire sessions.’ 

There is a note on the word jipsey in which a petition that the 
party sent in is quoted :—‘ To the right worshippfull Mr. Robinson, 
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Esq., Justice of peace in the North Eiding. The humble petition 
of divers distressed wandring persons, calling themselves by the 
name of Jepsese. 

‘ Humbly shewith, that, whereas your worship hayth comitted 
us most justly, and according to our deserts, to the castle of York, 
where wee are; and our poore infants, almost famished for want of 
livehood. And, much the rayther, be reason the men that by 
your worship’s comannd brought us hither, did contrary to aU 
equity and Christiannity, and, as we are informed, contrary to the 
law of this kingdom, bereft us, and tooke from us our mare, and 
many things of greate noate and vallew. And, withoute any neede 
or just cause, getting at many townes both meate and monny for 
theire and our use, of which your poore petitioners gott smale 
releife. 

‘ In tender considderation whereof, and see that your petitioners 
are most sorry for theire former lend course of life; and promisseth, 
by the help of Almighty God, will indeavor ourselves to direct 
our lives heareafter, observant to the will of God, and lawes of this 
land, it, therefore would please your worship to commisserate our 
distressedness, and in your grave wisdom to cause the cunstable 
and others to restore our goods soe unjustly tacken from us. And 
that it would please your worship to call us to the sessions to 
receyve such punishment as the worshipfull bench shall think fitt, 
and wee shalbe bound to pray.’ 

The editor adds:—^ At the assizes all the women pleaded pregnancy before 
judgment. It was allowed in one case, that of Barbara Smith. The others were 
probably executed. The name of the man does not occur in the calendar.’ None 
of their names occurs in the Criminal Chronology of York Cattle (York, 1867), 
though it gives the record of several other persons executed in the same year : so 
there is a possibility that they escaped death. 

In Sir G. Douglas’s Diversions of a Country Gentleman (1902), 
pp. 255-267, there is a chapter headed ‘ A Scottish Gipsy Vendetta,’ 
for which he says the materials are drawn from the records, now in 
the Register House at Edinburgh, of a trial of some Gypsies at 
Jedburgh in 1714. From this it appears that at that date a band 
of Gypsies, under one Patrick Faa, infested the neighbourhood of 
Kelso. They travelled hither and thither on the affairs of Egypt 
with one little galloway, good clothes, plenty of money in their 
pockets, and well armed: and they annoyed the district by 
demanding harbourage in barns and such places. Though nothing 
criminal was even alleged against them except the theft of some 
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silk napkins and muslin headcloths and a cruse, on the Thursday 
following Fastem’s Eve Patrick Faa, his wife Jean Gordon, Mabel 
Stirling and two daughters—Mary Faa and another—Elspeth 
Lindsay and Jean Ross, were arrested in a bam at Sprouston by Sir 
William Ker’s orders, and imprisoned at Jedburgh. On the same 
day William Walker was arrested at Wark. Patrick’s mother 
Janet Stewart went to Sir William Ker, showed him testimonials to 
her son’s good character and interceded with him in vain. She 
went away cursing and threatening, and on several occasions with¬ 
in the next few weeks was heard uttering imprecations and praying 
that God’s malison should ‘ light upon them that had put her to 
that trouble.’ On March 25 God’s malison did light upon Sir 
William in the shape of a fire and explosion of gunpowder in his 
house, which totally destroyed it. Patrick on hearing of it said it 
would not have happened if he had been free; he would have 
cleansed the country of the Gypsies! 

More arrests followed; and on May 11 William Walker,Patrick 
Faa, Mabel Stirling, Mary Faa, Jean Ross, Elspeth Lindsay, Joseph 
Wallace, John Fenwick, Jean Yorstoun, Mary Robertson, Janet 
Wilson, and Janet Stewart were all placed on trial at Jedburgh for 
fire raising and being notorious Egyptians. Fenwick was proved 
to be in the habit of going about with Gypsies, but not to belong to 
them. Janet Stewart and William Walker were not convicted of 
going about in troops, and they with Mary Robertson were acknow¬ 
ledged to have a residence, though no employment. Mary Faa 
claimed to support herself by making cords, shearing in harvest, 
and spinning wool. Mary Robertson began to say that she had 
been led away by bad company, but a cough from Fenwick stopped 
her from saying more. Not that it seems to have been much use 
to say anything, as they were all condemned. Janet Stewart was 
sentenced to be scourged through Jedburgh on an early Saturday, 
receiving four stripes at the West Port, four at the Cross, and four 
at the Town-foot; then she was to be taken back to the prison for 
three days, and then to have her left ear nailed to a post at the 
Town Cross for three quarters of an hour. Patrick Faa was also 
sentenced to be scourged, put in the pillory, and to lose both ears; 
and he and the rest were to be transported to America. According 
to the Memorabilia of the City of Glasgow, the party were trans¬ 
ported in the ship ‘ Greenock ’ at the cost of £13. 

Of these names the most interesting is that of Fenwick, as this 
is unattested as a Gypsy name except for the execution of a Fen- 
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wicke at Durham in 1592.^ But perhaps it is worth pointing out 
that if, as is probable, it should be pronounced Fenik or Finik, 
it is very similar to the Finco of an early Scottish record,® and 
indeed to Finch too, which is found at an early date as the name 
of a Norwood Gypsy queen. 


III._A NINTH BULGARIAN GYPSY FOLK-TALE ^ 

Recorded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith 
Introduction 

' This tale is very complete. The Muxtiskeri Paramisi laughed at the Moslem 
Muftis. This story is told to make fun of the clergymen of the Orthodox Church. 

One point seems to me worthy of note. It may not be a feature of the tale 
peculiar to the Gypsy point of view. It is more likely characteristic of most of 
the primitive peoples of South-eastern Europe. It is this : that the Gypsy man’s 
escapade with the clergyman’s wife is not felt to be, as would certainly be the case 
in the West, an act of infidelity nor one such as should rightly provoke the just 
wrath of the Gypsy girl. On the contrary, she helps him carry out his design, 
herself entraps the clergyman’s wife, herself fetches the candles. And note that 
we are led to understand that perfect harmony reigns between the Gypsy couple 
from the first, and that the Gypsy’s design is conceived and carried out with the 
express object of avengiug his wife’s honour, which had been sullied by the clergy¬ 
man’s daring to make remarks to her about the whiteness and plumpness of her 
legs. The Gypsy girl seems to argue thus : ^Anasin I The raMi makes advances 
to me ! Wallahi ! My jam shall treat his wife in the same way ! ’ 

It will be noticed that the Romani text is very pure. This is to a large extent 
owing to the fact that Pashi Suljoff translated the not infrequent Bulgarian {not 
Turkish this time) interpolations into such beautiful and spontaneous Romani of 
his own, that I felt warranted in inserting them as though they were the original 
text, and in omitting the Bulgarian sentences, which would be of little interest to 
most readers. I will give one example of how Pashi Suljoffs translations are, 
from the point of view of the student of Romani, better than the originals. The 
Bulgarian J, snoo, Sto ti sg hili i dthili krakdta would be literally translated into 
Romani, and not ungrammatically at that, by J, horije, so si tuke pame thai thnU 
whereas Pashi rendered the sentence thus : /, borijSy so sinjdn parrU-daijgeT}- 
geri thai thuU-^aygdr/geri. 


0 P6pos (0 RaSXi) 

1. laine jelc pom thai jek pomni; beSdn Ando gav. 0 pom- 
da si hovASi, U’xti'^i javin i pomni fikalel e gurumnjen, 
te mukel Ando guruvA. VazdinjAs pe paSAdes i pomni, te nakjel 
jek vAda {tsikni len^ kai thAvdel pani). Dikliel o raSAi e 

Translation 

1. There was a Gypsy man and a Gypsy woman; they live in the village. And 
the Gypsy is a blacksmith. The woman arose one morning to lead out the cows, 
to let them stray among the bulls. The woman lifted up her skirts to cross a 

^ J, O, L. S., Old Series, i. 20. ^ Cf. MacRitchie, p. 37. 
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j^omnjdkere daijgd. 0 rctSdi phenil: ‘‘ /, horije, so sinjdn pa/me^ 
iaygdvgeri thai thule-Sar/ger/geri ! ” Lel-pes i pomrti, gdi-peske. 
“ I Te dikhes, o pdpos phenel rndyge: ‘ /, horije, so sinjdn 

parne-&i7)geijgeri thai thvZe-iarigiTjgeri ! *" 

2. 0 fom phenel: ** E, fomnije, naSti ne-li phenSs: ‘ 7, ddde, 
egd foven te menjdte I ' Te phvMa o pdpos: ‘ Kdna, horije t ^ 
phen Uske: ‘Kdna marjgis' ” 

3. 0 roMi: Beljdke aStidi, horije V Ovel, Ddde.*' 

4. Geli-peske i pomni. E^fomnije, vakerghjdn ?** **Vaker- 

ghjdm Uske. PhuSLjds man kdna t'aavel. Me pheyghjdm Uske: 
‘ Beljdke.* ” 0 pom phendl: “ Dza, te Tnaijgds mdyge katdr o 

pdpos dui Sel Uvja, te phenes kai IcadSdv tergovjdte.** 

5. Geliipomni,vakerghjds e popdske, 0 pdpos phenel: *'Bichdl 
les paS mdnde.** Geld o pom ko pdpos, ko raSdi. *'LaSi hlel, DevUskoro 
man'dS** '' Te del tut i ladi hlel, Hasdne!* 0 pdpos phenel: 
'*Kiti lovdntsa kakeris tergdvja?** ** Ahd Ddde, de Tnan trin Set 
Uvja.** Liljds o pom trin Sel Uvja. “ TdShos DevUsa, DevUskoro 
TYvandS.** ‘‘ But sastipe figdl tuke, Hasdne.** 

6. Lehpes o pom, geld-peske. *'^omnije, liljdm Ustar tHn 
Sel Uvja. Beljdke kamavdl. Te phuSla mdrjge —‘ kai geld Hasdn t ^ 
—tu te phenes: * Geld tergovjdte* ** 

7. Dzal 0 pdpos pe dasnjdke, pe gadzjdke. GadHje, te 
keres mdyge jek hokoli, kai vikinen man ko holipe.** U'xtjel i 


stream (a little river where water flows). The priest sees the woman’s legs. The 
priest says: ‘ Heigh, damsel, how white your legs are, how fat your legs are ! ’ 
The woman betook herself, went. * Husband ! See, the minister says to me : 
“ Heigh, damsel, how white your legs are and how fat! ” ’ 

2. The husband says : ‘ Eh, wife, can you not say to him : “ 0 father, would 
that they were round your neck ! ” If the minister asks; “ When, damsel 1 
tell him : “ When you wish.” ’ 

3. The priest: ‘ Can I this evening, damsel V ‘I consent, father.’ 

4. The woman went ‘Well, wife, have you spoken?’ ‘I told him. He 
asked me when he should come. I told him, “ In the evening.” ’ The Gypsy 
says : ‘ Go, beg for me from the minister two hundred levs, and say that I shall 
go a’ trading.’ 

6. The woman went, told the minister. The minister says : ‘ Send him to me.^ 
The Gypsy went to the minister, to the priest. ‘ Good evening, man of God.’ 
‘ May He give you a good evening, Hassan.’ The minister says: ‘ With how much 
money will you trade ? ’ ‘ Heigh, father, give me three hundred levs.* The Gypsy 
took three hundred levs. ‘ Remain with God, man of God.’ ‘ Much health attend 
you, Hassan.’ 

6. The Gypsy betakes himself, went. ‘Wife, I have taken from him three 
hundred levs. He will come in the evening. Should he ask after me,—“ Where 
is Hassan gone ? ”—tell him : “ He has gone a* trading.” ’ 

7. The minister goes to his Bulgarian, his wife. ‘ Woman, make me a cake, for 
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dasniy herdl i hokoli, dinjds la; tsidinjds o pdpos prdvo ki 
fomni. 

8. Ko p&rtes tak tak Salavil. Ikistili i fomni. *\Ko sinjdn 
tut*' TdinCy boHje, me sinjdm'* Phuteril o pdrtes i fomni, 
del amd/ri opdpos. Ndygilo pi feredza, Umhlavdlda, RasSiri- 
edjlo, o p6po8. HeJye okotdr i fomni ali, 0 pdpos e fowmjdke: 
*Hdde hoHje^hCy sar ai javin!" I 'fomni pherUl: E, Edde, 
i rat amari ai! " 

9. Hilqe okotdr o fom ko pdrtea &ilav6L 0 pdpoa hai-tamdm 

u^tjU te dzal te dikhil ko pdrtea ko mardl, i fomni pherUl: 
‘*BeS, Ddde, heS, me kadzdv." Geli i 'jromni, phuterghjda o pdrtea. 
0 fom Idke: *'Hi, ^omnije, te dav mivdze te dajd, adake ua dinjdn 
man gocU te lav jek rovli ta te (hindv rdboSi, Nedi trebe ao 
kaldv, ao kabikindv, te goninav aTnetka?" Dikhljda o fom e 
popda dndi oddja. ” La6i blel, DevUakoro manuS," “ Saatipi te 
del o Del, HaadneJ* ** BeS4a, beS4a," phendl o fom e popdake. 
"'J^omnije! thov marjge dndi kakdvi xapi pani te tdtjol, 

thai ikdl-ta o uatrda** 

10. 0 pdpoa liljda te moUneUpea e fomeake: '"Haadne, ma ker 

mdntaa £okd! Te mufavea man, ne4i tadlo gav kaaadn mar/ge ? ** 
0 pom phendl: “ E, pdpe, tu me pomnjd marjgljdn buljd te dea, 

pdle me tut kamupavdvJ* **Amdn, Haadne, molinav-man tuke; 
me te kerghjdm, tu ma ker, khanelipe! ” Lei o pom, mupavdl e 

they call me to a baptism.’ The Bulgarian wife arises, makes a cake, gave it; the 
mimster went straightway to the Gypsy woman. 

8. At the door he knocks, tak tak. The Gypsy woman came out. * Who are 
you ? * ‘ Hush, damsel, it is L’ The Gypsy woman opens the door, the minister 
goes in. He took off his cassock. He hangs it up. He made himself comfortable, 
the minister. Behold the Gypsy woman came. The minister to the woman : 
‘ Well, damsel, how early it is ! ’ The woman answers: ‘ Heigh, father, the night 
is ours !* 

9. Behold the Gypsy man knocks at the door. The minister scarcely gets up 
to see who is knocking at the door when the woman says : ‘ Sit down, father, sit 
down, 1 will go.’ The woman went, opened the door. Her husband says to her: 
‘ Hi, wife, may I violate your mother, because you did not remind me to take a 
stick that I might cut notches. Is it not necessary that I should keep account of 
what I take (buy) and what I sell ?’ The Gypsy saw the minister in the room. 
* Good evening, man of God.’ ‘ May God give health, Hassan.’ ‘ Sit down, sit 
down,’ says the Gypsy to the minister. ‘Wife, arise, put me a little water into 
the kettle to boil, and get out the razor.’ 

10. The minister began to beseech the Gypsy : ‘ Hassan, do not do that way with 
me ! If you shave me, will not the whole village laugh at me ? ’ The Gypsy says : 
‘Eh, minister, you desired to know my wife, now I shall shave you.’ ‘Pity, 
Hassan, I beseech you ; though I did, do not do likewise, a dirty trick ! ’ The 
Gypsy sets to work, shaves the minister, makes him young. The minister sits on 
one side, it is not to be recognized that he is a priest. 
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popdSy kerel les ternd. Besel o popos rigdte, na pendzdrghjovel kai 
si pdpos. 

11. *^Romnije*' o fom phendy “ te dzcis, te viklnes e popaditja."' 
Geli i j^omni: “ Popadltje, popaditje, ela amende; te heSds te 
IcaidSf te kerds sedinl^a, ino fom geld dromdste ta sinjdra kdrkofi'' 
I popaditja phenel: “ 0 pdpos-da geld ko holihd, me-da sinjdm 
kdrlcofi!' 

12. Liljds-pes i popodltja e 'fomnjdsa; tsidindd, hem aven 

hem 'xpratinen, Bede te mntren-pes, I fomni phenel: "'Papa- 
ditja, vd/reso si tulce haygd*' I popaditja phuddl: E, so si, 
horije?’^ mind si tuke har/gV* I popaditja phudel: ko 

Icopravinel la, borije ? ” I pomni phendl: Mo pom Icopravinel 
la” “ E, sar k'opravinel la ? ” “ Sardi ? Ov si kovdSi, Icopra¬ 

vinel la** 

13. Gele othi. So te dikhel i popaditja ? E popds na pend- 

zardl, kai si mnpavdd. A o pdpos pe dasnjd pendSarel, amd 
tdinjel, na Idsa, ladzdl kai si mupavdd, 0 pom 

phenel: “ Dza-ta, te an dui momeljd** Geli i pomni, arjghjds 
doni momeljd. Lei o pom, thovel ande popdskoro dui-da vastd 
po jek momelL Dolel o pom e popaditjd, paSljardl, hnlje del; a 
o pdpos svetinel lerjge e momeljentsa, te dikhjol pd-hikar e pomeske 
sar te del bulje e popaditjd. Dinjds la bulje ! 

14. BeSte si. Ni o pdpos m i popaditja 'xpratinel. 

0 pdpos pe dasnjd pendzarel, a i dasni e popds na^ti pendzarel 

11. ‘Wife/ the Gypsy says, ‘go and call the minister’s wife.’ The woman 
went: ‘ Minister’s wife, minister’s wife, come to us ; let us sit and spin and keep 
vigil, my husband has gone on the road, and I am alone.’ The minister’s wife 
says : ‘ The minister too has gone to a baptism, and I am alone also.’ 

12. The minister’s wife betook herself with the Gypsy woman; they went, and 
as they come they talk. They sat down to make water. The Gypsy woman says : 
‘ Minister’s wife, you have got something crooked.’ The minister’s wife asks : 
‘Well, what is it, damsel ?’ ‘Your min6 is crooked.’ The minister’s wife asks : 
‘ Eh, who will straighten it, damsel ? ’ The Gypsy woman says : ‘ My husband 
will straighten it.’ ‘And how will he straighten it ?’ ‘How indeed? He is a 
blacksmith, he will straighten it,’ 

13. They went there. What does the minister’s wife see ? She does not 
recognize the minister, for he is shaved. On the other hand the minister recog¬ 
nizes his wife, but he is silent, he does not speak with her, he is ashamed because 
he is shaved. The Gypsy says: ‘Go, fetch two candles.’ The Gypsy .woman 
went, brought two candles. The Gypsy takes them, puts them one apiece into the 
ministers two hands. The Gypsy seizes the minister’s wife, makes her lie down, 
embraces her; and the minister lights them with the candles that one may the 
better see the Gypsy as he is embracing the minister’s wife. He embraced her ! 

14. They are seated. Neither the minister speaks, nor the minister’s wife 
speaks. The minister recognizes his wife, but the wife cannot recognize the 
minister, because he is shaved. They started to go away. The minister and the 
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Jtai isi mufavdd. Taidindd te dSan-pealce. 0 pdpos thai i 
popaditja hem dSan hem ywo^inen. K&na i popaditja: “Abe 
dido, p6pe, tu-li einjdn f ” “ Tdinje, gadiije, tdinje! ” “Abidido, 
pipe, ko mwraghjds tut ? ” 0 pdpoa phenil: “ Tdinje, gadSije, 

tdinje; ko tut buljd dinjda, ov-da man mvpaghjda” 

15. Akand ni si o pdpoa Idke t’arakhjdl md^ana, ni ai i 
popaditja e popdake t’arakhjil md^o^na. 

oradA masAl, buradA salIk. 

(OTHB PARAMTSI, ATHB SASTIPAT). 

minister’s wife both walk and talk. Now the minister’s wife: ‘ But father, 
minister, is it you ? ’ ‘ Silence, woman, silence ! ’ ‘ But father, minister, who 
shared you 1 * The minister says : ‘ Silence, woman, silence; he who embraced 
you, ’twas he who shaved me.’ 

15. Now neither is the minister in a position to find fault with (revile) her, 
nor is the minister’s wife in a position to revile the minister. 

There’s the Tale, Here’s your Health. 

Notes to the Text. 

§ 1. Vazdinjds pt pa^ddea ... I am not sure whether the writing vdzdav 
instead of vdzdav is not the more correct of the two. I was formerly misled by 
the similarity in sound to the Bulgarian proposition v8z, * towards,’ ‘against.’ 
A recent visit to Sofia gave me the opportunity of seeing Pashi Suljofif again, and 
of hearing him pronounce the word with a distinct a. Paspati has Idzdava, and 
Miklosich compares the word with Kurdish vazd^'a, Padddea : Greek plural of 
loan-word, Turk.pcula. 

§ 8. RaaHriadjlo . . . one of the very few loan-words in this tale. Bulg. 
raaiirOtvam ‘ 1 stretch out,’ Romani raaHrinav-man, and past tense passive formation 
{middle voice) as from a aar stem ; hence raa^risdjlo for raaSirisdnilo. 

§ 13. te dtkhjol p6-hikar e i^omiske . . . Perhaps the right translation may be : 
‘that it may seem all the nicer to the Gypsy.’ Dikhjovel does mean 'to seem,’ 
Turkish gjdrunmek, Bulg. vt£da-ae. 

§ 15. Idke t'arakhjdl mdxfina . . . Perhaps Turk.-Arab, mexanet ‘ vilifying.’ 


IV.—BALKAN NOTES 
By Andreas 
(1.) Athenian Gypsies 

A GYPSY orchestra played nightly in the Panhellenion 
Bestaurant; but the younger musicians, though they 
recognized Romani when they heard it, did not speak the 
language; and the older members of the band knew, 1 think, but 
little more than the younger. In the Balkans, where one expects 
to find real wild Gypsies, these people were too civilized to be 
worth cultivating. Yet it seemed at first that they were, as every¬ 
body assured me, the only Gypsies in Athens; for I scoured 
the streets of the city for three days and found no others. 
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Then by good fortune I met an Englishman, Mr. T. E. Black- 
burne, who remembered to have seen, about a month before, an 
encampment near the Botanical Gardens. He directed me to 
take tram No. 10, and dismount at the point where it crosses the 
railway; and I resolved that on the next day. May 7,1913, which 
was to be the last of my stay at the Piraeus, 1 would make a final 
effort to discover Greek Gypsies. I found tram No. 10 without 
difficulty; but as I was on the point of stepping in, it suddenly 
occurred to me that the car might be on its return, and not on its 
outward journey: and as I hesitated the bell rang and it passed 
round a corner out of sight. I stood, rather stupidly, wondering 
what to do, when suddenly guidance was sent in the form of a 
curious coincidence. I heard a voice at my elbow, and looking 
down saw an unmistakably Gypsy girl asking leave in Greek ta 
tell my fortune. She was accompanied by an older woman 
and both were dressed in clothes that were spotlessly clean, 
and brilliant with red, yellow and blue colour. To their nO' 
small amazement I addressed them in Romani: but they did 
not receive me as a brother. On the contrary they began imme¬ 
diately to beg; and though we talked until a disconcerting crowd 
collected, and though they followed me for a long distance, I waa 
obliged to escape into a restaurant without even having obtained 
an answer to my reiterated question: ‘ Where do you live ? ’ 

After lunch I searched the district Mr. Blackbume had 
indicated, a half-built suburb, in which many streets had been 
laid out and named, but few houses built. Possible camp-sitea 
were abundant, but I found neither tents, nor even the tokena 
of recent fires, and was obliged to retrace my way disconsolately 
towards the centre of the town. I had not walked a third of 
the distance when I met three young Gypsy women, as gaily 
dressed as my first acquaintances, strolling leisurely along and 
evidently returning home. Mindful of my morning’s experience> 
I passed them without speaking; and then, turning, followed in 
their steps until they reached an isolated group of houses and 
vanished. 

A knot of Gypsy children playing in the street indicated that 
I was in a small Gypsy quarter* or mahala, though the houses 


' To reach this place the visitor should alight from the tram where it crosses the 
railway, and, while still facing the Botanical Gardens, turn to the right and walk 
along the Hue. The mahala wrill then be found on the left of the line and at a> 
distance of about two hundred yards from it. 
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were made of ordinary bricks and mortar and altogether unlike 
the Gypsy huts of tin or mud I saw afterwards in other parts 
of the Balkans. Through one of the buildings passed an arched 
carriage-way, closed by high wooden doors, and near it an ancient 
dame was sitting. To her I spoke. She exhibited no surprise, 
nor did she even trouble to answer; but beckoning with a lean 
finger led me silently within the gates. 1 found myself in a 
large courtyard with a well in the centre, but whether completely 
enclosed, or not, I did not notice. On the right were several 
dark brown tents, not very large; and, on the left, a row of little 
houses, into the first of which 1 was invited. 

It seemed to consist of a single room, three walls of which 
contained no openings, both door and window being in the fourth. 
It was perfectly clean and carpeted with good rugs, and the bed¬ 
ding was stacked neatly in a corner and covered with a pure white 
counterpane. The family, seated on the floor eating a meal from 
a little low round table, included my host, who was a vendor of 
carpets and, if his word could be trusted, a great traveller, his wife 
and three children, as well as the old lady; but so many others 
crowded in to see me, that it was difficult to distinguish the real 
tenants of the house from the visitors. The men wore ordinary 
clothes with soft felt hats; and the women, in addition to the 
brightly coloured dresses I have mentioned already, had numerous 
small gold coins in their hair, not in the plaits, but above the fore¬ 
head, and they stained their hands and nails with henna. Of their 
dialect I cannot, of course, speak: but they used in for ‘ not,' 
Icazom for ‘ how many, ’ and, I am almost sure, terdva for ‘ I have.' 

My welcome was unexpectedly cordial and enthusiastic: all 
rose to greet me, shaking hands warmly. My host sent for a 
chair, and when I refused it, seated me on a pile of cushions with 
covers so beautifully embroidered that, dusty from my walk, I was 
ashamed to use them. Then they invited me to share their 
meal, the old dame taking up a position on my right hand and 
feeding me with a fork, selecting tit-bits from the dish, while my 
host on the left continually passed up a tumbler of wine which he 
never allowed to become empty. Unaccustomed to such regal 
state I was somewhat overwhelmed—almost overwhelmed too by 
the quantity of meat and drink they expected me to consume, and 
the rapidity with which they presented it. Hardly had I half- 
masticated one morsel than another was waiting before my 
mouth: scarcely had I swallowed one draught before the glass 
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refilled rose as though mechanically before my eyes. And at last 
I had to declare in unmistakably clear terms that the process of 
stuffing must cease, and with many protests the table and the 
remains of the meal were cleared away. 

Then the door was opened and all the G 3 rpsies of the mahala, 
who had been scrimmaging at the window for a look, filed in, 
gazed, shook hands and departed; and 1 found myself holding 
a formal reception. Who or what I was taken to he, and why I 
was considered worthy of so much honour, I never discovered; 
but it was obvious that I was counted, at the least, a very curious 
phenomenon. And the musicians established themselves in a 
corner—a man who played sweet eastern melodies on a clarinet 
and a handsome lad with a little double drum—and girls of 
surpassing beauty, the most perfect Gypsy types I have ever seen, 
danced stately oriental measures in the centre of the crowded 
room, while a dense mass of onlookers, unable to obtain admission, 
struggled and jostled at the door and window. And when the 
exhausted musicians stopped, 1 pressed coins to their foreheads 
amid loud applause. 

Suddenly and without apparent reason a violent quarrel 
began. The family who were entertaining me proclaimed loudly 
that the rest of the tribe were thieves : and the rest of the tribe 
retorted no less loudly in a similar sense. My host begged me to 
remain sitting and take no notice of so insignificant an affair; and 
he and his relations began to eject their offensive neighbours. But 
the spell was broken. Anything that might have happened after¬ 
wards would have seemed spiritless and dreary after what had 
already passed, and I insisted on saying farewell and leaving, not 
without an honourable escort, the house and the mahala. 


(2.) Gypsies in Salonika 

The political situation in Salonika on May 9-12,1913, the date of 
my visit, was intensely interesting; the town was under military 
government and the streets were so crowded with soldiers that 
one seemed to be crossing a barrack-square just after a battalion 
parade had been dismissed. But I had not come to study Balkan 
politics: to see Gypsies was my object; and it seemed as though 
it might be difficult to find them amid the disturbance and bustle 
of military preparation. But, fortunately for me, Gypsies swarm 
in Salonika. The tall dark man who carries your bag is probably 
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a Gypsy: so is the swarthy boy who blacks your hoots; and it is 
ten to one, if you sit at a table in front of a caf4, that a Gypsy 
woman will accost you within five minutes. But when I landed I 
had no bag to carry, and I wanted neither to have my boots 
polished nor to sit in a cafe; and so the first Gypsies I saw were 
two little girls in the principal street, who giggled when I 
addressed them in Romani, and clung to one another, too shy 
to answer. Soon afterwards, seeking a place in which to lunch, 
I met them again with their mother, who carried a baby in the 
folds of her cloak. A fragile-looking woman with refined features 
and a hauntingly pathetic expression, she was sitting on the 
steps of a restaurant eating a plate of yoghurt, and 1 paused to 
speak with her. But she, too, was uncommunicative. She 
watched me enter, waited awhile, and then departed. She must 
have spread the news of my arrival, for almost immediately three 
characteristically Gypsy men, the pads on whose backs proclaimed 
them porters, took up a position of advantage opposite the window 
near which I sat, and eyed me curiously as I ate. Lunch finished, 
I went out and spoke to them. But it seemed impossible to 
extract anything from them except laughter; every sentence 
convulsed them with merriment, and their mirth was so noisy that 
a crowd soon collected. Crowds are forbidden in cities under 
military rule, and I was glad when, having at last persuaded one of 
the Gypsies to tell me that they lived in Tiaxr Mahala (Meadow 
Quarter), I was able to escape. 

That afternoon I went with two friends, one of whom was 
Captain R. E. Jepson of the steamship Foylemore, in which I 
was travelling, to seek the mahala. We found it at the west end 
of the town, beyond the ‘ rag, ’ and, as usual, not far from the 
municipal refuse-heap. It consisted of some three hundred houses 
or huts, arranged in one long and rather crooked street, down the 
centre of which ran an open gutter, the main drain of the village. 
This gutter was the only unsavoury thing in the whole quarter: 
the houses themselves, both inside and out, were attractively clean. 
Most of them were built with a framework of laths and reeds, 
plastered with mud and white-washed. The roofs of all, and the 
walls of some, were made of flattened kerosene tins. Many were 
effectively decorated with red and blue lines, and a few householders 
had attempted more ambitious conventional floral patterns. No 
furniture was to be seen even in the smith’s house, which showed 
signs of superior wealth and was separated from the road by a neat 
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little yard, on one side of which stood the smithy. But the mats on 
the floor and the tidy stacks of white bedding were so scrupul¬ 
ously clean, that, most unexpectedly, the general impression left 
after our visit was one of airiness and freshness. 

I had then no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the in¬ 
habitants. They were Mohammedans and did not beg at all; but, 
on this occasion, almost every person I addressed pretended to know 
no Eomani. 

When I revisited the tnahala the next afternoon (Sunday) I 
met, as I came near, a very drunk Gypsy who answered me in his 
own tongue when 1 spoke to him; and as we conversed, I noticed 
at the extreme end of the village a group of ragged tents made from 
dilapidated sacks. I approached one in which a party of Gypsies 
were talking, and after watching them for a few moments, spoke to 
the occupants in Romani, and was immediately invited to enter and 
sit down upon the litter of unclean rags with which the ground 
was covered. They were friendly folk and unsuspicious; and we 
talked long and pleasantly while a crowd collected at the mouth of 
the tent and gazed at the unusual sight. Many of the women were 
tattooed on the forehead—one, for instance, bore a mark like a very 
short-pronged trident—and they were so keenly interested in my 
tattooing that I was obliged to take off my coat and waistcoat 
several times in order to exhibit it. Then we went outside and sat 
in a circle while the women made a lire and brewed me a cup of 
coffee, though nobody else drank; and the head of the family bought 
yogh'Art from a peddler and gave me to eat, though nobody else ate, 
and becoming somewhat embarrassed by so much hospitality, I rose 
to take my leave. 

A young man accompanied me to set me on my way, and I 
invited him to prolong his walk as far as the first house of the 
town, which happened to be a little inn. It was a holiday, and 
tables were set outside at which many people were sitting, and gay 
parties drove by on their way to the country, often carrying with 
them in the carriage an instrument similar to a street-piano, but 
without wheels, and gaudily decorated with pictures, paper festoons 
and tinsel. Such a hurdy-gurdy halted near us, and was engaged 
by a group of Turkish lads to make music for their dances, the 
most admired of which was a sort of William Tell performance. 
One youth stood motionless with a small cup balanced on his head, 
while another danced round him brandishing a sword-bayonet, 
borrowed from a soldier, within an inch of his face, until at 
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last with a great sweep of the weapon, he smashed the cup to 
a,toms. 

A very dark soldier, a fine strong man in a Servian uniform, sat 
At our table; and, as we watched the dancing and talked, it seemed 
to me that he listened attentively and that there was a suspicious 
glitter of intelligence in his eyes. Three several times did I accuse 
him of being a Gypsy, and three several times did he assume a 
vacant look and shake his head as if he did not imderstand. But 
after, perhaps, an hour, he suddenly and without explanation joined 
in the conversation. Ho was a Servian conscript, Zivdi Bfirskovits, 
married, the father of three children, and the owner of a house and 
land near Ub, two horses and three cows. Poor fellow, he was tired 
•of the war and very homesick, and had sought out the mahala 
in order to hear his own language spoken. He expected to be 
released from service almost immediately; but Balkan politics took 
a new turn, and I fear that he remained with the colours, unless— 
which Heaven forbid!—a sadder fate overtook him. 

We were joined by an elder brother of my first friend, and the 
four of us went for a walk in the crowded streets of the town, 
drinking much beer and calling for a meal at the most revolting 
little eating-shop I have ever entered. The viands, all horrible and 
oily, were exhibited on a dirty fly-infested counter near the door. 
Being famished I took the least sickening dish 1 could find, plain 
macaroni; but the Gypsies did not hesitate to choose fishes’ heads 
and meat that looked like entrails. It was a wretched finale for so 
delightful a day. I fear I sulked: at all events it was a glad relief 
when the soldier guided me back to the ship. 

He was waiting for me on the quay the next morning with a 
request that I would write a postcard for him to his wife, and we 
revisited the mahala. In the middle of the village, standing alone, 
is a ^odio-like building, large by comparison with the Gypsy houses, 
which while serving the purposes of an inn seems also to be used 
as headquarters by the police. There we sat and drank, and caused 
the policeman to drink. And presently a man, who was described 
as a Bulgar, came with his ass, and on the ass’s back the car¬ 
case of a sheep which he hung to a tree and offered for sale. But 
the Gypsies poked it with their fingers and smelt it, and departed 
scornfully with much laughter. And the policeman laughed too; 
and I laughed when it was explained to me that the animal had 
not been slaughtered but had died a natural death. But the Bulgar 
did not laugh. Two gendarmes came and took him, and his ass. 
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and his dead sheep, away to prison. And it seemed legitimate to 
draw a conclusion: namely, that the Bulgar knew his market, 
and that, but for the gendarmes, he would have found, even among 
those scornful Gypsies who poked the meat with their fingers and 
departed laughing, customers who would have bought and eaten his 
mulano mas. 

Then, after visiting a tiny Gypsy caf4 where we were cross- 
examined about the condition of Gypsies in Servia and Great 
Britain, the soldier took me to see his camp near the harbour, and 
so to the steamship Foylemore, waving me a hearty farewell as 
the vessel put to sea. 

At the opposite end of Salonika, beyond the town, there is 
also a mahala, but of Christian Gypsies, and much smaller than the 
Mohammedan colony. I visited it with friends, and the presence 
of strangers had the usual effect: the Gypsies resolutely pretended 
neither to speak nor understand their own language until some 
mischievous little children, unable to control their facial muscles, 
betrayed them. My friends demanded music and dancing, and 
after a short delay a bass drum and a broken clarinet, ill-mended 
with twine, were produced with two men to play them, and four 
others who danced a country dance hand-in-hand. It was a dull 
spiritless performance, much less entertaining than the scramble 
for money when it was ended. We found two Turkish ladies in 
the camp, seeking to engage a housemaid ; for the women of this 
tribe work as domestic servants. The children begged dreadfully, 
and some of them followed us fully a mile, when we came away, 
leaving us occasionally to avoid a policeman, but always returning 
to renew their importunity. 

(3.) A ‘Turkish Scandal’ 

Osman Osmanoff, UeribaSi of the Varna Gypsies, had bidden 
Gilliat-Smith and myself to a Senlik (merry-making) on Sunday 
evening, May 18,1913, just four days after my arrival in the town. 
We had doubted—I know not why—the sincerity of his invitation, 
and it was nearly seven o'clock when we returned from a ramble 
in the fresh green woods to find that melancholy Yusuf had been 
waiting an hour, sent to remind us of our engagement by Osman, 
who seems also to have had his doubts about the sincerity of our 
acceptance. Yusuf is a nomad Zagund^i whose apparent means of 
livelihood is the relation of his family misfortunes, the greatest of 
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which, the Ul-health of his baby, his neighbours attribute to a 
diet of mvii kaini. Unlike other Zagund^is he is a dispiriting 
companion, and, perhaps for this reason, we delayed an hour and 
ate a meal at the Consulate before accompanying him to Osman’s 
cafe. 

Osman’s cafe, the town-hall of the Gypsy maluda, is a little 
low room about eighteen feet square, with small windows in three 
of the walls, the fourth being a party-wall of another house or 
room. At a corner next this party-wall is the door, and, close to 
it, the cash-box, behind which stands Osman’s throne, a narrow 
wooden platform raised high above the ground, just large enough 
to accommodate the UeribaE, or his deputy, sitting cross-legged. 
Beyond this throne, against the party-wall and reaching to the 
back of the room, is the most honourable seat, a much larger 
though lower platform covered with matting. Behind a partition 
screen, in the corner diagonally opposite the door, is the kitchen: 
a fire of wood-charcoal with tiny saucepans {dzezves), each just 
large enough to make one cup of coffee, shelves on which are 
ranged glasses and little handleless cups, and a great earthen¬ 
ware vase of water half-buried in the ground. To the right of 
the door as one enters is a bench, in front of which stands a 
small table with a couple of stools; and, between this bench 
and the kitchen, there is a platform similar to the more honour¬ 
able seat opposite. The walls and ceiling are whitewashed and 
undecorated, and the floor is simply the bare earth hardened by 
much traffic. 

The caf4 was almost empty, but Osman was there to receive us 
with his usual courtesy, and place us on the platform close to the 
throne. But first he sent to his house for a rug on which we 
might sit; and later, when with the solicitude of a conscientious 
host, he noticed our discomfort, he caused large cushions to be 
brought. His suavity and politeness to us were in strong con¬ 
trast with the ultra-emphasis or violence of his communications 
to his subjects. Belonging to a different tribe, and speaking a 
slightly different dialect, not tall, wiry rather than muscular, not 
even rich, it could only have been intellectual superiority that 
raised him to the dignity of UerihaH of a mahala of 180 houses, 
a position officially recognized by the government. Such a post is 
not necessarily permanent—the Gypsies of Baltsik recently 
petitioned Mr. D2eko Dzekoft’ the Prefect of Varna, to depose 
their chief, and he directed them to choose another—and Osman 
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has his critics and opponents.^ In consequence, he evidently feels 
it necessary to keep a tight grip over the people he governs. 
When he speaks, it is generally to address the whole company: 
when he commands silence, they scarce dare draw breath. He is 
eloquent and persuasive, delights in oriental platitudes, and often 
expresses what he has to say in the form of a parable. Nor does 
he n^lect to use theatrical devices to give emphasis to his words: 
he gesticulates freely; at critical parts of the argument his rest¬ 
less eyes seem to start from their bony sockets; and once we 
saw him drive home a point by raising a heavy stool above his 
head, and flinging it with all his force upon the floor. Uncon¬ 
sciously following the precept of Machiavelli, he chooses to be 
feared rather than loved. If we entered the mahala alone we 
were at once exasperated by a flock of begging children and im¬ 
portunate women; but if Osman were with us, nobody dared 
approach: and a word spoken by him publicly was more than 
enough to counteract hopes of gain, and prevent any of his sub¬ 
jects from accompanying me in my journey across Bulgaria. He 
is certainly a great ruler: but the very qualities that make him 
great make him a little disappointing as a Gypsy—he has none of 
the bewitching levity of his race. 

The company arrived gradually, each man saluting us respect¬ 
fully as he passed, until there were well over a hundred persons 
crowded into the little room. Women, of course, never enter 
Osman’s caf4: in that respect, at any rate, he is a strict Moham¬ 
medan. For costume they wore blue Turkish trousers decorated 
with black braid, or the brown trousers of Bulgarian peasants 
a girdle generally red, sometimes an effectively braided coat 
or waistcoat, a brightly patterned shirt, a fez, and in the case 
of the older or more important men a turban. Osman himself 
was conspicuous by reason of his official astrakhan cap or 
kalpak. Many had clothes that were almost new; while others, 
and particularly the Zagund^is, wore splendidly picturesque rags, 
and wore them with grace and dignity. The very patches on their 
shirts—and often the restorations were more conspicuous than the 
attenuated remains of the original garment—Avere singularly bril¬ 
liant, for the added pieces never matched the original material. I 
like to think that the kaleidoscopic effect produced was evidence 

^ Balkan thrones are rickety, and it is not surprising, though rather sad, that 
three months after this was written both these potentates fell. Osman has lost his 
little kingdom and Mr. DXeko D/ekoff his prefecture. 
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of good taste rather than a mere symptom of poverty. And, if 
they were dirty, they were soiled by kindly oriental dust, which 
resembles rather the dry powder one sees on labourers in flour 
mills or bakehouses than the filthy adhesive grime we distill from 
black coal in our great British cities. 

But the 2^gund^is ventured not upon the honourable platform 
where Osman had placed us. We were surrounded by the house¬ 
dwelling elders: venerable old gentlemen with serious mien and 
courtly manners, who, until the attractions of the dancing became 
irresistible, sat politely facing us. Little cups of cofiee and little 
glasses of tea were handed round by a boy, Osman’s servant, and 
occasionally beggars drifted in, wedged their way with difficulty 
through the room, and took up collections. Then the blind singer 
from Rustchuk began to sing, almost with tears, the pathetic Conte 
du Pont of which Paspati printed a wretched version, accompany¬ 
ing himself on a sort of lute, played like a mandoline with a plec¬ 
trum.^ But nobody gave him much attention: the audience had 
assembled to witness comedy, not to listen to pathos: they talked 
'eagerly one with another, and the atmosphere was tense with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. And presently the old man’s song was cut 
short by the arrival of the dancers. 

They were four in number, of whom two had prepared them¬ 
selves for the performance merely by blacking their faces and 
stripping to the waist, but wore ordinary Bulgarian trousers. 
One brandished a heavy wooden stick with a cord attached to 
both ends like a bowstring. A third man was more elaborately 
•clothed in brown garments which were fantastically ragged and 
decorated with a huge artificial rose at the breast. His face 
also was blackened, and he carried a rough bow slung across 
his back, as well as a small glass bottle in his girdle. The fourth 
dancer was a wan youth wearing rather long hair and dressed 
like a girl in a dark purple velvet dress with a white lace collar. 
Later in the evening, he removed the velvet costume, which he was 
ovidently afraid of spoiling, and appeared in a simple gown of white 
cotton, spotted with red, reaching to his ankles, under which he 
wore the bloomers of a Turkish woman and ordinary stockings. It 
is significant that he was clean shaved, for in this part of the world 


^ The old man had two instruments, a small lute with three, and a larger one 
with five strings. The latter, 1 think, was thus tuned : bass, two strings in 
unison; a single string a fifth above the bass; and two strings in unison, as 
chanterelles. 
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the absence of a moustache means one of two things: either 
a eunuch who cannot, or an effeminate man who does not wish to 
g^ow hair on his face.* 

Before beginning the dance itself the actors stood for a while 
in the middle of the room, exhibiting themselves, pretending 
to drink from the bottle, shouting, cracking jokes, and generally 
playing the fool. According to Osman, the performance we were 
about to witness was known as a ‘ Turkish Scandal,’ and it should 
probably be counted among the customs which Gypsies have pre¬ 
served but not originated. To call it a scandal was to speak as 
euphemistically as it would be to describe the process of burning 
alive as rather unpleasant. It was so supremely indecent that 
many will wonder how we sat it out, and others will doubtless expect 
to read here a denunciation couched in the strongest possible terms. 
To such I reply that what would be indecent and disgusting in a 
drawing-room is often harmless and amusing in a village alehouse, 
a soldiers’ barracks, or a Gypsy camp; and that standards of con¬ 
ventional propriety differ greatly in different parts of the world. 
The ‘ Turkish Scandal ’ was what our friends the Gypsies liked; 
and they assumed that we would like it too. Uncultivated people, 
they would probably be deeply shocked—and rightly shocked—by 
much that they might see in Great Britain; and we who boast a 
higher civilization need not be ashamed to confess that we were 
able to take, for that evening, the Gypsy view of things, and enjoy 
our friends’ hospitality. All the details of the entertainment 
cannot be described conveniently in English; yet, since they have 
probably ethnological importance, an account of them, translated 
into Latin by a member of the G.L.S., is added in a footnote. 

The dance was performed with tremendous energy by all except 
the youth, who walked about among his colleagues in a half-hearted, 
listless way, smiling a forced and meretricious smile. The others 
circled round the small free space in the middle of the cafe, with 
their knees so bent that they were almost crouching on their heels. 
Clenching their fists, they clapped their elbows rhythmically—even 
spasmodically—on their ribs, jerking their heads violently from 
side to side in time with the motions of their arms, and working 

^ There were two other men in the camp attached to Osman’s mahcUa who habit¬ 
ually wore female clothing and were reputed pathics. One was the bearded and 
elderly, but gentle Kiz Ali, who told fortunes, sometimes appeared with flowers in 
his hair, and arranged his tent with a neatness and coquetry that were not masculine. 
The other we .seldom saw. He was likewise elderl}^ and so hideous that he appeared 
to be deformed. 
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their stomachs up and down as in the danae du ventre. Gradually 
they drove themselves to such a pitch of frenzy that their eyes 
assumed a fixed and savage stare, protruding unnaturally, while 
their faces and bodies were deluged with sweat. Variations followed. 
After pretending to drink from the bottle they would draw slowly 
from their mouths, with violent convulsions, groans, and the simul¬ 
ation of great pain, long strips of vellum, the entrails of some animal. 
One man stood and danced on another’s naked back, and in so 
doing brought down the stove-chimney with a crash. But most of 
the incidents were coarsely indecent, and the more indecent the 
action the louder the applause.^ The young men laughed gleefully, 
and the old men rose eagerly from their seats to gaze, gloating and 
clapping their hands. 

The end came, as the end of such performances generally does 
come, with bathos. A tray was passed round for contributions 
while the exhausted performers spurred themselves to a last feeble 
effort, using wooden spoons for castanets. And Osman took us 
from the stifling little room, guided us ceremoniously across the 
ditches that separate the mahala from the town, and with many 
polite speeches set us on our homeward way. 

In twilight or mist a squalid slum often assumes the grandeur 
of a cathedral. And now, after the lapse of two months, it seems 
as though a gentle atmosphere had veiled the gross details of our 
entertainment, leaving conspicuous only the outlines and colour of 
a wonderful picture. The dance I have been obliged to describe 
from notes made immediately after the event: indelibly printed on 
my memory is the scene in Osman’s caf4—the naked bodies and 
savage blackened faces in the centre, the tiers of dark eager spec- 

^ ScuiTft ille pannos ita oonsutos ut penis brevis sane sed tamen crassis- 
simi speoiem redderent sibi subligaverat, et inter saltandam saepius puellam 
paedicare simulavit. Quo ties autem hoc fecit semen in lagenam collectum aliis 
bibendom obtnlit. Mox puellam unius e seminudis hominibus dorso insidentero, 
oruribus circa collum ejus connexis, per culum inire conatus est scurra, quod tamen 
prae nimia sedis altitudine efficere non potuit. Dum duo simul, unus solito more a 
fronte, alter a tergo, puellam inibant, alter subito * Avilo ’ exclamavit, quo audito 
oculoB olausit ilia, simulque omnia gaudii summi signa ostendit. Tunc unus 
e seminudis hominibus iotu petitus tanquam mortuus cecidit, humique stratus mansit, 
quern circum velut ejus obliti ceteri saltaverunt, nec multo post scurra genibus 
super cadaver flexis puellam paedicat. Ecce autem mortuus ille subito reviviscens 
penem scurrae dentibus arripere, quern extemplo siirgeniem et cadaver illud pene 
8UO ceu reste a solo tollentem magno plausu exceperunt omnes; nec minor erat 
plausus quum (quod semel taotum factum est) unus e coetu puellam basiavit. 
Saltationibus peractis puella sedem juxta nos cepit, quo facto Osmanus sibi, ut 
hospiti et praecipua, nobis adjuvantibus, munificentia erga histriones uso, jus 
puella per nootem insequentem fruendi pertinere joculariter afiSrmavit. Addidit 
etiam fore ut ter illam paedicaret. 
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tators surrounding them; the half-lighted heads struggling for a 
glimpse through the little windows, the ragged standing crowd in 
the doorway; the whitened walls on which an incandescent oil- 
lamp threw strong shadows, and the gorgeous colouring of the 
oriental clothes. 


(4.) Spoon-making Gypsies 

About May 19, 1913, during my visit to Gilliat-Smith, some 
Gypsy spoon-makers (lingv/rari) came to Varna and stayed several 
days. On the plain to the north of the town, far from Osman’s 
mahcda, they turned their seven donkeys out to graze and pitched 
three very small tents, which they moved frequently according to 
the prevailing wind. The party consisted of an old woman, three 
young women, an unmarried girl, three men, a lad, about ten child¬ 
ren and a baby which was generally slung in a hammock-cradle 
in one of the tents. A soldier in khaki uniform often worked with 
them; but whether he belonged to the family or came hrom the 
barracks, which were quite near, I never ascertained; it was difBi- 
cult to communicate with them, for, although they were dark and 
Gypsylike, they did not understand Romani, but used Rumanian 
among themselves. 

They made spindles, wooden spoons, large wooden ladles, troughs 
and little wheels or pulleys the use of which I did not discover. 
They laboured early and late with exemplary diligence, and a man 
could make a hundred spoons in a day. The women were usually 
employed in hawking their wares in the town, though the girl often 
took a turn at one of the lathes. Of these they had three, but 
they were used only for spindles and pulleys: the spoons were not 
turned. For this reason they differed from the lathe described by 
Julius Teutsch (/. G. L. 8., iv. 275) in being single-ended, but were, 
in other respects, precisely similar. His account of their methods 
also applies exactly to these Gypsies; but I noticed that the old 
lady softened the wood intended for spoons by boiling it in a tin 
can, after it had been roughed into shape, and before it was scooped 
out and finished by the men. They used only two colours for 
decorating the spindles: a dull red and a bright blue. 

When selling in the town they bargained, but at the tents 
they had fixed prices for their goods, neither bargaining nor 
asking more than they were willing to accept. For spindles and 
spoons they charged about the same price: thirty centimes for five. 
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A big wooden ladle cost sixty centimes; and a trough, made of wood 
hardened by burning, two francs. 

Afterwards, near Shumla, when I was travelling with Gypsies, I 
met other spoon-makers, whom my companions called rqjdri. They 
too spoke no Romani, but they differed considerably from the Varna 
party, and the women were distinguished by great brass clasps at 
the waist. I believe they possessed donkeys; although, on the 
road, they travelled in long wagons covered with matting and 
drawn by buffaloes. I saw them, however, but for a moment as 
we passed, and had no time to study them carefully. 

(5.) Gypsies at Galatz, Rumania 

Galatz is a disappointment for the tsiganologue. Gypsies are 
reputed to be so numerous in Rumania that it was natural to expect 
to find a great 'nvaJuda comparable with those in Yama and 
Salonika. Yet during a stay of nine days (June 10-19,1913), and 
after loi^ wanderings in the streets and suburbs, as well as a walk 
round the whole outskirts of the town, I failed to discover a Gypsy 
quarter. Even sporadic Gypsy visitors seemed rather rare. A 
Gypsy band performed, of an evening, in one of the restaurants. 
The musicians were fat haboo-like men in respectable black clothes, 
and they did not play particularly well—to tell the truth their exe¬ 
cution was generally slovenly. The first to whom I spoke pre¬ 
tended to know no Romani; but, after I had scraped acquaintance 
with one of his colleagues, he too joined in the conversation with¬ 
out troubling to excuse or explain his previous simulated ignorance 
of the tongue. And then a marked change came over their music: 
they seemed inspired, playing wildly and with fire. And the sleek 
leader stole softly from the seats of the orchestra, approached my 
table, and taking his violin from under his chin, sang with infinite 
sweetness a little song in the purest Romani. But my humour 
was not then for tame ct^ed G 3 q>sies, and I neglected to cultivate 
the acquaintance of these amiable people. 

I met, too, a dark Gypsy boy at the door of a public-house close 
to the dock-gates, and puzzled his friends and my friends, and the 
publican as well, by talking with him in a language only he and I 
could understand. But he was a stranger who had come to Galatz 
seeking work, and could or would give no information about local 
Gypsies. Strangers, too, and ignorant of the town, were the ragged 
members of a party I met in the principal street, who, when 1 
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addressed them in Romani, immediately inquired if I were a 
thief: and mindful of the stolen hens I had eaten a week before, 
I answered not untruthfully ‘ Yes. ’ 

One day, the place was invaded by Gypsy women leading 
monkeys trained to turn somersaults, and singing songs to the 
accompaniment of a little drum or tambourine—quaint melodies, 
the monotony of which became curiously fascinating. I found 
their camp beyond the town on the Braila road: long wagons 
covered with matting, and strong cloth tents. But they professed 
to be Servian Gypsies, and had no Romani. Again, near the 
station, I stumbled upon a Gypsy family wearing the clean 
white raiment of Rumanian peasants, bright with red and blue 
stitching. They were running to catch a train, burdened with 
things they had bought in the market, and anxiously guiding their 
pretty children across a road that was dangerous with traffic; and 
we had time only to exchange greetings. 

It was almost by accident that I found, towards the end of my 
stay, a camp of native Gypsies. The steamship FoyUmqre, on board 
which, by the kind permission of Messrs. William Johnston & Co. 
and of Captain R. E. Jepson, I was living, moved from the quay to 
a timber-yard on the bank of the Danube at the extreme east of 
the town, beyond the suburb of Badalan. And one day, while 
strolling in the neighbourhood, I spied, in a hollow behind earth¬ 
works which are to form the walls of a new dock, certain 
structures which, on nearer approach, proved to be the dwellings 
of half-a-dozen Gypsy families. Apparently they were not alto¬ 
gether sedentary people, for they were well provided with means 
of transport. Besides ordinary taligaa, unpainted and rickety, 
they had long wagons with low wooden roofs, in which some of 
them slept. Against these were built shelters—they could scarcely 
be called tents—of ragged matting which did not even reach the 
ground, and, however satisfactory as a parasol, must have been a 
wretched protection against wind or rain. They differed from 
other Gypsy tents in that they had, at the back, a wide platform 
raised two or three feet on which the male occupants sat cross- 
legged, while the women cooked, with the usual wood fires and 
little iron tripod-stools, in front of the tent-mouth. A few young 
buffaloes were tethered to the wagons, some good horses cropped 
the scanty grass hard by, and an abundance of poultry wandered 
throughout the camp. 

As I drew near, a boy about twelve years of age rode in barc- 
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backed on a half-broken and difficult horse, sitting the restive 
animal mi^ificently, and managing it with admirable skill. I 
approached the tent where he had dismoimted and found the 
master, Ahmet Ali (Kostimo), behind the wagon tinning the inside 
of a copper cooking vessel, while his wife and daughters were 
occupied with domestic duties. The famUy were neither dark nor 
Gypsjlike, and, with the exception of Ahmet himself who was 
handsome, they were rather ugly. Like the other grown men of 
the tribe, he had a small beard parted in the middle and brushed 
outwards, and wore ordinary western clothes with a kalpak, not a 
fez. This, together with the fact that the women were unveiled 
and did not dress in bloomers, led me to think that they were 
Christians. They were, however, professedly Mohammedans, 
though probably lax observers of their religious duties: one of 
Ahmet’s sons, for instance, a lad of sixteen, ate sausages without 
hesitation in a restaurant, although Ahmet himself and Ahmet’s 
brother refused them. They told me they had houses in Badalan 
in which they wintered. 

They did not beg at all, and finding them friendly and hospit¬ 
able, 1 visited them as often as was possible during the few days 
that remained of my stay in Galatz. Their dialect differed from 
most Rumanian Gypsy dialects in that they had not lost the t 
of the sound tS. The only words which I- noted are the 
following:— 


devre, times: Star ddvre, four 
times. Turk, jtii, a turn. 
d/rab, tobacco. 

dHndziri,chain. "Pasp.djandjir. 
'Tnrk.j^j' 

gete, boots (not top - boots). 
Rum. gheie. 

gologai,-penny (coin of ten bani). 
Rum. gologan. 

jeleta, waistcoat. Turk. cAL. 

kadax, wine-glass. Turk. 
kotS, knee. 
kotSak, button. 
kSja, key. Rum. cheie. 
ozi, viscera. 


powa, eyebrows. 
puro, foot. 

sia, table. Pasp. sini, sinid. 
mrtuk, coat. Rum. aurtuc. 
Sekir, sugar. Turk.^^Li. 

Sink, finger-nail: pi. Singa. 

Soro, head. 

thar, molar tooth: dukhal mi 
thar. Pasp. tar, gencive. 
iSank, leg. 
tShar, ashes. 
tSar, grass. 

tShil, smallpox. Pasp. tchel. 
zeber, pocket. Turk. » 

Pasp. djebba. 


Ahmet gave me a specially cordial invitation to go with him, 
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his brother, one of his sons, and a child, on Whit Monday (Old 
Style), to a festival at Kalika, a village not far from Galatz. At 
the appointed hour I came to his tent, but there was a long delay 
while ten persons tried—and tried in vain—to catch the wild 
horse I had seen his boy ride so bravely. Perhaps it was as well 
they failed; for, when at last we set out with two other horsea 
harnessed to the taliga, it was evident from Ahmet’s cautious 
driving that he knew that the tumbledown old cart would stand 
but little bumping. The comb-makers who took me across Bul¬ 
garia would have broken its back at the first rut. But the roads 
near Galatz, though dusty and, on that day, thronged with 
vehicles, are fairly smooth, and Ahmet slowed up carefully at 
every rough spot, so that we reached our destination without 
disaster. 

Kalika boasts a pretty little woodland park, on the edge of 
which booths and roundabouts had been erected, and we found 
the fair in full swing. There were big restaurants in tents, and 
little restaurants, mere barrows, in the open-air; there were drink- 
shops galore, cheap-jacks of every description, acrobats, peep- 
shows and pedlars; and half Galatz had crowded thither to see the 
fun. A Rumanian Bahram-Gur seemed to have imported twelve 
thousand Luris, for Gypsy bands were everywhere: we cannoned 
off one and on to another as we strolled about. Very bad bands, 
they were, in which the frantic efforts of the strings to make 
themselves heard were decisively foiled by the fortissimo of a 
shrill clarinet. And we took cardboard horns and blew them, and 
bought nuts and cracked them, and filled our pockets with sun¬ 
flower seeds and ate them, in the crowd. When we paused for 
drinks we engaged Gypsy bands to play for us, paying them 5d., 
which was a liberal salary, since my friends emptied their 
glasses at one draught, drinking rapidly for results and not 
for pleasure. And when we ate our dinner we engaged a 
band again, to the extreme annoyance of the restaurant-keeper 
who had already a band of his own. Then we went visiting acro¬ 
bats and conjurers, who, in addition to their entertainments for 
which we paid, gave us Gypsy bands for which we did not pay, 
until, at last, tired of all the mixed cacophony, we sought refuge 
under the trees in the park. But there also were Gypsy bands 
innumerable. There were bands playing in solitary state to prove 
their mettle and obtain engagements. There were families pic¬ 
nicking on the grass, and each had its band: and there were 
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circular parties dancing Rumanian folk-dances, and they, of course, 
had hands too. Such a plague of Gypsy music was never known. 
But Ahmet wandered from one centre of discord to another, 
smiling contentedly; and I, seeing no opening for escape, was 
obliged to follow, until, quite unexpectedly, relief came with a 
torrential thunderstorm. Holiday dresses were soaked, picnic 
parties spoiled, and the showmen who had no tents lost much 
money. But the sufferers had no sympathy from me: we rushed 
for shelter, and took advantage of the first dry interval to harness 
the horses and drive hurriedly home. For once I had had too 
much of Gypsies. 


V.—AN ITALIAN GYPSY COMEDY 


By Devey Fearon de l’Hoste Ranking 


T here came into my possession some months ago an Italian 
comedy which seems to present sufficient points of interest to 
justify me in bringing it under the notice of members of our 
Society. The play bears the title, Signorina Zingaretta, and 
is, I should imagine, one of the earliest which lays itself out to 
deal with genuine Gypsy characters without confusing them with 
Jark-men, Patricos, and the whole tribe of mumpers generally. 
The title-page shows that it was printed at Viterbo in the year 
1646, and states that the subject was taken from the Life of 
Lazzariglio di Tormes, alias Piccariglio.^ Perhaps some of the 
readers of this Journal may know the latter book, of which I believe 
several editions were printed. I have never seen it myself, but I 
am told that it does not contain any words or sentences in 
Romani, nor any vocabulary of the language. If this he so, it is 
clear that the author of the play, though he may have drawn upon 
the novel for his plot, is not indebted to it for any knowledge 
of the language which he may have possessed. 

The title-page also states that the subject was ‘Fatto 
rappresentabile dalV Accademico Disunite detto I’Incapace.' 

' SIGNORINA I ZINGARETTA | comedia | Soggetto estratto dalla vita di 
Lazzari- | glio di Tormes, aliiis Piccariglio. | Fatlo rapj)resentabile dalV Accademico 
I Diiunito detto VIncapace, | Air lllustriss. Sig. k Padrone Colendiss. | il signor 
ABBATS I MATTEO GRIFONI. | [Block : arms] | in viterbo. mdcxxxxvi. | Con 
lictnza dd Superiori. | 12[no, Viterbo, 1646. Collation: A®, a— c^®=42 leaves, 
blank. Paged from 6 on A® verso to 81 on recto, a^ is wrongly signed B. 
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One would like to know more of this Academician and of the 
schools in which he graduated: what was the Academy of which 
he claimed membership ? How did he become ‘ disunited ’ ? And 
why does he seem to glory in the title of ‘dunderhead’? He 
calls himself ‘ D. Florido de Silvestris ’; at least so he signs the 
dedication to II Signor Abbate Matteo Grifoni, which is dated 
Rome, January 13,1646. Was he an Italian Wittich ? or was he a 
strolling scholar-player who had come into contact with Gypsies 
in the course of his wanderings and picked up some knowledge of 
the language? He seems to have been a fairly voluminous 
author, and not to have confined his writings entirely to the 
stage. At the end of the play there appears the following 
announcement:— 

‘ Questa Signorina hk le sue Sorelle, che sono, 

Li due Fratelli Discordi, Comedia di tre Atti. 

La Combattuta Vedova, Comedia di cinque Atti. 

La Fuga dell’ Hermana, Comedia di tre Atti. 

Un Fratellino di Titolo, Pensiero Bizzarre. 

Et un’ altro di Titolo, Floridus Hortulus Sacrarum Plantarum. 

Compost! dall’ Accademico Disunite, detto I’lncapace, solo per 
quelli, che haveranno gusto di Composition! tali, benche 
simplici.’ 

Perhaps some member of the Gypsy Lore Society may be able to 
trace copies of one or more of the comedies, in case they also 
should contain words or sentences of Romani. 

The play itself is as dull as a comedy well could be ; it is the 
old story of a child stolen by the Gypsies and brought up as one 
of themselves, but always recognized by them as being of a higher 
class than themselves; and in this instance they seem to have 
repented of their act after some dozen years and to have come 
with a view of restoring the girl to her parents. Here she is the 
daughter of the Governor of Bologna, in which city the scene is 
laid. The mise en scene is of the simplest, consisting only of two 
houses on opposite sides of the stage; one the house of the 
Governor, the other that of the Fiscal Idoaldo, whose nephew 
Gestilbindo falls in love with the heroine, and for her sake consents 
to disguise himself as a Gypsy and join the band. 

The Gypsy characters are lacuppo and Gaberta, an old Gypsy 
man and woman under whose care the heroine is, and a young 
Gypsy named Bebio. The comic relief is afforded by sundry 
wrangles between lacuppo and Bebio ; and by a somewhat coarsely 
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farcical scene in which Migunda, the servant of the Governor, 
being annoyed by the noise made by the Gypsy smiths under the 
window, makes a ‘ gardy-loo ’ over the head of lacuppo. No doubt 
is left as to the nature of the deluge, Bebio exclaiming, ‘ Manco 
male sarebbe, se fosse acqua, ma h materia, ohibb; non senti, che 
profume ? ’ 

The real interest of the play lies in the glimpses which it gives 

SIGNORINA 

ZINGA RETTA 

C O M £ D I A 

Sofgetto eftratto dalla vita di Lazzari* 
glio di Tonnes, aliis Piccariglio . 

tdtto r»ffrtftntahiU dalFAettdtmKO 
Difunit-o Jute I’lncapac* , 

AirilIufhirs.Slg.&: Padrone Colendifs. 

IL SICNOR ABB AT B 
M A T T E O GRIFONI. 



IN VITERBO. MDCXXXXVr. 

C»n lictnt.e dt Sdfcriori, 

of the manners and customs, and of the wanderings of the Gypsies 
of the period; and in the specimens which it contains in scattered 
words and sentences of the language spoken by them. It is 
evident that the Gypsies of the time did not bear a very good 
reputation: in Act i. scene 2, lacuppo says: ‘ Report goes that we 
Zingari are thieves, and thieves most cunning and skilful; since 
we spring from thievish ancestors, we consort with thieves, and 
the love of thieving is as natural to us as whiteness is to snow; 
and our industry is such that death alone can stop it.’ While in 
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Act iv. scene 11, Lotilda says: ‘ Here is another Zingaro, with cocks, 
capons, and flasks of wine; if he had stolen them he would not 
carry them so openly.’ 

It was fully recognized that they had a language of their own 
which they habitually used among themselves; and they them¬ 
selves appreciated the great advantage of being bi-lingual. In 
Act i. scene 2, lacuppo says: ‘Let’s quit talking Zingaresco, 
wherever you go you ought to do as you see others, and in this 
city every one speaks the language of Rome.’ Graberta replies : 
‘ As we have two languages we can trim our sails to any wind.’ 
In scene 6, Gestilbindo says: ‘Zingari? Who can understand 
them ? They are cunning in the extreme.’ In Act iv. scene 5, 
Milinda meeting Gestilbindo disguised as a Gypsy says: ‘ Zingaro ? 
Do you not understand our language ? ’ 

A distinction is drawn between Caldarari and Zingari: and it 
is to be inferred that they had distinct cries or chants, peculiar to 
each body, which were well recognized. In Act iv. scene 6, 
Milinda refers to the false Gypsy (Gestilbindo in disguise), ‘ Who 
cried more like a Caldararo than like a Zingaro ’; and in Act ii. 
scene 9, lacuppo the old Gypsy rebukes Bebio the younger man 
for his false method of chanting their cry: ‘ Who wants any old 
grates mended, any old irons ? ’ The men of the party were 
smiths: not simply coppersmiths, or menders of cauldrons, since 
they evidently repaired grates and iron utensils of all kinds. 
Their implements they carried in a wallet. Unfortunately the 
Romani names for their tools are not given: there are mentioned 
the hammer and the pincers, ‘the groundwork of our art’ as 
lacuppo calls them, and also the anvil, which was portable and 
was driven into the ground with the hammer. lacuppo says, 

‘ Catch hold of the anvil, drive it into the ground and fix it firmly.’ 
Bebio replies: ‘ Give me the hammer, and while I am fixing the 
anvil do you strike the flint and steel.’ The bellows do not seem 
to be mentioned. 

Did they also do something in the way of the three-card trick ? 
They evidently carried playing cards about with them, and were 
willing to play with any one who turned up. In Act iv. scene 9, 
Bebio is looking for some one to play him a game at Primero— 
‘If only I could find some one who would play me a game for 
these two piastres ’—and meeting Florido, one of the gorgio 
characters, he says: ‘ I say, if you will play at Primiera with me, here 
are two piastres, and here are the cards as good as new.’ I do not 
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kaow the game of Primero, nor whether it was played with the 
ordinary cards; or, as Ombre was played originally, with Tarocchi.^ 

The women told fortunes by the hand: the Signorina dukera 
Oestilbindo, and the patter might be that of a tahai of the present 
day; especially the way in which she wheedles a little more luvo 
out of him: ‘Kind gentleman, if these coins of yours had been 
gold my hand would be more cunning in marking and deciphering 
the lines and circles, and your hand would be more capable of receiv¬ 
ing the necessary crossings (aegni).' The Signorina also dances, 
while Bebio plays the guitar, which he always carried about with 
him in his wallet. Bebio asks whether he shall play ‘ Ruggiero ’ 
or ‘ La Gagliarda.’ The Signorina replies : Ca mamdfa te Ruggiero, 

* I want you to play Ruggiero.’ What was this Ruggiero, which 
seems to have been the favourite dancing tune? Was it by any 
chance our old friend Sir Roger ? Old Gaberta seems also to have 
dealt in nostrums of various kinds, and most probably in spells 
and philtres. In Act v. scene 7, she says: ‘Let me bathe her 
forehead with this elixir vitae, which I got from the house of a 
prince in Naples; that will bring back her wandering wits.’ 

No mention is made of the possession by these Gypsies of 
horses nor of beasts of burden of any kind: nor of the use by 
them of tents or caravans. In fact, it is implicitly stated that 
they had nothing of the sort: on two or three occasions they 
refer to the necessity for finding an inn or some other lodging in 
Bologna. lacuppo says (Act iv. Scene 8): ‘We are lords of the 
open fields, the heaths, the mountains, the rivers, the springs, the 
trees, and the vines, which give us fruit without paying a penny; 
caves are our houses and our palaces; at the inn I will tell you 
something about the laws and regulations by which we protect 
ourselves and live jollily. As to our qualities it is enough to say 
that we make people keep good watch and ward over their chattels; 
for this we deserve thanks, not abuse.’ 

In Act iv. scene 1, Gaberta, who is evidently a staunch preserver 
of old Gypsy tradition, seems to hint at the punishment of living 
burial as being reserved for those children who failed to honour 
and obey their parents. She says : ‘ & io a figliuoli simili (toccando 
a me) darei per sentenza, che fossero sepolti vivi, per dar esempio.’ 

They would seem to have travelled much by sea; and Con- 

^ Primero is supposed to have been introduced into Kngland after the marriage 
of Mary with Philip of Spain (Brand, Pop. Antiquities, London, 1841, ii. 266). 
Tarocco was played early in the reign of James i. 
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stantinople was evidently looked upon as their headquarters. 
Gaberta says that when they stole the child their original intention 
was to make their way to Constantinople by sea, and if on the 
voyage they could find a merchant who was willing to give their 
price, then to sell the girl. On the journey, however, they changed 
their minds, and went by way of ‘Puglia’ (Apulia, so called also in 
the Trattato Dei Bianchi ovver Pitocchi e Vagdbondi) into Sicily 
(probably from some port on the Gulf of Taranto), then into 
Calabria, and finally to Malta. 

I am going here to make a fanciful suggestion which may be 
taken for what it is worth: Does this track of the Gypsies by sea 
from Constantinople or that neighbourhood throw any light on the 
much-argued question of the ‘ Sea-coast of Bohemia ’ in A Winters 
Tale ? Was the tale of Pandosto taken down from the original 
Autolycus, a Boheme, and in speaking of sailing from Sicily to 
Bohemia, was he referring to Little Egypt, the Pays des Bohlmes 
in the region of Epirus ? 

The sentences and words of Romani which appear in the 
play are by no means easy of interpretation, nor indeed of 
identification. The words seem to be badly divided, and often 
ill-recorded; and one is almost led to believe that the author 
had no real knowledge of Romani, and therefore cannot have 
been a Gypsy, but that, having some slight knowledge of the 
language, he took down what he thought he heard. I have 
submitted all passages which present any difficulty to the 
Honorary Secretary of the G. L. S. and to Mr. E. 0. Winstedt, 
and where their interpretations differ I give both versions. 
There are, however, still several points of doubt which will afford 
ample scope for ingenuity in finding a solution: and any sugges¬ 
tion from readers will be greatly appreciated. Some of the 
sentences seem to be a mixture of Romani with corrupt Italian; 
and I think it quite possible that some of the words, or portions 
of them, may be Rumanian, since the specimens of Romani seem 
to belong to a Rumanian dialect. 

Act i. scene 2 opens with two sentences spoken by the old 
Gypsies lacuppo and Gaberta:— 

Iac. Tagar de vel cauiglion cadia dise. 

Gab. Caniglion cadia dise siucar. 

At first sight this would seem to mean: ‘Lord God, that we 
have come (aviljayn) to this country!’ ‘That we have come to 
this country is good.’ Dis ‘country’ is good Romani, found in 
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Paspati (Amen kadid diadtar Icaniklda), and the gender of cadia 
seems to make it impossible to take dise as the locative of dives. 
Mr. Winstedt suggests: Tagar, te vd (or devel), etc.; and would 
translate it: ‘ Prince, would (or, 0 God) that you came (aviljan) 
to this land.’ If this be so, one would expect the feminine form 
tagami, since the only person to whom the remark could have 
been intended to apply would be the Signorina. 

In scene 6 of Act i. we have again the Gypsies, and there 
enters to them Gestilbindo, a young cavalier on his travels. 
Gaberta, the old Gypsy woman, says: Ciaccb temb} lacuppo, 
the old Gypsy man, says: Tu gianes soca macherao. The Signo¬ 
rina adds: Acio prenera la vests. These sentences seem to 
mean: ‘Girl, here is the youth.’ ‘You know what I will do.’ 
‘ Stop, he will tell (phenela) the news ’ (Vaillant has ‘Vesta, nouvelle; 
[vesta] dao, je donne la nouvelle, I’avis,’ from the Rumanian 
veste). The Hon. Secretary suggests for the last sentence: AtS 
opre mire laveste ‘ Wait for my word.’ Mr. Winstedt thinks 
the sentence may be partly Italian: AtS, io prenderb la veste 
‘ Stop, I will take the cloak ’ (as who should say ‘ I ’ll have the 
very shirt off his back ! ’) 

Later in the same scene, Gestilbindo, who is going to be 
duhered by the Signorina, says to her: ‘ Here is a scudo, tell my 
fortune, Signorina, since I understand that is what you are called.’ 
To which she replies: Caglieri camamanghi. This mystic 
utterance is not easy of solution; and one does not see why the 
Signorina should have spoken to Gestilbindo in Romani imless 
there was something which she did not wish him to understand, 
since she must have known that he was ignorant of the language. 
Mr. Winstedt suggests: Ka lire k’anena mangi ‘ Let them bring 
me money.’ The Hon. Secretary translates it: Kalore (or akale) 
ka/rena mangi ‘Dark (or these) people are calling to me.’ I 
am inclined to think it stands for: Kale geri karena mangi^ 

‘ These men are calling for me,’ but I have a lurking suspicion 
that she is having a naughty joke with the gorgio, and that it 
might read; Kali yeri (Paspati’s yerd for gherd, plur. of gher 
‘ cuisse ’: Ang. Rom. hero) karena mangi, though one would have 
expected man instead of mangi. 

The next word or words which seem to be Romani occur in 

^ It is interesting to see that, here and in several other places, the oxytone accents 
are carefully marked. 

* gori is used for * man’in the jargon of the ‘Calderaj di Valsoana.’ See 
Biondelli, Studii sulle Lingue Furbesclu, Milano, 1846, p. 45. 
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scene 10 of the first Act, where Gestilbindo, who has fallen in 
love with the Signorina, is trying to persuade the three Gypsies 
to assent to his suit. Bebio is in a hurry to get away to the 
inn and find something to eat, and exclaims: Manaagodi, hattemo 
biaogno difatti, e non di parole. I would suggest that manaa¬ 
godi may mean: ‘ Do not waste your wit, or words,’ or possibly 
man ia godi ‘ I think ’: Paspati gives ‘ Ddva tut godi, je te donne 
conseil.’ 

In scene 11 of the same Act we have the dancing scene; lacuppo, 
bidding Bebio bring out his guitar, says: Date guato cemognio 
BMio piglia la tua Chitarrina. For cemognio I am inclined 
to read: DSa, mo ongoni ‘ Go, my grandson ’ (Paspati’s ongdni). 
Bebio answers: A casi dobba Signor si. 1 would translate this: 
Aka ai 'dova ‘ Here it is ’; the Signor «i being addressed to the 
Governor of the city, before whom they are performing. 

In the next scene, when the dance is over, Rosalinda, the 
daughter of the Governor, throws money from the window; and 
the following passage occurs:— 

SiG. Ringratiamo la Signoria vostra. 

I AC. Car oil. 

Gab. Delmahauer ford dell obuteder. 

Beb. Camama mbrobacin. 

Caroh may be merely an exclamation on seeing the coins 
which are thrown out, or it may stand for: Kar(in) ole ‘Where 
are they ? ’ Gaberta’s remark is translated both by the Hon. 
Secretary and by Mr. Winstedt: Dd ma aver var (ford), dd o 
buteder ‘ She will (or let her) give me another time, she will (let 
her) give more.’ Camama mBrobacin would seem to stand for: 
Kamama minro bazin ‘ I want my share.’ 

In Act ii., scene 10, when lacuppo and Bebio are being driven 
away from the house outside which they have been making an 
infernal noise over their smith-work, we have aig, aig ‘quick, quick,’ 
and naace, naach ‘ run, run.’ 

In scene 7 of Act iii. lacuppo and Bebio are quarrelling: Bebio 
is tired of Bologna and wishes to go back to Naples; he also wants 
money, to which he considers that he is entitled. He says: ‘ I tell 
you I want to go towards Naples, palio ote,’ which should mean 
‘back yonder.’ lacuppo says nana giasae, apparently meaning, 
‘Thou shalt not go.’ Bebio replies: Nagiantc nacamatomiato. 
Mr. Winstedt suggests that this should run: Na (for ma, as in 
Rumanian Romani) gian, te na kama tu miato, that is ‘ Do not 
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you (pL) go, for I do not care about you (sing.),’ or that na gian 
represents na gian{e8) ‘ dost thou not know ? *; and I can see no 
other meaning, unless one could read gian as conditional (past for 
imperfect) and translate: ‘ Thou wouldst not go if I were (am) not 
quite willing.’ lacuppo says Aci magianicai, which I take to 
mean, ‘Stay, do not ye go here,’ a sentence which seems to 
indicate imperfect knowledge of the Romani words used. 

Finally, after Bebio has extorted some money from lacuppo, he 
says, Der (xirghi(mtucula. Mr. Winstedt thinks this should be 
Ihirikarghiom tu kola ‘ I told these peoples’ fortunes for you ’: but 
we have not heard anything of Bebio telling fortunes, which seems 
to have been the special province of the Signorina. It seems more 
probable that the expression is one of supreme derision and con¬ 
tempt, containing the word ka/r, or perhaps representing some¬ 
thing like Tu 'xP'lian to kvXa (kid=/ul), 

1 can make nothing of the last sentence of this scene, which 
appears to be a mixture of Italian patois with bad Romani: it 
runs: Ah foraante, si leato aei atato a leuarmeli dalle mani, 
farriuaro, mucarami. Perhaps some reader may be able to give 
a reasonable translation. 

So far as I have been able to identify them, I have given here 
all the Gypsy words and sentences in the play. My attempts at 
translation are purely conjectural, and are, as I am fiilly aware, 
open to much criticism; they may, however, give other members 
of the Society a pleasant opportunity for correcting my mistakes 
and exposing my ignorance. 


LIST OF WORDS SUGGESTED 


€Jca, this. In daccd and a can, 
akai^ here. In magianicai, 
akava^ this. Akale in caglieri, and *kola 
in carghwniucvla, 

an-, bring. Anena in camama/nghi, 
ati-y stop. In acio and aci, 
av-y come. *FeZ in dc vd, and avUjan 
or avUjam in cauiglion, 
avcTy other. In ddmahautr, 
hazily share. In mbrobadn, 
buty mnch. Comparative buieder in 
ohuteder, 

da-y give. Del as delly and in delmahauer. 
devdy God. As de vel, 
disy country. As disc, 
duriker-y tell fortunes. In der carghion- 
tueula. 


d£a-y go. D£a$a as giasecy gian in 
magianicaiy gian or dkan (imp.) in 
nagiantCy d^a (imp.) in cemogrUo, 
dSan-y know. Dianes as gianes, and in 
nagiante, 

gevy thigh. In caglieri, 
gerOy man. In caglieri, 
godiy thought. In manasgodi, 
xa-y eat. Xalian in carghiontuctda, 
isy verb to be. Is in manasgodiy si in 
a casi, 

joVy he. In ocio. 

kadavay this. Kadaja (f.) as cadia, 
kaloy black, or kaloroy dark (in pi.) in 
caglieri, 

kam-y want. Kamamay I want, as ca 
marnhy camama and in nacamaiomisto. 
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kar^ penis. In carghiorUueyda. 
har-^ call. Karena in camcmanghi. 
kaririy where. As kar in ca/roll, 
ibe, that. In cauigliony ioca, eaglieri 
and eamamanghi. 
key to. In cadia. 

ker-y make, do. Keraii in macherao 
(Rum. form). 

kfuly dung. Kxtla in carghiorUucula. 
lay obL art. In la veste, 
la/Vy word. Laveste as la veiU, 
moy not (prohib.). In manasgodi and 
magianicai. 

mty I. In macherao ; ma(n), acc. for 
dat. in ddmahauer and man in manas¬ 
godi ; mangi in camamanghi, 
mirOy my. In mbrohacin ; mvre in 
prenera ; mo in cemognio. 
mUtOy weU. In nacamatomisto. 
nay not. In nagiante and naeamato- 
misto : also nana, 

nai-y run. Imper. in manasgodiy and 
nasct. 


Oy art masc. In ciacco and obuteder, 

odovoy this. As dohba. 

oly they. In caroll. 

ongoniy grandson. In esmognio. 

oprty on. In acio prenera. 

otSy there. In pcUio oit. 

paUy back again. In palio. 

phen-y say. Fhenda sls prenera. 

sigy quickly. As sigy sig. 

iOy what. In soca. 

StUcaVy pleasant. As siucar. 
tSy that (conj.). In de vel and nagi- 
ante. 

temdy young. 

thagary king. As tagar. 

tirOy thy. As in in carghiontucula. 

Uajy girl. In ciacco. 
tUy thou. Thus and as der : for acc. 
in nacamatomisto and carghion¬ 
tucula. 

vary time. As ford, 
veste (Rum.), news. 


REVIEWS 

Napoleon Boswell: Tales of the Tents. By Herbert H. Malleson. 
With a Preface by Lady Arthur Grosvenor. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1913. Price ds. 

The Adventures of Poley Boswell. 

I T takes no small courage for any one as unlearned as I to write 
anything about the Gypsies in so learned a publication as the 
Gypsy Lore Society’s Journal. There was a time when I thought 
that my love for the Gypsy and a smattering of Romani sufficient 
to enable me to raklcer with him in his tents, made me an 
authority on both himself and his language. But I can no longer 
cherish the pleasant illusion. However fluent I might still be 
alone with the Romane, among the Roman4 Raia I sit discreetly 
silent, and every fresh number of the Journal I receive convinces 
me of ignorance. I am impressed when, on its pages, the jargon 
of the English Gypsies I used to listen to by the reservoir just 
beyond Camden and at Oakdale Park in Philadelphia, appears as 
an admirably constructed, beautifully accented, to me incompre¬ 
hensible language. But I confess to a fear that the Romani chib* 
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as it was in the mouth of the English Gypsy, as I knew it, as the 
great Roma/ni Raia of other days talked and taught and wrote it, 
is in danger of disappearing in the new scholarly restoration, just 
as the character of many an old church or mansion has dis¬ 
appeared under the hands of the conscientious restorer who thinks 
he knows what purity of style requires of it even if it never 
attained the purity of itself. I am also afraid that with all this 
new knowledge, all this fine and accomplished scholarship, the 
Roman4 Raia are losing something of the Gypsy, much as they 
may be gaining for his language. That elusive creature, with the 
charm that is the attraction for us all, the bond that holds us 
together, has seldom strayed into the Jov/mal, seldom been made 
to live there, as he lives in the books of Borrow and Leland and 
Groome. For me more of the Gypsy is in the oft-quoted, much- 
abused passage from Lavengro —‘There’s night and day, brother...’ 
—than in the longest folk-tale told in the scholar’s irreproachable 
Romani. But if the Gypsy is vanishing in scholarship, so is his 
caravan being appropriated by the destructive amateur, and so too 
is poor Borrow being captured by the outsider, by gdje (in whom I 
barely recognize my old gorgio) like Mr. Clement K. Shorter and 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll—what, I ask myself, would Borrow have 
said to the capture, how received his modem patron ? And only 
too far have we travelled from the days when the Rai was a 
stranger, an intruder, a privileged friend in Gjrpsy tents. 1 think 
it is a matter of regret. Every man—or woman—is free to his— 
or her—opinion, however deplorable it may seem to those who do 
not share it, and this is mine, not to be shaken even though I 
tremble as I proclaim it where I know there are few to agree 
with me. 

Now, it is because 1 find the Gypsy of Borrow and Leland, the 
Gypsy with the charm so difficult to analyse, so impossible to 
explain, reappearing in the Rev. Herbert H. Malleson’s Napoleon 
Roswell (London: Smith, Elder & Co.) that I have read his book 
with a pleasure Gypsy literature has not given me for many a 
day. Mr. Malleson has before this told us in the Jowmal what 
he thinks of the present hunting-down of the Romani by the 
‘ spoilers of the Egyptians,’ among whom he generously includes 
himself. ‘ One knows,’ he says, ‘ that every addition to our 
scientific knowledge means a fresh inroad upon that wonderful un¬ 
known which is the secret of the beloved mystery.’ He blames 
himself for the note-book in his pocket when he visits the Gypsy, 
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and his whipping it out to jot down the happy phrase or the 
sudden sentence which lays bare the old Romany heart. But the 
difference is that when, later, he again takes the note-book out of 
his pocket to use his notes, it is not to bury the Gypsy deep under 
scientific facts, but to make him, in the written portrait, stand 
upon his legs, enveloped in the atmosphere of the Gypsy tent. 
Mr. Malleson knows the Gypsy, sympathizes with the Gypsy, 
understands the value of the Gypsy’s vices as well as of the 
Gypsy’s virtues, if a creature so irresponsible may be saddled with 
either. And he gives us this Gypsy in the ten adventures of little 
Foley Boswell, whose fortunes he follows from the moment when 
Foley’s arrival in this world, where the Gypsy’s path begins to be 
so thorny and narrow, rejoices the heart of Napoleon Boswell, the 
father, until the irresistible charms of Foley, the youth, win the 
heart of Gentilla Cooper. Never was the child Gypsy so faithfully 
portrayed—the splendid little savage growing up by the roadside 
as the flowers grow, with the cheek to face policemen and the 
strength to tackle a horse, full of love for his people, armed with 
distrust of the gdjd, as ill at ease in the gdj^a houses as in the 
dreaded presence of his people’s ghosts—the splendid little savage 
for whom the Board School and the missionary lie in wait, to ruin 
him for ever with the education and the civilization that do not 
belong to him, and that he is therefore much better without. 
Throughout are innumerable incidents, innumerable passages that 
show how truly Mr. Malleson is in sympathy with his subject, how 
thoroughly he has mastered it and made it his own. How much 
of Gypsy life is expressed in a description like that of the haw¬ 
thorn bush, out of the sun, with the road glaring white, north and 
south, between great woods, where Foley sat with his Aunt Dorelia 
on a hot summer day ! And how much of the Gypsy philosophy 
and code of morals in Foley’s promise on oath never to speak to 
policemen without tellin’ ’em a lie, there imposed upon him by 
his Aunt Dorelia, and in her definition of a lie as ‘ de fartherest 
travellin’ from de dear God’s truth you ever can go ’! How much 
of Gypsy superstition in the last hours and the death of old 
Zachary Boswell, who in real life was old Isaac Heron! How 
much of Gypsy mettle in Foley’s brave ride on the mad chestnut 
horse! How much of Gypsy swagger in the older Napoleon 
Boswell’s drinking to the policeman in gold, and how much of the 
Gypsy love of the colour of life in his ‘ tight cord trousers and his 
well-greased boots, his red waistcoat, shining with mother-of- 
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pearl buttons, and bis white wideawake, gay with a peacock 
feather’s eye ’! 

Mr. Malleson not only knows the Gypsy, but, as important for 
his purpose, he knows how to select the right subject and then 
how to tell the story—a rare combination. And he has the talent 
for the short story, which so few English writers have. He 
respects his medium, never attempts to make it do what it cannot, 
what it was never intended to do—he never struggles to crowd a 
three-volume novel into a dozen pages. And he has the dramatic 
instinct. He carries the reader straight and attentively through 
from the beginning to the end, with no chance, no desire to lose 
the thread by the way, and he introduces just in the right place 
the dramatic incident or situation that sticks in the memory— 
Foley dragging home in the darkness the long-lost whip of luck, 
Foley arriving with the shining handcuffs as a present for his 
Uncle Gilderoy, Foley suddenly exposing the horse-dealer—all 
these and many more are admirably managed, telling as they 
should. Three or four stories— The Luck of the Whip, The Raiment 
of Captivity, A Spoiler at Noonday, A Proof of Mettle —may 
stand out with more distinction, a better subject perhaps leading 
to more spirited treatment. But all are good, all are interesting, 
all have character. Lady Arthur Grosvenor’s Preface is in the 
right spirit, though Mr. Malleson’s stories, even if they are his 
first, were in no need of being introduced. They can answer for 
themselves. Altogether his book is one which, on my shelves 
anyway, will find a place not too far from Borrow and Leland and 
Groome. 

Elizabeth Robins Fennell. 


Words from the Wild-wood: Sixteen Oalloway Tales and Sketches. 
By Andrew M'Cormick. With an Introduction by Charles 
Shirra DougAll. Illustrated by John Copland. Glasgow 
and Dalbeattie: Fraser, Asher and Co., Ltd., 1912. 

Unlike the writers whose condemnation he quotes from 
Borrow, Mr. M'Cormick can tell a plain story and is not 
‘ afraid to put down what is common on paper,’ and so his most 
successful efforts are the simple but eloquent tributes to nobility 
of character in humble folk, ‘ “ Dr. Burns,” the tramps’ doctor,’ 
and ‘Aul’ Feggie.’ AVe could wish that, instead of this too 
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heterogeneous collection of essays, he had given us a whole 
gallery of such sympathetic portraits and that some of them had 
depicted Gypsies. Of the three chapters which deal directly with 
the Romd, one is the folk-tale ‘ Nan Gordon ’ reprinted from this 
journal, and the other two are presumably fiction, intended rather 
to interest the general reader than as serious contributions to 
Gypsy Lore, although ‘The Tinklers’ Waddin’ ’ contains a drawing¬ 
room version of Simson’s marriage ceremony, and the deep 
tragedy of ‘ Aaron Gow the Gypsy blacksmith ’ is relieved by a 
humorous footnote which defends Gypsy mendacity and proves it 
to be a higher form of truthfulness. 

Genial sarcasm seems to have inspired the admission in the 
preface to ‘ Sorrow’s Notes on Galloway,’ that ‘ Even now, many of 
a discriminating taste in literature hold him [Borrow] in high 
regard.’ For Mr. M'Cormick shows a very just appreciation of 
the humour of Sorrow’s boastfulness: the humour, for instance, 
which led him to write, in the appendix of The Romany Rye, 
' “ Lavengro ” is a philological book ’ after having in Lavenyro 
itself roundly abused the philologist as ' one small poor dog,’ with 
much else equally insulting, and philology as ‘the last resource 
of dulness and ennui.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

1. —The Cross as a Gypsy Symbol 

We learn from Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton that the cross, or tritvla, is re¬ 
garded by Gypsies as the most powerful of all symbols.' ‘ A Bomani girl will tell 
you that the dark-blue punctured rosettes at the comers of her mouth,* orna¬ 
mental as she considers them to be, have something to do with luck as well as 
ornament. . . . Tattooed on the breast of the South Papuan woman we find the 
same cross (or Sanscrit tri$ula), which the Romanis believe to be the most 
powerful of aU symbols—so powerful that the rainbow will fade from the sky “at 
the very sight of it.” ’ * 

It would appear, then, that a certain cruciform mark, variously described as a 
rosette, a trisula, and a cross, is or has been held in high reverence by Gypsies. 
It is unnecessary to take the Papuans into consideration here, as that would entail 
a survey of all the areas and races associated with a cruciform symbol. At 
present we are only concerned with the Gypsies. 


' It may be worth while to record here that in November 1900 Taw, Matthew 
Wood’s mother, defined truhil to me as ‘yellow in the sky—some notice that God 
gives you.’ Not long afterwards, when in a less communicative mood, she denied 
this, and said the word meant ‘ dirt, grass, hay, swedes, potatoes, in a hedge, mixed 
with one another,’ trying apparently to express the ides of English ‘Across.’— Ed. 

* Cf. Groome’s In Oipty Tente, p. 329. 

’ J. Q. L. S., Old Series, i. 120. 
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Writing in 1892, and reiterating a statement which he had made in 1869, 
Professor Henri van Elven of Brussels says, with regard to European Gypsies: 
* Their advent would coincide with the introduction into Europe of the sign of the 
Cross—a sign used in Ancient India, since a remote date, as a religious and sec- 
tarian symbol’ * These Gypsies form not only a class but a very ancient religi¬ 
ous sect, having the sign of the Cross as a mark of union, although perhaps they 
have nowadays parted from it as useless.’ ‘ 1 remember seeing some rings, cast in 
bronze, of which the setting was ornamented with a double or a single cross, and 
whose ornamentation recalled the motifs of the Middle Ages, the style being 
evidently Oriental.’ ^ 

Van Elven had mentioned these circumstances to me in the course of a con¬ 
versation which I had with him in 1891, and he referred me for fuller information 
to Ch. Debierre’s book De Vintroduction du Signs de la Croix en Europe, I 
have a memorandum of that date, made in Brussels, to the effect that Debierre’s 
book was not obtainable in Brussels, and would require to be ordered from Paris. 
As I omitted to follow up the clue, then or subsequently, I record this detail for 
the benefit of other investigators. But it will be seen that Van Elven’s convic¬ 
tion, grounded to some extent upon personal observation, but more largely upon 
historical evidence, was that in former times the Gypsies regarded the cross as a 
mark of union. Moreover, he believed that the advent of that symbol in Europe 
synchronized with the advent of the Gypsies. This means, of course, that he 
placed the Gypsy arrival at a date far antecedent to the Middle Ages. This is 
a question which cannot be considered here; the present note dealing only 
with the indications that the cross was a symbol held in high regard by the 
Gypsies. 

Further evidence of this is found in the request of the Gypsy fortune-teller 
that his or her hand—or. the client’s hand—be ‘ crossed.’ In England this was 
briefly expressed by the demand—‘ Cross my hand ’: in Scotland by the variant 
^ Cross my loof ’ *—loof being a Teutonic word denoting the palm of the hand. It is 
•evident that *’ cross’ is here used in a colloquial fashion, and that what was meant 
was that a cross should be placed in the hand. This is clearly seen in Saboly’s 
Proven^l NoU of the Three Mag% otherwise ‘Bohemians,’ which, says Wentworth 
Webster,® serves ‘to illustrate a certain popular belief regarding Gypsies, existent 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, but prevalent during many of the pre- 
'Ceding centuries.’ Webster’s observation is applied to the Noel as a whole, but 
it includes the detail to be referred to. The Three Magi, or Bohemians, begin by 
telling the fortune of the Child Jesus, whom they thus address— 

‘ Child, lovely and so sweet. 

Place, place here, the cross. 

And each (of us) will tell thee 
Everything that will happen to thee : 

Begin, Janan, however. 

Give him the hand to see.’ 

Later lines are these— 

‘ Come, come, beauteous Messiah, 

Place, place, place here, 

The white piece (of money) 

To make us rejoice.’ 


» J. O. L. 8,, Old Series, iii. 135-138. 

® Possibly the district of Crossmylcof in Glasgow derives its name from Gypsy 
associations. ^ J, G. L. S., Old Series, i. 135. 
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Give, give here tby hand, 

And I will divine for thee 
Something very charming: 

But let the silver come, or nevertheless 
Without it we do nothing.* 

Contemporaneous with this picture of Saboly*s is Moli^re’s description of 
Gypsy fortune-telling, which occurs in Le MaricLge Forcd^ published in 1664:— 

^Sganarelle. —Ah 1 voici des 4gyptiennes ; il faut que jeme fasse dire par 
elles ma bonne aventure. Ecoutez, vous autres, y a-t-il moyen de me dire ma 
bonne fortune ? 

‘ Prsmi&re Eotptienne. —Oui, mon beau monsieur, nous voici deux qui te la 
dirons. 

‘Deuxi^me Eqyptibnne. —Tu n*as seulement qu*4 nous donner ta main aveo 
la croix dedans et nous te dirons quelque chose pour ton profit’ 

A comparison of these two passages makes it evident that in seventeenth* 
century France the Gypsy fortune-teller asked for a piece of money stamped with 
a cross. Whether such coins were still current at that date is a numismatic 
detail At one time they were very numerous, being chiefiy associated with the 
Levantine mints originating in the Crusades. Their memory still survives in such 
designations as cruzado and kreutzer. They were of various values, and are not te 
be gauged by the humble kreutzer of to-day. At a certain period there would be 
a very practical reason for the Gypsies demanding such coins, as being the most 
useful in their peregrinations. As nominal pilgrims, moreover, they would make 
use of pilgrim money. Whatever explanation may be given, the fact remains that 
the money placed in their hands or in those of their clients had to bear the mark 
of the cross. 

Presumably, also, the cross was displayed on their own garments. Writing in 
1572, Peucer states that the Zigeuner wore the pilgrim dress.^ This implies that,, 
warrantably or not, they were distinguished by the emblems associated with that 
dress. For example the coquillarcU^ or pretended pilgrims to and from the shrine 
of St. James of Galicia, were so designated because they bore the cockle- or 
scallop-shell of St James in their hats. These coquUlards may or may not have 
been Gypsies. But Gypsies in general, who dressed as religious pilgrims, going to> 
and from various holy places, including Jerusalem, must obviously have displayed 
the cross as their chief emblem. 

The point to be settled is this : Did the Gypsy reverence for the cross originate 
in a fraudulent use of that emblem in the Middle Ages, or is it derived from an 
older source ? Much light could be thrown upon the subject by the study of such 
a book as Debierre’s. From a reference of Dr. Banking’s {J. G. L, 5., New Series, 
July 1908, p. 17) it seems also that J. A. Vaillant speaks of the Gypsy respect for 
the sign of the cross at page 279 of Les E&mes (Paris, 1867). 

David MacRitchie. 


2.—Why Gypsies have no Alphabet 

Professor R. C, Bosanquet has kindly sent the following story from N. G. Polites’a 
McXcriu TTcpl roO kqI rrjs yXvxrarjs tov 'EXXjjviKOV Xaov (JJapaSoatigf pJpos 

A'. Athens, 1904, pp. 624-6). Another legend about Gypsy letters—less romantic 


^ J. O, L. S., Old Series, iii. 7 n. 
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if eqoallj improbable—will be found in M. Decourdemanche’s Gramm aire die 
Tchingand (Paris, 1908), pp. 377-380. 

FiaTt ol Tv<f>Toi K* ol ^Ap^avlrais dtp €xovp ypappara 
(*Eirapxla KavpipTiop ^Hirtipov) 

* 

*OTay €fi€paCfp 6 ra ypappara ijnjyap oXais ol (f>v\ats vd yvpdyj^ovp 

ypdfi/xora, ofm dird yv(f>TtKri <^vX^, irov dip ejTTjyep jca^uXov, #cal yi* avrd ovre 
i}^ovp o(?T€ xovp TTOTi ypdppara oi yv<f)TOi' yiari 6 Qios rovs KaTapdaTT)Ki kqi rd 
prf(€ fi€(ra’s SaXacrora orap ol yv<l>TOi €(f)Kiia(raP rd irtpopia trov aravpdBrjKi d 
Xpeerrdf. 

KoFrd (Tc dXcur rdis <l>vXais irov irrjpap ypdppara ^rap koI ff dpPaplTiKrj fj (f}v\rj, 
Ma ytarl ol ’ApjSapiraif dip ypappara ; 0d erde rd na>. 

^'Orap iptpa(i 6 Bibs yptippara dip fiyi rd Ka\ iKiiPOi irov 

inrjyav pd rd irdpovp rd ypdppara rd iiratppav y^rjXd <rc <^vXXa dirb Kovpirpo\d\apo 
Kol i(f>€vyap. Ol dXXoi dXoi rd tirrjyap icoXd *s rd (Tiriria rovs rd XaxoPo^vXXa 6irou 
€ixo.p rd ypdppara, ciXXd 6 kq^^pos 6 ^Ap^avirr^s dip rd iir^yi rd \axav6(f>vWo^ 
ytari ^srd dpopo idlylratn Kal <rKv<f>TOPTas pd irijj Pipd ai pid Ppv<rrj^ rd <f}vWo 

Kord yjjsj kqi pid yiXdda irov iffoo‘Ki tKii Koprd rd pvplarrjKi koX 6<ro vd oTjKdcr^ d 
^Apfiaplnjs rd Ki(f)d\i rov dird rif Ppv(rrj^ rd <f>vWo pi rd ypdppara ^rap ^srrjP xoiXtd 

yfXddaff ! 

^OTKOv^i 6 Ko^ipos 6 'Ap^pinjs ytd rd jcaicd irov cira^f, ical pi rd doKpva rd 
porta yvptai irtVa> *srd iraXdn rov Otov, (tfrebpras dXXa ypdppara, ’AXXd 6 Bids 
diy ilxf dXXa ypdppara irapd popov rd yv(j)TiKa^ irov dpa rd tidi 6 ’Ap|3avtri^r tlm 
’s rd Bib irov rjBiXi pd rov rd dmaif : < Aev rd iraipcDy Bi poVf avrd rd ypdppara^ 
Xpvird pdp rd kopijs I—Kal cyd* 0iXa pd aov doxro) fcoXvrfpo, rov ewre d ©edj, 
dXXd dip €x<tt dXXa. — ^A(f>ov tfrai^ flirt 6 'Ap/3avin;r, dr ptipo} koI x^P^ 
ypdppara, — Kal trwr Bd Cqari rj <f>v\Ti aov x^P^ ypdppara; rov flirt 6 0cdr. — Md 
dorccjcd >, diroXoyfjBrjKt 6 'Ap^vLrqs^ ical ^(fivyt. *Aird rorts ol ’Ap/3av(racr {ovp pi rd 
diKO pas rd ypdppara. 


3.—Milnes and the Gypsies 

*Milnes once spread a report that every gang of gipsies was found upon inquiry 
to have come last from a place to the westward, and to be about to make the next 
move in an eastern direction. Either, therefore, they were to be all gathered 
together towards the rising of the sun by the mysterious finger of Providence, or 
else they were to revolve round the globe for over and ever. Both of these supposi¬ 
tions were highly gratifying, because they were both marvellous; and though the 
story on which they were founded plainly sprang from the inventive brain of a poet, 
no one had ever been so odiously statistical as to attempt a contradiction of it. I 
now mentioned the story as a report to Lady Hester Stanhope, and asked her if it 
were true. 1 could not have touched upon any imaginable subject more deeply 
interesting to my hearer, more closely akin to her habitual train of thinking. She 
immediately threw off all the restraint belonging to an interview with a stranger, 
and when she had received a few more similar proofs of my aptness for the marvel¬ 
lous, she went so far as to say that she would adopt me as her 41^ve ” in occult 
science.’^—Einglake’s EotheUy chap. viii. 

I presume the author of the report mentioned is Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Houghton. Can any one supply the reference to his works where the report 
is given ? 

Idth January 1913. Alex. Russell. 
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4.—Murray’s ‘ The Gypsy * 

Hamewith^ by Charles Murray, a collection of verse in the Buchan dialect of 
modern Scots, contains a fine ballad, ‘The Gypsy,* worthy of a rendering into 
Romani by Dr. Sampson or Principal MacAlister. 

I3th January 1913, Alex. Russell. 


5.—Hedgehogs as Dainties 

It is at any rate a popular belief that the hedgehog is peculiarly associated 
with the Gypsies, a taste for this animal being almost as characteristic of the race 
as fortune-telling. Certain tribes in Germany are said to bear the hedgehog on 
their coats of arms, and the Archduke Joseph placed it as emblem on the title-page 
of his work on the Gypsies. Indeed, the literature gathered around these people 
bristles with references to it, and Richard Liebich records ‘ that the only indication 
of a belief in a future state which he ever detected in an old Gypsy woman, was 
that she once dreamed she was in heaven. It appeared to her as a large garden, 
full of fine fat hedgehogs.* 

‘Beware of sudden Change in any great point of diet,* counselled Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, and no doubt any peculiar constituent may be of historical 
importance. The fact that Gypsies evinced a special liking for hedgehogs in 
countries where these animals were not generally eaten might therefore have 
been an interesting clue. Pischel at any rate considered the custom suggestive, 
for he says in his Beitrdge (p. 27) : ‘ es zu wenig bekannt ist, dass der Igel als 
das eigentlich nationale Gericht wenigstens eines Teiles der Zigeuner angesehen 
werden muss,* and proceeds to deduce from the fact an argument in support of his 
theory of the origin of this people from the Hindu Kush. He does not, however, 
establish a connexion between any Romani word meaning hedgehog and an Indian 
progenitor, so that the Gypsies, if they derived the taste, did not, as might have 
been expected, bring with them from their original home the words with which to 
express it Although it is not yet definitely known that hedgehogs are found in 
the Hindu Kush, they presumably occur there, since their presence in the countries 
all round it is recorded. But in Sanskrit the same words are apparently used 
indifferently for hedgehog and porcupine, and, according to Mr. J. E. Lockyer, the 
porcupine ‘ is a great favourite for a meal with the low er castes * in India. 

Pischel himself is constrained to admit that ‘ es bleibt von Interesse und Wert, 
dass selbst die brahmanischen Inder Stacheltrager als Nahrung nicht verschmahten. 
Stachelschwein und Igel werden auch im siidlichen Europa und sonst gegessen.* 
To this I may add that the natives of Nigeria, whose origin is not claimed to be 
from the Hindu Kush, and who can hardly have learned the taste from the Gypsies, 
not only greatly appreciate hedgehogs as a delicacy, but also when found ‘ make a 
song and dance* about them. In appearance the hedgehog of Nigeria closely 
resembles the European type, although, like that found in districts round the 
Hindu Kush, it is actually of a different species. The Yoruba name for it is lili, 
and the Hausa bushia ; and both peoples esteem it as exceedingly good to eat, 
killing it by chopping at its head with a knife, and roasting it in the fire. They 
use the prickly skin as a comb for the beard and hair. My Hausa servant, a 
native of Kano, told me that in his country if a man found a hedgehog on his 
farm he was pleased, considering it a sign of good luck. He would carry it home, 
he said, show it to his friends, and play to it until it danced, singing :— 

Bushy Bushy Bushy dakayay 

Hedgehog, hedgehog, hedgehog, with prickles, 

Jia na taka arziki fadama. 

Yesterday I touched the luck of the open bush. 
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A hedgehog with which he had played thus, he assured me, he would not eat 
hut would let go again. Another Haiisa, a woman of Zaria, however, told me 
that, when they were tired of playing with the hedgehog, her people would kill 
and eat it According to her they would sing the following verse, the exact 
meaning of which is doubtful:— 

‘ Ahu namuyiy Mmuyi. 

Dagato he yi hvrshiay 

Bana hana na taka arzikin fadamay 

Ke yi hushiaJ 

Dr. Hanns Vischer, Director of Education for Northern Nigeria, writing from 
Kano, confirms this information. He says that the Hausas all play with hedgehogs 
in this manner, considering them lucky. He himself has seen them dance. 

J. W. S. Macfie. 


6.—Gypsies in Folk-Tales of Schleswig 

The second and third volumes of the Schlesische SageUy edited by Richard 
Kiihnau {Schleskne volkstiimliche tiherlieferungeny vols. iv.-v.), contain several 
references to Gypsies, which are interesting as they show the character the Gypsies 
bear among the peasantry of that country. Most of them refer to an art which, 
so far as I am aware, is not attributed to the Gypsies outside Germany, the power 
of charming a house against fire. Such are ‘Der Feuersegen des Zigeuners zu 
Budissin* (voL iii pp. 158-60). At the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
Gypsy family, almost all of whom were ill, tried to find shelter in Budissin. They 
were refused it by everybody except one poor man, who took them in and enter¬ 
tained them till they were well. When leaving, the Gypsy man murmured the 
fire-charm, and promised that the house would never be burned down, even if the 
whole of the rest of the town were. A few years later Budissin was conquered by 
Wallenstein, and, when the Saxons came back to regain the town after his departure, 
his deputy had the suburbs set on fire. The fire spread to the town, and only this 
one house in the Gaschwitz remained untouched, though the soldiers applied pitch- 
lings {Pechkrdnze) to the roof. It stood till 1840, when it was pulled down. The 
authorities for the tale are Haupt’s Sagenbuch, vol. i., 1862, p. 205 ; Klar, Die helle 
Sagenquelle, p. 101 ; and Gr^e, Sagemchatz des Kbnigreichs SachseUy p. 484. The 
same tale is told about a house at Neubrunn in Franken (Bechstein, Frank, Sag., 
1842, p. 278). 

Very similar is the tale ‘ Die Zigeuner gebieten fiber das Feuer und wissen 
Brande voraus' (iii. p. 182). A large band of Gypsies came to Liebau in 1790, 
and were allowed by a baker living near the Catholic church to sleep in a garret. 
In the night his wife felt uneasy and went to look at them. She found a fire 
blazing on the floor and the Gypsies cooking at it. The baker went and ordered 
them to put the fire out; but he was told not to trouble his head about it, the 
house would never catch fire, though the whole town would be burned down twice 
and the flames would surround the house. The town has been burned down twice 
and the house has survived both fires unhurt (Patschovsky, Sagen des Kreises 
Landeshuty 1893, p. 10). 

At Steinbach near Liebenstein too, which used to be visited frequently by 
Gypsies, a party, who were allowed to sleep in a bam, lit a fire there, and the 
flames reached to the upper story, in which lay the unthreshed harvest. The owner 
complained; but was sissured that no harm would be done. In proof of their 
power the Gypsies held whole sheaves of straw in the flames and repeated the 
fire-charm over them, and they were untouched. The peasants were convinced, 
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and they believe that a village where Gypsies have lodged can never be burned 
(iii. p. 160, from L. Becbstein, Mythe^ Sage^ etc., 1854, p. 49). 

A more modern instance is forthcoming from Fiirstlich-Langenau near Eatscher. 
A shoemaker in that village has a cottage in which he allowed the Gypsies to stop. 
They lit a fire on the floor and made a hole in the roof for the smoke to go out. 
When they left, they assured him the cottage would never be burned : and he is 
convinced it never will be, as they know a thing or two (die kdnnen mehr als Brot 
essen). The houses on both sides of it have been burned and the cottage left 
(iii. p. 196). 

It may be noted that, when any explanation of these miracles is given, they are 
attributed to a spoken charm, and not to the herb from Little Egypt to which some 
other authorities refer them ; ^ and the Gypsies are credited too with the ability to 
cause fire by a curse as well as to ward it off. The same shoemaker’s wife had a 
tale of a Gypsy woman who was begging in the village. She called at a small inn, 
found no one at home, took a piece of ham that was hanging in the kitchen, and 
went on her way. The innkeeper followed her, mishandled her and her child, took 
the ham away from her and hit her in the face with it. She told him he would 
remember the day and his acts. Not long afterwards the innkeeper took to boozing 
and went off his head. He set fire to his own house, and ended his days in gaol 
(iii p. 196). The curse on this occasion was certainly vague enough; but at times 
it is more definite. At Nieder-Blasdorf some Gypsies were refused alms at an inn 
called the Hof, but were more successful at the mill (Marien-Miihle) close by. One 
of them told the miller that the inn would often have fires, and would be destroyed 
by them at definite intervals, while the mill would never be touched (iii. 
pp. 182-3, from Patschovsky, Sagm des Kreises Landeshui^ 1893, p. 40). 

Those are all the instances of their command over fire ; but there are two tales 
which attribute to them St. Patrick’s power of banishing undesirable creatures from 
a district. At Sorah near Budissin no sparrows are ever seen, and, if one enters 
the district, it cannot stay. The peasants say this is because Gypsies, who were 
allowed to stop there, charmed them away (iii. pp. 295-6, from Haupt, Sagenhuch, 
vol. L, 1862, p. 206 ; and Budaeus, Sing, Lus,, xvi. 240). The tale ‘ Die Verban- 
nung der Sperlinge in Neugericht,’ taken from a paper called ‘Sonntag aus 
Wiistewaltersdorf ’ in the Schlesische Provinziul-Blatter for 1870, p. 512, is much 
the same. About one hundred and fifty years ago Gypsies were allowed to stop 
some weeks in the Scholtisei of the Leuchtmann family. The district used to be 
overrun with sparrows ; but the mother of the band charmed them away. Kiihnau’s 
authority says he had lived since 1847 in Wiistewaltersdorf and never seen a 
sparrow there, and a schoolmaster named Bienewald had noticed that any 
sparrows which came within the charmed circle flew away screeching (iii. pp. 296-7). 

From Fiirstlich-Langenau comes another quaint superstition. That village 
ought to be a Gypsy paradise, since the inhabitants think it necessary to give 
Gypsies something whenever they come. For, if they are refused, they take ropes 
from the courtyard, drag them through the fruit trees, and then bury them. As 
the ropes rot, the trees die (iii. 195-6, from a widow of Langenau). 

Besides these tales there are two of simple prophecy, one of bewitching, and 
another which suggests some connexion between Gypsies and fairies. A Gypsy 
who stopped on a farm at Landeshut at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
prophesied that after his death a holy place {Heiligtuyn) would be built there, and in 
1709 the ground was bought for the erection of an Evangelical church (iu. pp. 492-3, 
from Patschovsky, Sagen des Krcises LandeshtU, 1893, p. 5). A Gypsy woman 
who met Martin Pumphut of Lausitz, a kind of local Eulenspiegel, when a child, 
prophesied that he would go far in the world, though he would not rise high, he 
would get much wealth and make a great sensation, and at last would come by his 


^ Cf. J. G. L. S,j New Series, iii. 78 and 
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death thiongh a woman ; all of which was fulfilled (iii. p. 161, from Haupt, Sagen- 
buchy i., 1862, p. 186 ; and Grave, Volkssageny p. 83). 

A peasant’s daughter was working in the garden at Barzdorf and saw a Gypsy 
passing. She said in jest to her companion that she would marry him. The Gypsy 
overhearing her came to the wall, looked fixedly at her and said, ‘ Don’t you forget 
what you have just promised.’ A few days later she disappeared. Her lather pursued 
the Gypsies and found her married to the man. She refused to return ; but years 
later the troop came through the village, and she admitted that, in spite of good 
treatment, the continual wandering disagreed with her and she was very unhappy. 
Still she could not leave the troop, as the man had bewitched her when he first set 
oyes on her (iii. pp. 219-20, from an old woman at Patschkau), 

When the rocks at Mullwitz were used to build a church at Schedlau the fairy 
dwarfs, the Fansweibchen, who dwelt in them, took the first child baptized in the 
church, which happened to be the child of the foreman of the men who had destroyed 
their home, and put a changeling in its place. The child was lost for three years, 
and then the parents happened to tell a Gypsy woman. She led them to the 
witches’ spring in the hill, the Fansquelle, and there they found their child 
(jL p. 121, from Blaschke of Arnsdorf and Earl Spallek of Friedland). 

Ibth Jcmucury 1913. E. 0. Winstedt. 


7. —A Borrovian Song 

The following version of Borrow’s ‘ Song of the Broken Chastity ’ is exactly as 
written down for me, some years ago, by one of the Lees ;— 

A romany chie beshing adray the tan 
pen to locky die Mandys dearo die 
Mook Mandy roomer the rie the gorgo rie 
the barvello rie he choomered mandy adray 
the tan You wafedo chie lesty is a 
lubeny gall avre Mandys tan and gall 
to lestys rie Mandy keckemi com the rie 
the gorgo rie the waferdo rie ourly pen 
the romany chie Mandy will gall and 
gall to Mandys rie gall gall pen the 
Romany die and Keckemi have porly 
akie no corny. 

C. F. Slade, 


8.—Allusion to Gypsies circa 1650 

In describing the religious orders of the Mohammedans, Alexander Ross makes 
an allusion to the English Gypsies which is perhaps worth noting. ‘ Their fourth 
order,’ he says, ‘ called Torlachs, are cloathed like the Dervises, but that they 
wear also a Beare>skin instead of a Cloak, but they go bare-headed and shaven ; 
they anoint their heads with Oyl aganst cold; and burn their temples aganst 
defluxions. Their life is beastly and beggerly, living in ignorance and idlenesse; 
they are begging in every corner, and are dangerous to meet with in Desart places, 
for they will rob and plunder; they professe Palmestry like our Gipsies, who use 
to pick silly womens pockets as they are looking in their hands. They carry 
about with them an old man whom they worship as a Prophet; when they mean 
to have money from any rich man, they repair to his house, and the old man there 
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prophesieth destruction against that house ; which to prevent, the Master of the 
house desires the old mans prayers, and so dismisseth him and his train with 
money, which they spend wickedly; for they are given to Sodomy and all unclean- 
ness* (IIAN2EBE1A . . , the third edition, London, 1658, pp. 168-169). The 
first edition appeared in 1653 ; the author died in 1654. 

This, although not very important in 1653, is an interesting testimony to the 
bad reputation of the Gypsies in the seventeenth century. 

William E. A. Axon. 

February 1913. 


9. —A Bavarian Gypsy Law 

An early edition of the collected Bavarian laws is entitled :— 

Das buech der gemeinen-lands \ pot * Landsordniing * Saiziing * | vnd Oebreiich 
* dss Fiirstenn* | thumbs * in Obem * vnd Nidem \ Bairn • Im funftzehnkiindert 
und I Sechtzehendem Jar aufgericht | Folio [Munich (? Schobser) 1520]. 

In Das Erst tail and on Das xiiii blat [c. ii. verso] is a law against Gypsies:— 

Den Raisygen vnd Fuessknechten die nit 
dienst noch versprecher habn. Auch den 
zygeynem Im lannd zewonen : vnd vmb 
zeziehen nit zugestatten. 

Alls in des heiligen Eeychs Lanndssfriden vnd Ordnung/vnd darauf von vnnsern 
Vorfarn von wegen der Eaisign vnd fiiessknecht/die nit dienst vnd versprecher 
habn. Auch der Zygeynerhalben/nachuolgenndt mainung vnd gepot/inzwayen 
Artigkln vergriffen. 1st demnach vnser ernnstlich haissen/vnnd wollen mit Rathe 
vnnser Lanndschafft/das menigklich in vnserm Fiirstenthumb/in laiit vnd nach 
vermog derselben/gegen den Raysigen vnnd fiiessknechtn/die nit dienst noch 
versprecher haben/vnd sich verdechtlich hallten/vnd jrs wesenns vnd hanndlung 
nyemandt wissen hat/mit eijnndrung des Lanndfridens/ernnstlich hanndl/Dess- 
gleich den Zygeynern/die dann den Armenleuten aufm [C. iii. recto] lannde vil 
zwangs thiin/vnd schadfl ziiefiiegen/in vnserm Fiirstenthumb nit merhin vnd wider 
zeziehen gestatt werde. Inmassen dann dessbalben verganngner jar deigleych 
Lanndpot in hernachuerschribem fonTi aussganngen findt. 

Nemlichen. 

Nachdem vil Raysyg vnnd fiiessknecht seyen/der ains tails gar khain herrschafft 
haben/auch ettlich mit diennsten verpfiicht/daijnn sy sich doch wesennlich nit 
hallten/oder die herrschafft/darauf sy sich versprechen/jr zii recht nit machtig/ 
sonnder jin lannd jrem vortail vnd reytterey nachreytn/ 

Ordnen setzen vnd wollen wir/das hinfiiro solh Raysig vnd fiiessknecht/nit mer 
gedulldet oder aufennthallten/sonder wo die/in vnserm lannde/betretten/solln sy 
fonugklich angenomen/herttigklich gefragt/vnd vmb jr misshandlung ernnstlich 
gestraffb/vnd auss wenigist Ir hab vnd giiet genomen/auch mit ayde vnnd 
piirgschaft nach nottiirflFt verpunden werden 

Verpot wider die zygeyner. 

Nachdem man auch ain lautter anzaygen hat/das die Zygeyner/Erfarer/Speher/vnd 0 

kundtschaffter der Cristenhait seyen/hyerauf sollen sy sich aus vnnsern lannden | 

thiin. sich der eussern/vnd darjnn nit mer vinden lassen. Wo sy aber weytter 
darjnn bet ret ten/vnd yemandsmit der that/gegen jnen zehanndln fiirnemen wiirde/ 
der sol gegen vns/vnnd seiner obrigkait/oder herrschafft/daran nit gefraucdlt oder 
vnrechts gethaii habcu. 
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A LITTLE more than twenty-five years ago I began to collect data 
for the Heron pedigree, which, though still imperfect, is 
now printed for the first time, an occasion which seems to demand 
a few introductory notes and explanations. Much might be said 
concerning the pleasures and disappointments attending the work: 
as I look over the array of names, I am reminded of many a 
journey, undertaken invariably with eagerness, if sometimes with 
scant result, to horse-fairs, race-courses, and remote encampments, 
in quest of genealogical facts. Moreover, the selfsame array recalls 
numerous anecdotes, scraps of lore, and traditional tales, gleanings 
from the tents of the Herons, a selection from which, together with 
some account of the Heron family derived from documentary and 
oral sources, I hope to give in a future number of our Journal. 

No facts are included in the pedigree which have not been 
corroborated several times over by members of the Heron family 
in whom I have always been able to place full reliance. Seldom, 
if ever, have I discovered any discrepancies in the genealogical 
information imparted to me by the late Isaac Heron and his son 
VOL. VII.—NO. II. F 
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and daughter, Iza and Trenit (D24, E35 and E34). Having 
sometimes taken the trouble to commit to memory a particular 
section of the tree, I have repeated it to Iza, who would look 
surprised, and say: ' I’ve heard my old dad give all that just as 
you’ve said it, but how came you to know it ? You certainly don’t 
look a hundred year old. What you’ve told me is all right, 
wherever you’ve got it from.’ I verily believe that almost 
the whole of the Heron tree might be obtained anew from Iza 
and his sister. 

Rich as has been the store of facts gleaned from Isaac and his 
children, they were by no means my only authorities. Quite early 
in my pedigree-work I realised the immense value of aged Gypsies, 
and all along I have made extensive use of them. There have 
been old Gjrpsies (both nomad and sedentary) known to me, not 
among Herons only, but also among members of other clans allied 
by marriage to them, who have possessed marvellous memories for 
genealogies, and whose statements were concordant to an extent 
that was amazing. I have gathered many facts for the pedigree 
from them. For instance, Isaac Heron married Sinfai Gray, and 
Sinfai (bless her memory) knew almost as much of the Heron 
pedigree as she did of that of her own clan. It was the same if I 
found a Heron who had married, say, a Boswell: the Boswell con¬ 
sort would know a great deal of the Heron pedigree. In this way 
I have been able to check the accounts of different informants, 
and between these independent accounts a truly wonderful agree¬ 
ment has generally been found to exist. Only once do I remember 
having been victimised. In spite of my kindnesses to him, a 
certain representative of Coalvillian George’s beloved ‘posh-gipsies ’ 
remained suspicious of me to the very end of our interview. At first 
he seemed to know a good deal about a branch of the Heron family 
concerning which I was wanting information; but I soon began 
to feel instinctively that the half-breed was purposely misleading 
me. I therefore led him to speak of another branch with which 
I myself was familiar, and which he said he knew as well as the 
first; but what he poured out with great fluency was nothing but 
/ a tissue of lies. Absolutely everything this man told me was 

untrue. I let him go on as long as he pleased on that occasion, 
resolving to avoid him in future. 

I have often found, when making inquiries, that my own 
familiarity with a Gypsy’s ancestry has given him confidence in 
me and has awakened a genuine interest in the questions which 
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I put to him. One of my best helpers was old Eldorai Jane 
Boswell of Derby—her husband Nelson was a son of Trenit 
Heron (D 27) and Moses Boswell—who would frequently get so 
rapt away into the past that she would speak of the departed as 
if they were living still, and would wind up by saying: ‘But, 
there, it’s a wery long time since I saw any of them.’ 

To be sure, Gypsies are not always in the mood for imparting 
this kind of information, and note-books and pencils must not as 
a rule be produced in their presence. Sitting in a tent not long 
ago with two elderly Gypsy women, both widows, I happened to 
mention the name of the husband of one of them. A marked 
silence followed, a peculiar look crept over the faces of my friends, 
and I saw it would be advisable to change the subject. Yet not 
half-a-dozen yards away, in a vardo, I came upon a sister-in-law 
of the two women just mentioned, who was also a widow, and for 
some reason, which I cannot explain, she was in the mood to 
speak quite freely about her deceased rom. 

It is not easy to extract from some Gypsies all the names of 
an ancestor’s numerous wives. Modern influences have made the 
sedentary Gypsy in particular very sensitive on this point. He 
has settled, become respectable, and does not wish the gavyd to 
know how his old folk carried on. He naturally dislikes to have 
it thrown in his teeth that he himself is not really married, 
because the ceremony was not solemnized at church or at a 
registrar’s office, protesting: ‘The neighbours tells me my 
children are illergittermint; and the priest says as how I’m 
living in mortial sin, but I’ve alius been faithful to my missis, 
and she has to me.’ 

A similar difficulty arises in connexion with the transportation 
of ancestors, which frequently led to changes of family-names. I 
once met a Stanley, a very fine type of Gypsy, who had taken the 
name of Richardson because his father had been bitshado pawdel, 
and it only leaked out quite casually that he was a Stanley at all. 
Old Harriet Williams, who was married to Jack Gray, dropped 
the name Gray when her husband was transported. Some of the 
Bakers, who were sent across the sea, had at the time of their 
arrest borne the alias of Hope, and this name appears to have 
been adopted by their children. Sometimes an informant would 
deliberately withhold from me the name of a kinsman who I 
knew had been transported, so that it is not improbable that there 
will be found in the older generations more Herons who have 
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crossed the water for their country’s good than we know about at 
present. The transportation of Gypsies is a subject calling 
urgently for investigation, and there are valuable ‘ transportation 
lists ’ awaiting consultation at the Public Record 0£Sce in London. 

A kindred subject is that of Gypsy migration. From what 
Gypsies have told me I judge that there are many more cases of 
families having gone to America than are indicated in our 
pedigree. Would that some kind Romano Bai would obtain for 
us, for instance, the addresses, or whereabouts, of Sanspirella 
Heron’s descendants who are in the United States! 

Whatever practical reasons the Gypsies may have had in 
the past for preserving their pedigrees so fiilly, I do not think 
that they have any special reasons for doing so nowadays. Time 
was when Gypsies set great store on purity of race; their survival 
proves it. In that far-ofif past Gypsies would marry only with 
Gypsies, and we know that they inflicted severe punishments 
for unchastity and similar ofiences. But all internal organization 
has long disappeared from English Gypsy life, and the admission 
that it is mostly with degenerates that we have to deal to-day 
is inevitable: Gypsies no longer avoid marriage with their 
traditional enemies—the gaiuje. Yet one meets with Gypsies 
now and then who still aflect to hate non-Gypsies and all 
their ways. 

The Gypsies marry early and live long; hence, as a rule, 
they easily remember their grandfather’s generation (they may 
indeed be sixty years old before he dies), and some remember 
their great-grandparents. The extraordinary memories for pedi¬ 
grees which many Gypsies whom I have known possessed may 
also be explained in a measure by the frequency of consan¬ 
guineous marriages, for such unions would naturally tend to 
keep alive a knowledge of the common ancestry. Again, the 
Gypsies are continually travelling round and meeting their 
relations, and it has been observed that, when they are not 
engaged in work or in discussing business matters, they are 
mostly thinking and conversing about other Gypsies, alive or 
dead: as often as not they are recounting family history. For, 
let it be remembered, these people are practically foreigners, and 
patriotism means for them love of the Gypsy race, not love of 
the British nation, so that there is no reason why they should 
bother their heads one iota about current national affairs, politics, 
or religion. 
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Gypsy ‘ fore ’ or Christian names form a subject deserving a 
nauch closer attention than has hitherto been devoted to them. 
Speaking for myself, I know few more entrancing studies in 
the entire realm of Gypsyology. It has not been found practi¬ 
cable to include every nickname of every Heron in this large tree. 
Some Gypsies possess as many as three or four such names, and 
in them what strange stories sometimes lie hidden! Oti Gray, 
wife of Goliath Heron (D 36), told me not long ago that her 
real name was Yunakrai, and though I had heard of it before 
she told me, this queer name remained a puzzle until its owner 
whispered the little sentence ‘ Hue and cry ’: and thereby hangs 
a most pathetic tale of a transportation which took place 
seventy years ago. It has often occurred to me that a connexion 
exists between the use of nicknames and the tabu on the names 
of the dead; and this has received con&rmation more than once 
within my personal experience, as, for instance, when, in a rare 
communicative mood, Isaac Heron asked me if I knew the name 
of his father. ‘ Niabai,’ I answered, glibly enough. Then fixing 
his keen eyes upon me, the old man gave vent to a tiny chuckle: 
‘ There, I thought mebbe you wouldn’t jin dom. What you’ve 
told me was only his nickname. But my father was name’t after 
his koko as were killed by a fire-ball out there by Horncastle in 
your country.’ 

‘ What, you surely don’t mean " No Name ” ? ’ 

‘ Keka ; I mean “No Name’s ” vaver nav’ 

' Was it Edward, then ? ’ 

‘ Awa ; and after his koko died, my father was always called 
Niabai That’s the deari Duvel’s truth, my rai.’ 

Instances of this usage might of course be multiplied, and in 
a future paper I shall take the opportunity of printing some 
examples. 

A favourite alias of the Herons is the name Young. In his 
Introduction to The Zincalij Borrow draws a vivid picture of 
three English Gypsies, one of whom, Gypsy Will,* he designates 
‘thehead of the clan Young.’ Of the two others, who are name¬ 
less, one has beautiful features and stands six feet three; the 
other, whimsically ugly, is lame. On one occasion I submitted to 
Isaac Heron a memorized version of this trio of pen-portraits, and 

> The Zineali, 1908, pp. 19-23. 

^ Up to the time of writing, I have not been able to identify this Gypsy, though 
1 may add that I am hot upon his trail. 
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he at once recognized the descriptions of his uncles, William ‘ the 
handsome man’ (C 7) and Robert ‘the lame man’ (C 2), but 
apparently knew nothing whaterer about Gypsy Will. 

‘ How far has the mass of evidence you have collected been 
confirmed by other inquirers ? ’ is a question which may fairly be 
asked. In a future article I shall have occasion to make liberal 
quotations from innumerable letters received from searchers who 
have aided me right loyally in the fascinating work of pedigree¬ 
hunting. It will then be seen how completely the evidence got 
together by myself, throughout a lengthy period and from innu¬ 
merable sources, has been corroborated by the researches of many 
painstaking and kindly helpers. 

For the present let me express the deep debt of gratitude which 
I owe to the following fellow-workers:— 

Mr. Alfred Adams, of Melbourne, Australia, who has thrown a 
new light upon the subject of transported Gypsies. 

Rev. D. M. M. Bartlett, who gathered from Isaac Heron a very 
interesting account of his great-grandfather Francis (A 1), 
the father of Richard Heron (B 1), as well as information 
clearing up the vexed question of the chronological order 
of Richard’s numerous progeny. 

Mr. William Eggleston and Mr. Alfred James, for many delight¬ 
ful letters respecting the Herons of South Wales. 

Our Honorary Secretary, for notes obtained from Noah Young. 

Rev. H. H. Malleson, for a detailed account of the children of 
Muldobriar and Marenni Heron (D 62 and D 72). 

Mr. John Myers, who obtained for me at considerable trouble 
the names of the descendants of Solivaino Heron (Cl) and 
of Edmund Heron (D18), most of whom migrated from East 
Anglia to South Wales, where they still travel with their 
tents and wagons. 

Messrs. Smart and Crofton, for notes on the Herons in The 
Dialect of the English Gypsies. 

Mr. T. W. Thompson, for excellent notes obtained from Joshua 
Gray. 

Mr. E. 0. Winstedt, for assistance in determining the parentage 
of Manuel (Mantis) Buckland (D 7). 

Finally, I feel it my duty to place on record my sense of 
indebtedness to Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. After working for years, 
almost in solitude—almost, perhaps, ashamed of a hobby which 
was more apt to excite ridicule than attract sympathy—I found 
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my justification and my encouragement in his admirable article 
on ‘ The Genealogical Method of Anthropological Inquiry ’ {The 
Sociological Review, January 1910). It was as if, having dug 
pyrites, 1 had found it was gold. Since then Dr. Rivers has with 
the greatest kindness continually inspired me to persevere towards 
greater completeness and greater accuracy, and finally he has laid 
both myself and the Gypsy Lore Society imder a heavy obligation 
by writing the masterly analysis which follows this paper. 

It may here be pointed out that, as a rule, in this sternma the 
male line only is recorded, though occasionally, where the 
descendants are not numerous, the female descent has been 
included. For female descent generally, however, reference is 
made to other trees still unpublished, e.g. [B’1L] = Boswell; [Gr.]= 
Gray. Cross-references within the Heron tree itself are likewise 
contained in square brackets. Thus: [Hn. B 7]=Heron, Genera¬ 
tion B, Individual 7. 

The following abbreviations are also used: al.=alias; ch.= 
child, children; d.y. = died young; (f.) = female; (m.) = male ; 
unm.=immarried; U.S.A. = United States of America. 

In regard to the spelling of names, ordinary names are spelt 
in the ordinary manner, while extraordinary names are recorded 
phonetically. 

By an unfortunate omission from the copy sent to the printers, 
all the descendants of William (Taiso) Heron (D 30) were omitted 
from the pedigree. The following is the missing section, which is 
not included in Dr. Rivers’s analysis: 


Walter Heron (al. Young), died unm. 


Noah = Caroline Lee. i ■ ■■■ 

William (Taiso) Heron 

= Shurensi (Sburi, or Lurfini = McKenzi Boswell [B'lL ]. 

Susan) Chilcot. ■ 


Kenza, unm. 


Oscar Heron (al. Young) 
=Louisa Robinson. ■ i ■■■ ■ 
Beatrice, died unm. 

Lottie = 1 Arthur Townsend. 
=2 Arthur Smith. 


Nora Young. 

Theodore. 

Eva. 

Oliver. 

Percy. 


Beatrice = Noah Townsend. 


Percy. 

Leondra, d. y. 



Lenda = Herbert (Rabi) Smith. 



Herbert Smith. 
Archie. 


It may also be mentioned that Tom Brown (D 55) had a son 
named Noah, now deceased. 
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II—NOTES ON THE HERON PEDIGREE COLLECTED 
BY THE REV. GEORGE HALL 


By W. H. R. Rivers 

T he practical importance of the subject of genealogy is well 
recognized. Our own pedigrees are collected and preserved 
as the means whereby to show rights to property or rank, and 
those of animals have long been an indispensable instrument to 
guide the breeder and the fancier. It is only, however, in quite 
recent times that the value of pedigrees as instruments of scientific 
research has been recognized; and just as they have been found to 
be of practical utility in law and breeding, so is it in the sciences of 
sociology and biology that their value is making itself felt. The 
object of these notes is to illustrate the sociological and biological 
importance of genealogy by means of the pedigree of the Heron 
family which has been so fully and carefully recorded by the Rev. 
George Hall. My object is to point out, not so much the biological 
and sociological lessons which can be learnt from this pedigree, but 
rather the lines on which such a study will become possible when 
we have a more ample collection of Gypsy pedigrees. It must only 
be taken as a sample of the kind of research which it is to be hoped 
the industry and zeal of students of Gypsy life will make possible. 

A few introductory remarks pointing out how the study of 
genealogy is now becoming helpful to the biologist and the socio¬ 
logist may not be out of place. In biology, there are two chief 
lines of research in which pedigrees are of service, viz. the study 
of heredity, and the collection of what I may call vital statistics, 
such as the proportion of the sexes and the average size of the 
family. I propose later in this paper to use the Heron pedigree as 
a means of demonstrating the value of pedigrees in the collection 
of vital statistics, and I need only now consider their value in the 
study of heredity. In order that a pedigree shall be of use in this 
study it is necessary that we should have records of the physical 
and mental characters of the living members of the pedigree. I do 
not know that we have at present any such data from the Heron 
family or from any other Gypsies, and I must be content to indicate 
the kind of inquiry in which the pedigree before us might be useful 
if such data were collected. Mr. Hall tells me that the Heron 
family includes both tall and short members, and that some at any 
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rate of the shorter people are descended from ‘Stumpy’ Frank 
Heron (C 26), while the sons of Richard Heron (B1) are said to have 
been ‘ a race of giants. ’ If the height of every living member of 
the Heron family were recorded, we should obtain a body of facts 
which, in combination with the pedigree before us, would make it 
possible to discover definitely how far shortness of stature is a char¬ 
acteristic of the descendants of' Stumpy ’ Frank Heron, and whether 
there apply to this subject those laws of heredity which we owe to 
the genius of Mendel. In the same way, the Heron pedigree would 
make possible the exact study of any other physical or mental 
character which could be examined in the persons of the living 
members of the Heron family. This would be particularly 
important if any members of the Heron family should be found to 
suffer from such variations as colour-blindness, unusual forms of 
astigmatism of the eye, or other conditions which are known to be, 
or are probably, hereditary. A complete record of the presence or 
absence of these variations in the living members of the family 
would furnish us with data which, by means of the pedigree, would 
become material of the utmost value for the study of the heredity 
of the variations. 

The other science in which genealogy is especially useful is 
sociology, and I propose to deal at greater length with this use 
of pedigrees because it is one which is at present little known, 
and is yet capable of contributing greatly to the exact knowledge 
of social phenomena. By means of pedigrees such as that of the 
Heron family it is possible to study in detail, and often statistically, 
many social institutions and customs the exact study of which 
would otherwise be impossible.^ It is among people who possess 
no written records that the method is particularly useful. Among 
several such peoples it has given results which could have been 
obtained in no other way. ‘ By means of pedigrees it is possible to 
study exactly the working of the laws which govern the regulation 
of marriage, the inheritance of property, and the transmission of rank 
or oflBce. Pedigrees also provide data for the study of other social 
conditions, such as personal nomenclature and the recent history of 
the people. I propose to illustrate some of these uses by means of 
the Heron pedigree, and I begin with the subject of marriage. 


1 For a general account of the method see a paper on ‘ The Genealogical Method 
of Anthropological Inquiry,* Sociological Review, 1910, vol. iii. p. 1. 

* See Rivers, The Todae (London, 1906), and Reports Cambridge Exp, to Torres 
Straits, vols. v. and vi., 1904 and 1908. 
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Marriage 

The Heron pedigree furnishes us with a record of Gypsy 
marriages extending over a period of six generations. Even if all 
these marriages had been recorded in the official registers of the 
country, the pedigree would have the advantage of giving us direct 
social information which could only be obtained indirectly from 
the examination of official registers by the expenditure of much 
time and trouble. Further, the record provided by the pedigree is 
even more valuable than such a compilation from official registers, 
for in many cases it gives us the exact relationship of those who 
have married, information which it would often be difficult or 
impossible to obtain by the examination of marriage registers. 

The use of the Heron pedigree I have now to consider is that 
it makes possible the exact study of various features of the institu¬ 
tion of marri^e as practised by the Gypsies. Thus, it enables us 
to study exactly, and even statistically, the extent to which the 
Gypsies limit their marriages to their own body, the extent to which 
they practise marriage between relatives, the prevalence of poly¬ 
gamy, and the nature of the marriages of widows and widowers. I 
shall consider these subjects in turn, pointing out, as occasion 
arises, any features which introduce difficulties into the use of the 
details of the pedigree for exact inquiry. 

Gypsy Endogamy 

The first subject 1 shall consider is how far the pedigree 
shows the limitation of marriage among the Gypsies to their 
own body, or, to adopt a technical term, how far the Gypsy com¬ 
munity is endogamous. In connexion with the supposed Indian 
origin of the G 3 q)sies this question is of great interest, for in the 
castes of India we have perhaps the most definite example in the 
world of endogamous social groups. 

In the first table I have put together the facts obtained from 
the Heron pedigree which bear on this problem. In the first two 
lines of this table are given the number of families and of marriages 
available for study in each of the successive generations B, C, D, 
E, F of the pedigree, while in the last two lines are given the 
number of marriages in each generation with G§jo or Gaji, and 
with those of mixed Gajo and Gypsy stock. The figures giving 
the number of marriages need a word of comment. Wherever 
there has taken place a marriage between two members of the 
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pedigree I have counted it as one marriage. Where these 
marriages have taken place between persons of the same genera* 
tion this has introduced no difiScultj, but there are a number of 
cases in which persons of different generations have intermarried, 
and I have counted such marriages to the older of the two genera¬ 
tions to which the consorts belonged. 1 have, however, given in 


TABLE I. 

SHOWING FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE WITH NON-GYPSIES 



B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Number of families 

2 

7 

23 

28 

29 

Number of marriages 

10 

37(1) 

71(1) 

64(6) 

34(2) 

r(a) Non-Gypsies . 

1 

0 

7 

14* 

5 

S ^ 1^(6) Those of mixed stock 

0 

4 

5 

18 

12 


* The Iraveller (E 4) and doctor (£ 19) are counted aa G&jo. 


brackets the number of cases which would have to be added to 
the figures if these marriages had been ascribed to the younger 
instead of to the older generation, so that any one can make the 
necessary correction if a different method of assigning these 
marriages to their respective generations should be preferred. 
The point is of little importance in my present use of the pedigree 
for the purpose of illustration, but it would become important in 
any attempt at exact statistical inquiry on a large scale. 

It must be pointed out also, that in drawing up this table I 
have counted as pure Gypsies those who bear Gypsy names, as 
G&jo those with names known to be wholly unconnected with 
the Gypsies, while ‘ those of mixed stock ’ are persons who bear 
names known to Mr. Hall as having intermarried with the 
Gypsies. As a matter of fact, this method is far from accurate, for 
the pedigree shows that many people bearing true Gypsy names 
are nevertheless of mixed blood. Thus, to take only one example, 
Esther Winter (E 71) has been counted as a pure Gypsy because 
she bears a Gypsy name, but she was the descendant of a marriage 
between a Heron and an Elliot, and the Elliots are not a pure 
Gypsy family but of mixed stock. The figures must thus be 
taken as only rough approximations to those which would be 
obtained by a more thorough and detailed analysis. 
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If, with this proviso in our minds, we examine the figures, we 
find that in the generation B of the pedigree there is only one 
marriage with a Gajo, and that in the next generation there is no 
such case, but four marriages with persons of mixed stock. This 
is in striking contrast with the figures for the three later genera¬ 
tions. While in the first two generations only one in forty-seven 
marriages is with a Gajo and only four in forty-seven with those of 
mixed stock, the proportion of Gajo marriages rises in the later 
generations to 15 per cent., and those with mixed stock to more 
than 20 per cent. The pedigree thus provides clear evidence 
of a great increase in the extent to which the Heron family has 
married outside a limited circle of pure Gypsy families. It shows 
that four and five generations ago it was rare for a Heron to marry 
one who was not partially or wholly a Gypsy, and that in recent 
generations there has been a great modification of the old 
endogamy. 

If we compare the three generations D, E, and F with one 
another, it is evident that the breaking down of the old endogamy 
has been a progressive change which is probably still going on. 
The number of marriages outside the body of pure Gypsies is very 
much larger in generation E than in generation D. It would be 
even larger than it appears if it were not for the fact that no less 
than seven of the marriages with other than pure Gypsies in 
generation D are those of people who are comparatively young; 
though these people belong to the present period of time and 
would in ordinary language be counted as of the present genera¬ 
tion, they have to be counted as of the generation of the grand¬ 
parents of the child-bearing people of the present day, in the more 
exact sense in which the term is here used. 

Marriage with Relatives 

The pedigree having thus shown the great predominance of 
marriages within the Gypsy community in the past and the pro¬ 
gressive breaking down of this practice, we can turn to the char¬ 
acter of the marriages within the community, and the first subject 
I shall consider is the influence of consanguinity on marriage. 
There is no more universal feature of human society than the 
importance attached to the relation between marriage and kinship. 
We know of no people whose social regulations do not show an 
interest in this subject, an interest often so profound that it may 
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be said to form the keystone of theb social organization and the 
basis of their morality. Among all peoples of rude culture there 
exist definite regulations about such marriages; in many there 
are social mechanisms, often of great complexity, whose main or 
only function is to prevent certain forms of marriage between 
relatives. The study of such regulations, and of the social mech¬ 
anisms by which they become effective, furnishes one of the most 
important branches of sociology, and it is in this study that 
genealogy is of such pre-eminent importance. 


TABLE II. 

SHOWING FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE WITH RELATIVES 



* In two of these cases (F 46-55 and F 47-52) husband and wife were also 
related as third cousins. 


Table 11. shows that there is one case (C 9-22) in the 
pedigree in which a man has married his half-sister by the same 
father but by a different mother. There are two cases (B 7-C 6 
and C 13-D 28) of marriage with the daughter of a brother, and 
another (D 25-E 27) with the daughter of a half-brother. It 
is noteworthy that these four closely consangfuineous marriages 
were contracted by descendants of Richard Heron (B 1). It 
remains to be seen whether similar marriages will be found in 
other pedigrees, but their occurrence only in one part of this 
pedigree suggests that they were exceptional. 
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The remaining consanguineous marriages are between cousins 
of the same generation or of different generations (cousins once 
removed), and these two categories may be considered separately, 
there being twenty-seven cases belonging to the former and seven 
to the latter. 

Of the twenty-seven marriages between cousins of the same 
generation, ten were between first cousins, ten between second 
cousins, and seven ^ between third cousins. None are recorded 
between fourth and fifth cousins, though the former are possible 
in generation E and both in generation F. Such marriages, 
however, may be found in the pedigrees of the families into which 
the Herons have intermarried. 

The ratio between the number of consanguineous marriages 
in each generation and the total number of marriages in that 
generation is distinctly larger in the earlier than in later genera¬ 
tions, but owing to the fact that no less than twenty-one of the 
marriages of generation C are those of the children of one 
father, the proportion in that generation is really much larger 
than the figures show. Taking this factor into account, it is 
evident that consanguineous marriages were decidedly more 
frequent in the early than in later generations. 

If the later generations had been as prone to marry within 
their own community as the earlier, we should have expected 
to find some cases of marriage between fourth cousins in 
generation E, and between fourth and fifth cousins in genera¬ 
tion F. As a matter of fact, not only are such marriages absent, 
but there is only one marriage between third cousins in generation 
E, while in the only cases in which third cousins have married 
in generation F, the parties to the marriages were also related 
as first cousins. 

The conclusion therefore suggested by this pedigree is that 
marriage between first cousins has been a frequent practice 
throughout the history of the Heron family dc/wn to the pre¬ 
sent day, but that there has been a great diminution in the 
frequency of marriage between more distant relatives. How far 
this is due to the increasing frequency of marriage with GSjo, 
and how far to marriage with a wider circle of Gypsy families, 
cannot be decided without further information. 

^ Tliis number would be increased by two if there be added the marriages from 
generation F (F 46-55 and F 47-52), in which husband and wife were also related 
as first cousins. 
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Marriages between cousins of different generations are de¬ 
cidedly less frequent than between those of the same generation, 
and the fact that unions between a person and the child of his or 
her first cousin are more frequent than those with the child of 
a second or third cousin suggests a definite tendency towards 
the marriage of near relatives. In so large a pedigree we might 
well have expected a considerable number of the latter kinds 
of marriage if these consanguineous unions were merely the 
result of the tendency to endogamy. The greater proportion of 
marriages with the child of a first cousin tends to confirm the 
conclusion, suggested by the marriages of cousins of the same 
generation, that such unions are the outcome of a definite social 
tendency towards the marriage of near relatives, and are not 
merely the natural result of marriage within a limited community. 

A point of great interest, well illustrated by the pedigree, 
concerns the kinds of cousin between whom these marriages 
have taken place. In many parts of the world cousins fall into 
two categories according as they are the children of brothers or 
of sisters on the one hand, or of brother and sister on the other. 
Marriage between cousins of the former category is nearly always 
most strictly forbidden, while between children of a brother and 
sister it may not only be allowed, but may even be enjoined and 
regarded as the most orthodox union.* This kind of marriage, 
which is now generally known as the cross-cousin marriage, is a 
widespread Indian custom,* being probably characteristic of the 
earlier or Dravidian element of the population; it is therefore 
of great interest to inquire how far there is any evidence of its 
presence among the Gypsies. Examination of the Heron pedigree 
shows no special tendency for the cousin marriages of the Gypsies 
to take this form. Of the ten marriages between first cousins, 
four belong to the cross-cousin category, as against five between 
the children of brothers, and one between the children of sisters. 
Further, there is no case of cross-cousin marriage in the two 
earliest generations. The pedigree thus furnishes no evidence 
for any special tendency towards the cross-cousin marriage, but 
rather points the other way. The smaller number of marriages 
between the children of sisters, or of brother and sister, as com¬ 
pared with those between the children of brothers, suggests that 

^ In this marriage a man marries the daughter of his mother’s brother or of 
his father’s sister. The marriage of Tom James Elliot and Perpagellion Heron in 
generation D is the earliest example in the pedigree. 

* See Joum. Roy. Asiat. Soc.y 1907, p. 611. 
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the marriage of cousins among the Gypsies may be associated 
with a tendency for those of the same name to intermarry, and 
this in its turn would suggest that Gypsy endogamy may once 
have applied to an even narrower circle than the Gypsy com¬ 
munity as a whole. 

The nature of the cousin marriages of the Heron family 
has a very interesting parallel Marriage between the children 
of brothers is frequent among Semitic peoples, and a country in 
which we have definite evidence of the prevalence of this form 
of marriage as the orthodox union is Egypt. If the examination 
of other Gypsy pedigrees should show that the Heron family is 
not exceptional in this respect,^ we should have at least one 
social feature which would bring the Gypsies into relation with 
the country to which they owe their popular name. 

Exchange of Brothers and Sisters 

In some parts of the world there is an established custom 
whereby a brother and sister marry sister and brother. When 
a man marries a woman, it is arranged that, either then or later, 
the bridegroom’s sister shall marry the bride’s brother. There is 
only one case ‘ of such a marriage in the Heron pedigree, viz. that of 
Fowk and Louisa Heron with Edward and Polly Elliot respectively 
in generation C, so that it does not appear to be a frequent Gypsy 
practice. Among some peoples the custom is definitely associated 
with the bride-price, and may be the means of avoiding or diminish¬ 
ing the pa 3 rment of this impost, but the single case in the Heron 
pedigree is probably due to the cause which so often produces 
this form of marriage among ourselves, viz. the opportunity for 
acquaintance due to friendship between two families, a friendship 
which may itself be the result of intermarriage. It may be 
noted that there is one case in the pedigree in which two 
brothers (D 62 and 64) married two sisters (D 71 and 72), but 
this receives a natural explanation through their relationship as 
second cousins. 

Polygamy 

The Heron pedigree contains four cases of polygamy, in each 
of which a man had more than one wife. These cases are Richard 

^ It may be noted that in the Boss pedigree previously published by Mr. Hall 
{Gypsy aiid Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. p. 120), the only case of marriage between 
iirst cousins is of the cross-cousin variety. 

The marriage of F 66 and 67 may possibly be another example of the 
practice. 
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Heron (B 1) with two wives; his brother Edward (B 7) with 
three wives; James Heron, alias Ryley, Boss or Boswell (C 38), 
with three wives; and Edmund Heron (D 18), two of whose three 
wives were alive at the same time. Among people who practise 
polygyny, there is sometimes a rule that the wives should be 
related to one another, and there may even be a rule that a man 
who marries a woman becomes, or may become, at the same time 
the husband of her sisters. There is no case of this practice in 
the pedigree, but the second and third wives of D 18 were mother 
and daughter, and Mr. Hall tells me that he knows of another 
instance of this relationship between the wives of a G 3 rpsy. 

There is no case of polyandry in the pedigree. 

Marriage of Widows and Widowers 

Among many peoples there are definite rules regulating the 
marriage of a widow or widower. One is that known as the 
Levirate, in which a widow should normally marry the brother 
of her deceased husband. The custom is found in a definite form 
in India, where the right to take a widow to wife is usually 
limited to the younger brother of the husband. There is nothing 
in the Heron pedigree which even remotely suggests such a 
practice among the Gypsies. There are two cases in which a 
woman had three husbands, and eight cases in which there were 
two, but only in one case (E 34) is there evidence that the-husbands 
were related to one another, and then only as second cousins, both 
being Herons. In each case in which a woman had three husbands, 
two of these were Boswells. 

The custom which corresponds with that just considered, in 
the case of a widower, is that a man shall marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. There are two cases of such a marriage in the Heron pedi¬ 
gree, viz. those of C 8 and E 40, whose wives were sisters; and there 
is another case, E 41, in which the successive wives were second 
cousins. In none of the other cases is there direct evidence of 
relationship, though it is possible that such relationship would 
be found to exist if we had the complete pedigrees of the families 
with which the Herons have intermarried. 

Other Sociological Uses of Pedigrees 

I have already mentioned that, among many peoples, genealogy 
may be of the utmost service in unravelling the laws regulating 
other social institutions in a way similar to that I have just 

VOL. VII.—NO. II. G 
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illustrated in the case of marriage. Owing to the peculiar character 
of Gypsy culture, however, little can be learnt in this way from 
the Heron pedigree. With people who possess heritable property, 
the study of pedigrees enables us to ascertain the laws regulating 
inheritance in detail. We have only to make inventories of the 
property of given persons of a pedigree, and inquire how this 
property was, or would be, disposed of at death, to enable us to 
frame the laws of inheritance. Since, however, it was the custom 
of the true Gypsies to destroy the property of a person at his death, 
there is no opening for a study of this subject. It might, however, 
be worth while to inquire how property is transmitted in the now 
frequent cases in which Gypsies have given up their ancient practice 
of destruction at death. 

A similar use of pedigrees is in the study of succession to rank 
or oflSce, but here again Gypsy culture is of a kind which leaves no 
scope for this line of inquiry. 

In another respect, however, the pedigree contains a feature of 
interest. Many peoples are organized in definite social groups with 
strict laws of descent; a person sometimes belonging to the group 
of his father, sometimes to that of his mother. The nearest 
approach to such a custom of descent among ourselves is the mode 
of transmission of the family name; and the earlier part of the 
Heron pedigree shows some evidence that patrilineal transmission 
of the family name was not as strict as it is in the country 
generally, or as it has been in the later generations of the Heron 
family. There is more than one case in the earlier generations 
in which a man took the name of his mother, either as his sole 
name or as an alternative to that of his father. 

Another subject of great interest which is illustrated by the 
Heron pedigree is the nature and distribution of the names which, 
since they cannot in many cases be called Christian names, are 
best termed ‘fore names.’ The pedigree forms a collection of 
such names, which is of interest in that it bears evidence of a 
progressive loss of names characteristic of the Gypsies and of the 
adoption of others shared with the general population of the 
country. This change seems to have gone on pari pass^i with 
the changes revealed by the analysis of marriages. If we had 
no other evidence, the study of the ‘ fore names ’ of the pedigree 
would be sufiBcient to show the nature of the influence which is 
modifying or destroying the old social practices of the people. 

In the case of peoples whose homes are more fixed than those 
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of the Gypsies, it is possible to obtain information concerning 
movements of the population from a study of pedigrees. If the 
home of each member of the pedigree is ascertained, it becomes 
possible to study such movements in detail. Even in the Heron 
pedigree as it stands, we have a record which gives us some 
indication of the extent to which Gypsies have emigrated; 
it might be of interest to use the pedigree as a means of dis¬ 
covering how far the movements of a Gypsy family have been 
limited to one part of Great Britain, and whether, in the cases 
where a man has married a woman from another district, the 
children have frequented their father’s or their mother’s district. 

In addition to these and other direct uses of pedigrees in 
tracing out the social history of a people, there are many ways 
in which pedigrees bring out indirectly points of great interest. 
If I were asked to name one feature which beyond all others 
gives to pedigrees their importance in sociology, I should choose 
the fact that they take us back into the past. Just as a Melan¬ 
esian pedigree of four or five generations may take us back to 
a time when the people had never even seen a white man, so 
does such a pedigree as that of the Heron family take us back 
to a time when the Gypsies practised more fully and purely 
than now the customs they brought to these islands from their 
ancient home. The occurrence of the name of some person 
when a pedigree is being collected may recall to memory events 
lying so much in the background of the informant’s mind that, 
if such a stimulus had not been applied, they might never have 
been mentioned; pedigrees may thus be the means of dis¬ 
covering features of past history which would otherwise have 
completely escaped attention. The collection of pedigrees not 
only furnishes a mass of material for the study of the ancient 
customs and institutions of the people, but incidentally may 
bring to light many features of their past history. 

Vital Statistics 

The lessons to be learnt from pedigrees which I have so 
far illustrated are of purely sociological interest. Those I 
have now to consider should interest both the sociologist and 
the biologist. By the analysis of such a pedigree as that of 
the Herons it is possible to investigate such subjects as the 
average number of a family, the proportion of sexes at birth 
and in adult life, and the sex of the first-born; it is also 
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possible to study the relative fertility of different kinds of 
marriage. I propose to consider these topics, using the Heron 
pedigree in illustration, again premising that the results must be 
taken merely as a sample of a method which will only give 
satisfactory results when a large number of pedigrees have been 
collected and analysed. I have put together in Table III. the 
figures obtained from the pedigree concerning the average 
size of a family, the proportion of the sexes at birth, and the 
sex of the first-bom child, in successive generations. In working 
out the average number of a family I have only taken those 
families of which the record is complete. I have omitted all 
those cases in which the names of one or more children are 
given, but it is stated that there were several others. If these 
had been included, the numbers throughout would probably have 
come out slightly larger. 

In working out the proportion of the sexes I have had to 
omit a few children the character of whose names, such as 
Omega and Christmas, did not allow Mr. Hall to detect their 
sex. The figures give the total number of children of the 
marriages of each generation, so that the figures in one line of 
the table apply to children who themselves belong to the next 
generation. Similarly, the two columns giving the sex of the 
first-born child apply to the children of marriages in the genera¬ 
tion to which they are assigned. In neither of these cases have 
I expressed the proportions in percentages, as I should have 
done if the numbers had been large enough to justify the use 
of the pedigree other than for the purpose of illustration. 


TABLE III. 


1 

Generation. 

Average 
number of 

1 

Proportion of the sexes. 

Sex of ttrst-born. 

children in 
a family. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

41 

18 

23 


4 

c 

4-3 

63 

51 j 

21 

9 

D i 

3-6 

66 

51 

16 

12 

E 

4-0 

57 

44 I 

11 

15 

F ! 

27 

18 

12 ’ 

5 

5 

Total 


212 

1 181 

5!) 

45 
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Size of Family 

It will be seen from the table that there has been little change 
in the size of the family in the first four generations. Only in the 
last is there an apparent falling off; there is no doubt that this is 
largely, if not entirely, due to the fact that most of the marriages 
of this generation are recent and the families not yet complete. 
It will be only when the pedigree has been brought up to date in 
the future that it will be possible to tell whether the Herons share 
with the rest of the country the prevailing diminution in the size 
of the family. 

In all generations of the pedigree there are a number of 
marriages about which Mr. Hall has been unable to gain informa* 
tion, and since the result of a fertile marriage is more likely to be 
remembered than one which is childless, it is probable that the 
inclusion of these marriages would somewhat reduce the figures 
showing the size of the family. This factor is of importance 
if the fertility of the Gypsies is to be compared with that of the 
general population of the country, but it is improbable that it is 
one which would bring about any very material change in the 
figures showing the relative fertility of the different generations 
of the Heron family. 


Proportion of the Sexes 

Here the figures show a very decided preponderance of male 
births, the only exception being in the earliest generation; but the 
total numbers of this first generation are small, and we must await 
a more extended investigation before we can tell whether it is not 
merely a feature of the random sampling of which this pedigree is 
an example. 

A closely allied problem, for the study of which there are not 
at present the available materials, is concerned with the propor¬ 
tion of persons of each sex who reach adult life. There is reason 
to believe that the preponderance of male births, which seems to 
be very general among mankind, is to some extent counteracted by 
a greater mortality of males in the early years of life. If we knew 
which members of the pedigree had reached adult age and which 
had died before this age, it would become possible to discover how 
far this holds good of Gypsies. 
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Sex of First-Born 

The last two columns of the table show a decided preponderance 
of male first-births in the Heron pedigree, the proportion being 
59 to 45. The excess is present, however, only in the first three 
generations, being replaced by equality or an excess of females in 
the more recent generations. Here again the numbers are not 
large, and we must await a more extended inquiry to learn how far 
this change holds good of the Gjrpsies generally. It may be noted, 
however, that the excess of male first-births is generally present 
among other peoples. 

Fertility of Consanguineous Marriages 

The consanguineous marriages which are recorded in the Heron 
pedigree furnish an opportunity for comparing the fertility of such 
marriages with that of the other marriages of the pedigree. 

In the only example of a marriage between a brother and sister 
there were two children. In two cases in which a man married 
his brother’s daughter there was only one child, but in the third 
case there were eight children. These cases are too few in 
number to allow much weight to be attached to them, but they 
fail to show any evidence of sterility as the result of such closely 
consanguineous marriages. 

Ten cases of the marriage of first cousins are recorded in the 
pedigree, and the average size of the families of these marriages is 
exactly four, and this in spite of the fact that one of the marriages 
is recent. The size of the family thus shows a very close agreement 
with that of the general average of the whole pedigree. 

It is possible to follow out some of the earlier marriages 
between first cousins to later generations. The three marriages 
between first cousins in generation C produced thirty-two grand¬ 
children and more than eighty great-grandchildren. I do not 
attempt to compare this fecundity with that of the other marriages 
of the pedigree, but it is clear that there is no trace of a tendency 
for the marriage of first cousins to act as a cause of decrease in 
the population. Whether these cousin marriages have any effect 
on physical or mental capacity can only be discovered when the 
living members of the family have been examined from this point 
of view. 

I must again point out that the object of this paper has not 
been to attempt the solution of any sociological or biological 
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problems among the Gypsies by means of the analysis of one of 
their pedigrees. Its object has rather been to point out the lines 
on which a collection of such pedigrees can be utilised by the 
sociologist and the biologist when they have been collected. My 
purpose has been to stimulate the students of Gypsy life to follow 
the example of Mr. Hall in collecting these records of social life 
and custom. It is a work in which all can take part. In the 
pedigree now published in this journal there are gaps which could 
be filled by any one who comes in contact with the missing 
persons, either in this country or in America. I should like to 
suggest that as many Gypsy pedigrees as possible should be col¬ 
lected, and published even in an incomplete state, in order that 
the gaps may become known, and may be filled by those to whom 
the opportunity of doing so presents itself. 

I do not propose here to discuss how far the examination of the 
Heron pedigree helps to elucidate the vexed problem of the 
original home of the Gypsies. I have referred to the customs of 
India and Egypt merely as a means of illustrating the interest and 
importance of the kind of knowledge which may be acquired by 
the study of pedigrees. Any examination of the evidence from 
the ethnological point of view will only be profitable when we 
have a much larger collection of material, but I hope that enough 
has been said to show the possibilities of the study opened by the 
collection of Gypsy pedigrees. Before I close, however, I should 
like to refer to one fundamental problem of anthropology to the 
solution of which the study of this branch of Gypsy lore may 
contribute. Whenever we find differences, whether physical, 
material, social, moral or religious, between two peoples, there 
must always arise the question. Are these differences due to 
environment or race ? The Gypsies are of especial interest from 
this point of view in that they are a people from another land who 
for very long have dwelt in the same environment as the general 
population of these islands, and through their endogamous practices 
seem to have remained till recently apart from the general body 
of the people. It is true that through their nomadic habits their 
environment has not been quite the same as that of the general 
population of the country, but they have been exposed to the same 
climate and to much the same conditions of food, clothing and 
many other features of the physical and social environment. If, 
therefore, there should be found any decided differences between 
them and the general population of the country in such matters, 
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for instance, as those I have studied in this paper, there would be 
at least a strong presupposition that they are the result of race 
rather than of environment, of nature rather than of nurture. 

In conclusion, may I, as a student of human culture in general 
rather than one specially interested in the Gypsies, express my 
indebtedness to Mr. Hall for taking the lead in the collection of 
Gypsy pedigrees ? Perhaps this example of the use of pedigrees 
in the study of a people living among us may have more in¬ 
fluence than similar work in remote parts of the world in leading 
sociologists and anthropologists to recognise the importance of 
genealogy in their sciences. I should like also to take this 
opportunity of thanking Mr. Hall for the kindness with which he 
has given me the benefit of his profound knowledge of Gypsy 
custom on many points where, without his guidance, I should 
certainly have gone astray. 



Ill—DIE ZAHLWORTEK DER ZIGEUNER VON VAN IN 

OSTARMENIEN 

Von C. F. Lehmann-Haupt 

W Ahrend melner Forschungsreise durch Armenian in den 
Jahren 1898-99, habe ich, wo sich mir Gelegenheit hot, 
meine Aufmerksamkeit auch den Zigeunern und ihrer Sprache 
zugewandt, da ich wusste, dass weiteres Material von den Forschern 
auf diesem Gehiete dringend gewunscht wiirde. Zweimal bin ich 
so mit Zigeunern in Bertthrung gekommen, in Van und bei 
Erzerum. 

Als mir spater bekannt wurde, dass mein damaliger, jetzt leider 
frtlh geschiedener Berliner Kollege Fink, Studien tiber die Sprache 
der armenischen Zigeuner zu veroifentlichen gedachte, stellte ich 
ihm das bei beiden Gelegenheiten gesammelte Material zur 
Verfttgung. Er hat jedoch nur das was ich bei Erzerum von 
sogenannten ,Bosha’ aufgenommen hatte—eine Liste von 83 
WOrtern, bezw. Redensarten und Satzen—in seine Abhandlung 
ttber die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner' (S. 4, sub xv, S. 
30 f. sub 18) verQfientlicht und verwertet, dagegen mein in Van 

^ Mimoires de VAcaddmie ImpMale des Sciences de St. PUershourgy vol. viii., 
No. 5(1907). 
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gesammeltes reichlicberes Material unbenutzt gelassen: warum, 
ist mir niemals ganz klar geworden, docb vermute icb, dass die 
BefUrcbtung stftrkeren kurdiscben Einflusses in den von Eurden 
bewobnten Teilen Armeniens dabei mitspielte. 

Mein jetziger Kollege und Freund Dr. Sampson bat nun, 
nacbdem er von meinen Aufzeicbnungen Kenntnis genommen, 
darauf gedrungen, dass icb mein Material, das er ftlr sebr wertvoll 
erklart, der Forscbung zuganglicb macbe. Und seinem Wunscbe 
gemftss verOffentlicbe icb zunacbst die von mir aufgenommene 
Liste der ZablwOrter. 

Sie finden sicb im Folgenden in der ersten Eolumne. In den 
nacbsten Eolumnen steben, zum Yergleicbe, die Listen der Zabl- 
wOrter, wie sie F. H. Groome ^ in dieser Zeitscbrift nacb der Liste 
von Miss Everest, die vom Standpunkt der engliscben Ausspracbe 
zu versteben ist, verOfientlicbt bat, dazu in Elammem beigesetzt 
die syriscb-zigeuneriscben ZablwOrter von 1-22 nacb Fott‘(Eolumne 
ii) und die der Nuri oder wandemden Scbmiede von Falestina 
nacb R. A. Stewart Macalister ’ (Eol. iii.). Sie alle bat mir Dr. 
Sampson zuganglicb gemacbt. Die Zablwbrter steben an der 
Spitze der Aufzeicbnungen, die icb bei meinem ersten Besucb bei 
den Zigeunem in Van macbte.* Nacbmals bin icb nocb mebrmals 
mit ibnen in Bertibrung gekommen. , Es sind 80 FamUien, die ibre 
Hauser jedocb nur im Winter bewobnen, im Sommer geben sie in 
die Berge. Sie baben keine Erinnerung, von anderswober gekom¬ 
men zu sein. Sie kennen 32 ttlrkiscbe Padiscbabs, unter denen 
sie bier gewobnt batten, bei Namen, und ibr Mucbtar Scbakir 
Rescbidin Ogbly sagt, sie seien seit Mubammed, also seit unvor- 
denklicben Zeiten, dort. Sie nennen sicb selbst Midreb. Unser 
tatariscber Diener Faradj kennt gleicbfalls diese Bezeicbnung und 
spricbt „ Mitrib.” ’ 

, Sie kennen die Boscbas, betracbten sicb aber als von ibnen 
verscbieden, die Boscbas seien „E0cer,” Nomaden, die in den 
Ddrfem arbeiten und den Winter fiber bleiben, wo sie gerade 

^ * Persian and Syrian Gypsies,’ J. O, L, S,, Old Series, ii. 21. 

* ‘ tiber die Sprache der Zigeuner in Syrien/ Hoefer’s Zeitachr.f, d, WUsmschaft 
der Sprache, i. (1846) 175 fiF. 

’ *A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language of the Nawar or Zutt, the 
Nomad Smiths of Palestine,’/. G. L. S», New Series, vol. iii. [To these a few 
variant forms from Prof. Macalister’s vocabulary (/. O, L. S,, vi. 161-240) have 
been added.—E d.] 

^ Vgl. Black’s Artikel im vorigen Hefte dieser Zeitscbrift, p. 327 ff. Auch 
meine Aufzeicbnungen haben, wie ich bei dieser Gelegenheit erfuhr. Dr. Black in 
AuszUgen vorgelegen, die Mr. Sinclair aus meinen ihm iibersandten ausftihrlichen 
Mitteilungen gemaoht batte. 
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sind. Die Zigeuner von Van dagegen haben Winterhauser, sind 
also sesshaft, und besitzen Vieh und Pferde und Felder. Im 
Sommer bleibt die Halfte in den Winterh&usern, die andere Halfte 
geht in ihr Sommerdorf Mala-nigisi nahe bei Poganz und dicht 
bei Kasym Oghly, das NNW von Van am Marmid-tschai belegen 
ist. Einige zeigen Baren und Affen herum und lassen Enaben in 
weiblicher Tracht tanzen' (wortlber ein anderes Mai noch mehr zu 


sagen). , Sie arbeiten Biirsten und Siebe etc. 

So meine Notizen. 

Armenische Zigeuner 
von Van. 

Syrische Zigeuner. 

Nuri. 

1. jdku 

eka {ika) 

yikd, yiJcdk 

2. d'W 

doothee (dedi) 

di, dis, dies, diSsni, 



di%, d'ta 

3. Win 

iron {iuran) 

tdrdn, tdrdnisy 



tdrdne, tdrdnd, 
tdrdnes 

4. iSddr, iSdlr 

ishttdr (shtdr) 

star. Starts 

5. bene 

p tinch QTpunj {penj ) 

jrdnjy pUnjds,pilnJi, 



punjdne, pUnj es 

6. ses 

shaysh (sheish) 

saS, sdsds, tdrdn-wd- 



tdrdn, Sas, tdrdn 
u tdrdn 

7. haft 

hantt {haid) 

hot, hotis ^tdr-wd- 



tdrdn 

8 . least 

heishtt (haisht) 

StAr-wd‘stdi\ star u 



Star 

9. nu 

nah (na) 

Stdr^wd-Stdr-wd- 



yikdk, Stdr-wd^ 
punj\ Star u Star 
u yikdk 

10. dS{da) 

das or dhas (des) 

das, des, des, ddsSs 

11. dehuijek 

ddsiak or dhdsyak 

das-xvd-yikdk 

• 

{des yek) 


12. dehewdij 

dliasdea (ddz di) 


13. deftertn ( = dew- 

dhastron (ddz tur~ 


terln) 

dn) 


14. devriMor 

dhclshthdr {deshtdr) 


15. dd'bdnS 

dhdspdnj {despenj) 

1 

16. devSdS 

dhashaysh (desk- 

1 


sheish) 


17. dvhvj't 

dlui8hantt{des haut) 
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Armenische Zigeuner 
Ton Van. 

18. detvhaSt^ {kein d) 


19. dewn'A^ 

20 . vIM 

21. viatj^k 

22. vistSrd'd' 

23. viaterterin 

24. viatiSddf 

25. viat'pellS* 

26 . viaMd^ 

27. viatekaft 

28. - 

29. viatenu 

30. 

31. aivijak 

32. aiv^dii*, aivydUl 

33. aiv^terln 

34. aiviSdor 

36. aivypanS 

36. aivyaea* 

37. - 

38. - 

39. aivenn 

40. dyl 

41. a/l^Jdk 

42. cyledM 

43. cylyterin 

44. SyliSdior, fylySdm' 

45. - 


Syrische Zigeuner. 

dhaa-heiahtt {dea 
luiiakt) 

dha8-oo-nah(ddz n4) 
weeat (Mat \hiat .?]) 
weeaidk or vnatteeka 
(Ma yek) 

weeadidee (bis dedi) 

weeatron 

weeattar 

weeapUmj 

weeahaah 

weea-hautt 

weea-hajUoT-heiahtt 

weeat-oo-ndh 

aee 

aee-eeka or aee-wa- 
eeka 

aee-didee 

aee-tron 

aeeahttdr 

aee-jytinj 

aee-ahayahoraee-VM- 

ahayah 

aee-hautt or aee-wa- 
hautt 

aee-wa-heiahtt 

aee-oo-nah 

chill 

chilleeyak or chilli- 
ayk 

chill-didee 

chill-tron 

chill-iahttar 

chill-oo-punj 


Nuri. 

daa-tud-Star-wd-Stdr 

vm-Ud-yikdk 
wla, vytatdne 
vna-u-yikdk 


‘wia-VrStar-u-Star- 
wd-yikdk 
tdrdn daa, wdt (?) 


star da^s, d% wla 


^ Das tv (ji) nach v, bin gesprochen, also kanm mehr Halbvokal. 

^ Das n schon durch den Einfluss des folgenden Palatals mouilliert, daber n. 

^ Das 8 im Worte 30 sebr scbarf, daber beim ersten Vorkommen als ss notiert. 

^ So babe iob notiert, obne, wie sonst, auf eine Unregelm&ssigkeit durcb Unter- 
streicben oder in anderer Weise binznweisen. Daber kann ses fiir SeS sebr wol 
Scbreibfebler sein. 
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Armenische Zigeuner 
▼on Van. 

46. - 

47. - 

48. - 

49. - 

50. pdn^d 

51. pan^ajdk 

52. pari^ad'dt 

53. pan^cUer’fn 

54. pan^ahiSdor 

55. - 

56. - 

57. - 

58. - 

59. - 

60. altmyS (tllrkisch!) 

61. aUmy^dlcu 

62. aXtmySd/aj 

63. - 

64. - 

65. - 

66 . - 

67. - 

68 . - 

69. - 

70. jetmyS (ttirk.) 

71. - 

72. - 

73. - 


80. sdJcsan (tilrk.) 

81. - 

82. - 


Sjrische Zigeuner. 

chiU-oO'shayah 

chUl-oo-hautt 

chiUroo-heishtt 

chill-oo-nah 

paynjdh or painja 

painja-weeka 

painja-oo-didee 

painja-oo-tron 

painja-oo-iahttar 

painja-oo-pUnj 

painja-oo-ahayah 

painja-oo-hautt 

painja-oo-heiahtt 

painja-oo-ndh 

troiirweeat 

tron-weeat-wa-eeka 
tron-weeat-wa-didee 
tron^eeat-wa-tron 
tron-weest-waahtidr 
tron-weest-wa-punj 
tron-weeat-wa-ahayah 
troTirweeat-tva-hharjiM 
tron-weeat-wa- 
hhayaht or -hhaaht 
tron-weeat-wa-ndh 
tron-weeat-wa-dhaa 
or dhUa 

tron-weeat-wa-dhiia- 

weeka 

tron-weeat-iva-dhiia- 

wordidee 

tron-weeat-wa-dliila- 

waAron 

I 

I 

I islMurweesht 

1 

I 

I iahtt'Wrweeah-weeka 
I iahttitr-weeah-wa- 
\ didee 


Google 


Nuri. 


nim saiy nlm-s<T\> 


Sas das, tdrdn wis, dl 
wdt (?) 


hot das 


Star-wd-Stdr das, 
star wls 
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AnnenUche Zigeuner 
von Van. 

83. - 


90. doJcsan (tttrk.) 

91. - 

92. - 

95. - 

99. - 

100. 88dj 

101. 88djdk 

102. ssdjdu* 

110 . - 

111 . - 

112 . - 

113. - 

114. - 

115. - 

116. - 

117. - 

118 . - 

119. - 

120 . - 

200 . - 

300. - 

360. iertn 88dj altmyS 
400. - 

500. - 

600.- 


STrische Zigeuner. 

i8httiir-wee8h-iva- 

tron 

i8htta/nvee8htt-wa- 

dhUs 

iehttarweeahtt-wa- 

dh/da-weeka 

iahttarweeahtt-wa- 

dhits-didee 


88f&dd 

aarddd-weeka 

aaiidd-vxi-dh'da or 
-dMaa or -daaa 
aaddd-wa-d/daa-yayk 
aaddd-vM-d/daa-dee 
aaUdd-wa-ddaa-tron 
asfddd-wa-daahtta/r 
atidd-wa-ddda-punj 
avddr^wordv^a-ahayah 
aiuidrwa-dv^-hautt 
audd-vxjrduaa- 
hayahtt 

audd-wa-duaa-noo 

svd-wa-weeat 

dee smdd 

iron aaudd 


ishttar audd 
punj amdd 
ahayah ssudd 
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8<^-ild-dd8 

sdk-Ud-Star-u-Star- 

u-yikAk 

8<l^-ild-Star-u-Stdr 

adk-iUt-pHnj 

adh-ild-yikdk 

adl 


d% sdX 
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Armeniache Zigenner 
yon Van. 

700. - 

800. - 

900. - 

1000. hazar 

2000 . - 

3000. - 

4000. - 

5000. - 

6000. - 

7000. - 

8000. - 

9000. - 

10 , 000 . - 


Syrische Zigeuner. 
hautt amdd 

lutyshtt ssiidd 

nah audd 

dhass-svdd 

weeat-smdd 

see-ssudd 

chiU-amdd 

paynja~88udd 

tron-weeat-ssudd 

tron-weest-wa-dass 

asudd 

ishttar-weeahttsstuM 
ishttar-weeahtt-wa- 
dusa aaudd 
aaudd-aaudd 


Nuri. 


itar-u-Star-ti,-yik(iIc 

adi 

das adl, Hlli-adi 


Die Verwertung der Liste muss ich naturlich den Fachleuten 
tlberlassen. Ich kann nichts welter tun, als mitteilen, was ich 
moglichst aufmerksam gehort und moglichst genau aufgezeichnet 
habe. So entzieht es sich beispielweise meiner Beurteilung, in- 
wieweit kurdischer Einfluss vorhanden ist. 

In meinen Notizen findet sich zwischen jdlcu und dii*: , stark 
kurdisch ’ beigeschrieben. Das hat aber wol nur die Bedeutung, 
dass mich die beiden Zahlwdrter an die kurdischen Bezeichnungen 
erinnerten, was ja ebenso gut auf ursprttnglicher Verwandtschaft 
wie auf Beeinflussung beruhen kann. Die beiden ersten Zahl- 
worter sind ja im Neupersischen yak und du (do). 

Dass ttlrkischer Einfluss erkennbar ist, ist nur nattlrlich. 
Aber sehr bemerkenswert ist, dass die tfirkischen Entlehnungen 
gerade bei der 60 beginnen, sodass also das alte, auch bei den 
Indogermanen in der Bildung europ&ischen ZahlwOrter so stark 
wirksame, auf das altbabylonische Sexagesimalsystem zurUck- 
gehende Gefdhl, dass die 60 einen wichtigen Einschnitt bilde,' selbst 
bei den Zigeunern in der asiatischen Ttlrkei nachlebt. 

^ Vergl. Johannes Schmidt: ‘ Die Urheimat der Indogermanen und das 
europaische Zahlensystein,’ Ahhandl. Bcrl. d. JFiss., 1890. 
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Bei den europaischen ZahlwOrtem findet aber die Veran- 
derung nach der 60 statt: bei TpiaKovra, Teao’apdKovTa, irev- 
Tr\KovTa, e^Koina: triginta, qxbod/raginta, quinquaginta, sind die 
Vielfachen von Zehn Cardinalzahlen, dagegen bei k^hop-i^KovTa, 
oySogKovra, evevijKopTa {septuaginta, nondginta) steht die Ordinal- 
zahl: , die siebente Zehn, die achte Zehn, die neunte Zehn.’ Bei 
den Zigeunem von Van dagegen beginnt die Entlehnung gerade 
mit der 60 und geht bis zur 90 weiter. 


IV.—A TENTH BULGARIAN GYPSY FOLK-TALE 
Recorded by Bernabd Gilliat-Smith 
Introduction 


This tale, like so many others, is taken from the Turkish, as is shown by the 
quotations. This fact is also noticeable from the very turn of the phrases: for 
instance, mamui mefdtey in paragraph 8, was explained (and I recorded it on the 
margin of the original MS.) by mamui mamujSs ‘ face to face,^ a literal translation 

of the Turkish (karht karSuya). 


E SAPfiSKERI ANGRUSTf 

1. IstTie jek Shavd thai i dai. Jek dies, dui dies, hdrilo o 
chavo, liljds thai axdljovel. Pe dajd kaphniel: Nene-Se, mo dad 
Icai mulo, hiS leskere zaneatjistar na aSlodi cipotat*' I dai 
phendl: uk^el, Sinko, ko tdvanos, Isi jek phagji puSka, ta to 
dad sinie lovdzis. Sa Idsa dSdlas lovdzilekjdste** 

2. Lei o Shavo i pu^ka, kadidl lovdzilekjdste. Geld. Arakhjel 
jekhe madcd, Ikdavdl^ anil pe dajdke. I dai dikhljds: “ Abi Sinko, 
so kakeres adalke moMbsa f ” Dolel i dai, phdndd la. 

3. Geld dndi taejaHn pdle lovdzilekjeste. Hikje okotdr dikhel 
jekhe rikones. Igalghjds pe dajdke. Dikhljds i dai: **Abi 

The Snake’s Ring 

1. There was a boy and his mother. One day, two days, the boy grew and 
began to understand. He will ask his mother: ‘ Mother, does naught remain 
from my father’s profession now that he is dead?’ The mother says: ‘Mount, 
Sinko, into the loft. There is a broken gun, and your father was a sportsman. 
He invariably went out shooting with it.’ 

2. The boy takes the gun, he will go a-shooting. He went. He finds a cat, 
shoots it, brings it to his mother. The mother saw : ‘ Sinko, what will you do 
with this cat V The mother seizes it, ties it up. 

3. He went on the morrow again a-shooting. Behold yonder he sees a dog. 
He brought it to his mother. The mother said : ‘ Sinko, what will you do with 
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Sinko, 80 kakerea adalk6 rikonesa ? ” “ Le lea tu, tha phdnde lea. 
Nine, ta a/rakhjel amin, vardinel amen.” 

4. Liljda-pea dndi tasjarin, pdle geld lovdzilekjeate. Hekjc 
okotdr dikhel jekhe aapea, doUl lea, hdide hdide pe daidte. I dai 
dUchljaa: “ Oleld, Sinko, kaxdl amdn.” Oo pedajdke: Md-daro., 
Nine, thov lea anddjekhe Tgupjeate.” 

6. Avd/Ua, taajd, jek diea, dui die8,jek kurko. 0 aap SdvlUo, 
bdrilo, kaphdfjol o kjApi ve!e. NaSti te kidel lea. Ikalghjda o 
rakld i puSka, tamdm te mvdaril lea, e aapea. 0 aap old Hake diU 
(j^oman^s dhibdte). “ Ath, ma muddr man, tu mdndar hut 
kahlagodarinea, thai kadikhea laSipe. Le man, igdl man, okotkd 
iaijek iai-de la jek vuddr. Tu odolkd vudareate aom geljdn, 
kai ikljdn tuke aapd, adkakva, ta te dea maSkdr Unde nidntaa. 
Hie te Tia dards katdr o aapd. Kikljol tdke jek ndi-phurd aap, 
kaphvAel tut: ‘ Dile benden ne dilersen.’ (^man^s ‘ Sun mdnde, 
magg mdndar ao kamaygda’). Tu kavakjerea: ‘Sallnl isterem.’ 
(^tuan^s ‘Me maggdv to saatipe’). Ov kavakjerel: ‘Salimdan 
ne faida oladSak sana?’ (^oman^s ‘Me aaatipndatar aavd bax 
kadikhea?’).” 

6. Pdle o aap: “ Dile benden ne dilersen.” Pdle o Shavd: 
“ Salini isterem.” Pdle ko trito drom: “ Dile benden ne dilersen.” 
Thai o Sho: “Dilerem senden dilin altinda jttzUntt.” (^oman^s 
“ Maygdv tidtar teldl te dhibdte i angruati ”). 0 phurd aap phendl: 


this dog ? ’ ‘ Take it you, and tie it up, mother, that it may keep watch and 
guard us.’ 

4. Again on the morrow he betook himself and went out shooting. Behold 
yonder he sees a snake, he seizes it, away away to his mother. The mother saw : 
‘ Oleley, Sinko, it will eat us.* He to his mother : ‘ Fear not, mother, put it into 
a jar.* 

5. To-day, to-morrow, one day, two days, one week. The snake swelled, grew 
big, the jar will burst. Already it cannot contain him. The boy had just taken 
out the gun to shoot him, the snake. The snake moved towards him showing his 
tongue. ‘ Wait, do not slay me, you will be very grateful to me, and you will see 
luck. Take me, lead me, yonder is a hole and it has an opening. The moment 
you have gone to that opening, every kind of snake will appear before you, and 
you will enter among them with me. Do not fear anything from the snakes. One 
snake, the oldest of all, will appear before you and will ask you : “ Wish from me 
what you wish ? ** (which is tantamount to “ Hear me, beg of me whatever you 
want**). And you will answer: “I desire your health.** He will say: “What 
advantage will you gain from my health ? ’* (or, as the Romani puts it, “ What 
luck will you see from my health ? **).’ 

6. Again the snake: ‘Wish from me what you wish.* Again the boy : 
‘Your health I desire.* Again for the third time: ‘Wish from me what 
you wish.* And the boy: ‘I want the ring from you under your tongue.* 
The old snake says: ^Seni ogreterij bohinu-da jesin^ bokumuda jesin,* which 
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“Seni o^eten, bokunu-da jesin, bokumu-da jesin.” (l^^omanes 
Tut ho sikaghjds, to hxV'l-da te mo kx'id-da te 

7. lAljds o sap, dinjds i arfgrwsti. Liljds o (ho, geld-peske pas 

pe dajd. Amd isi-da ten jek phagji bardka, kai thovSn JcaStd 
andrS. Jek diis, dui dies: ''NenCj tu Icadzds ko thagarisko 
paldti, te valyeris e thagareske kai me e rakljd maygdvJ* I 
dai: Abd Sinko, sar te dzav te vakjerdv? HiS ov delaJi pe 
Shajd arrUnde, alcalkd phagierde barakdte! ” “ Ja te dzas, ja 

kamudardv tuV 

8. LeUpes i dai, hdide hdide ko thagdr, DikMl o thagd/r kai 
SariL ko vuddr. ''Dzan-ta, igcddn olwlkd phuri fomnjdke jek 
kot&r 7tw/f6'' Den-la jek kot&r mafd, hdide hdide dzdn-peske. 0 
(hav6: ASe, Nine, so vakjerdef* Abe Sinko, geljdm othi, dine 
man jek kot&r Tnafd, aljdm-marjge'' “ Tasjd pdle te dzas, zerre 
ka&liindv tut'* Lel-pes dndi tasjarin, hdide hdide ko thagdr, 
Pdle dikhil la o thagdr, pdle biShaUl Idke jek kot&r mafd. Pdle 
geli-peske. ASe Nine, sar?'* “J?, sari Geljdm othi, dilchljds 
man o thagdr dinjds man jek kotdr mafd, thai aljdm-marjger 
Ko trito drom: “ Tu te dzas akand, zerre dke akand kamudardv 
tut" ''AS, Sinkole, ma muddr man, dke kadzdv" Liljds-pes 
hdide hdide ko thagdr. " Thagdra, the thagaripndsa, mo Shavd te 
Shajd maygjil," " Te si kismiti,"-o thagdr phenil, "ov-t* ovil. E, 
lathis, te dav me Shajd, te kirla jek zddnja mamdi mefdte, Togdi 
ddva la liske." 


means, ‘ He who showed you let him eat your excrement, and let him eat my 
excrement’ 

7. The snake bestirred himself and gave the ring. The boy arose and went to 
his mother. Now they lived in a broken hut, such as wood is stowed away in. 
One day, two days : ‘ Mother, you will go to the King’s palace, and tell the King 
that I want his daughter.’ The mother.: ‘ But, Sinko, how shall I go and say 
that to him? Is it likely he will give us his daughter, in this broken hut?’ 
‘ Either you go or I will kill you.’ 

8. The mother betook herself away away to the King. The King sees that 

she is waiting at the door. ‘ Go ye now, carry a piece of bread to that poor old 
woman.’ They give her a piece of bread, and away away they go. The boy : ‘Now 
mother, what did they say ? ’ ‘ Sinko, I went there, they gave me a piece of bread, 

and I returned.’ ‘ To-morrow you will go again, or I will kill you.’ She betook 
herself on the morrow, away away to the King. Again the King sees her, again he 
sends her a piece of bread. Again she went away. ‘How now, mother?’ ‘How 
indeed! I went there, the King saw me, gave me a piece of bread, and I have 
come back.’ For the third time : ‘You will go now, or I will kill you this time.’ 
‘Wait, Sinko, do not kill me, see I will go.’ She betook herself away away to the 
King. ‘King, by your Dynasty, my son desires your daughter.’ ‘If it is 
Kismet,’ the King says, ‘let it so be. Good, if I give my daughter let him 
build a palace opposite to mine. Then I will give her to him,’ 

VOL. VII.—NO. II. H 
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9. Liljds-pea i dai, geli^esJce. “Sar, Nine'* o 6ho phenel, 

** vakjerghjdn ? ” “ Vakjerghjdm, Sinko. MaygjSl tutar jek 

zddnja, sdSto leskeri savi si, asikd haS-mamui Uskera te kerds!' 
0 6hav6 daj*el i aygrusti, nietledinel, Salavel dndi phuv: “ Sar e 
tkagardskeri zddnja marjgdv te kerds thai mamdi Uskera tK aavel, 
thai te kerds radmdar dzi Uste sade mermerjdstar jek drom'' 

10. So f uxtjdl te dikhdl dndi javin o thagdrt Jek zddnja, 
aiSto sar Uskera rfiamui Uslcere, thai jek drom odolkd zdanjdtar 
dzi Uskera, sade Tnermerjestar, 

11. Pdle 0 £hav6: “Te dzas, 'tndmu, te marigda akand e dhajd, 
te phends: ‘ Thagdra, the thagaribndsa, so maygljdn o hdsi 
kerghjda mo (ho. Me marjgdv me borjd* ” 

12. E, ladhda,pdnda jek bdsi si amen, te kdrla me askerjdsa 
V urjavdl sarofdn, kaddv e Shajd!* Gelt i dai, vakjerdl e Shavdske: 
“ Marjgjdl, Sinko, Uskere askerjds so si te aSti urjdvsa dzi jekhes 
kaddl la ameyge** Lei i angrusti, Safil, nietledinel, Salavel dndi 
phuv: “Sa Tnar/gdv solddSka Sd^ja so si e thagardskere askerjds 
t' urjavdv." 6alavdl i aygrusti dndi phtiv. So te dikhdl o thagdr ? 
Oel6 o Shavd, urjaghjds sa e askerjds, thai artisdjla-da o Se^jct- 
Liljds-pes, geld: “ Te dzas, Ndne, te vakjeres: ‘ Thagdra, the 
thagaribndsa, me horjd maygdv! ” 

13. Ikalel o thagdr, del pe Shajd. Jek dies, dui dids, tsidinjds 
khamli. Biayghjds murde Shaves. Gukjinel. Lel-jyes o thagdr, 
avdl. So te dikhdl ? Murd Shavd dndi dygali pe chajdke, gukjinel. 

9. The mother arose and went. ‘ How mother/ the boy says, ‘ did you tell 
him ? ’ ‘I told him, Sinko. He wants from you a palace exactly like his, such as 
it is, thus you must make one just opposite.* The boy licks the ring, wishes, 
strikes the ground : ^ I wish you to make a palace like the King’s, and that it be 
opposite to his, and a road from me to him all of marble.’ 

10. When the King arises in the morning, what does he see ? A palace opposite 
his own and just like it, and a road from that palace to his, all of marble. 

11. Again the boy : ‘Go, mother, ask for the girl now, and say, “ 0 King, by 
your Dynasty, my son has fulfilled the condition you asked of him. I desire my 
bride.” ’ 

12. (TheKing): ‘Good ! There is yet one condition, if he can clothe all my 
soldiers, I will give the girl.’ The mother went, and says to the boy : ‘ He 
says, Sinko, that should you be able to clothe all his soldiers to a man, he will give 
her to us.’ He takes the ring, licks it, wishes, strikes the ground : ‘ I wish to clothe 
the whole of the King’s army in soldier’s kit.’ He strikes the ground with the 
ring. What does the King see ? The boy went, clothed the whole army, and 
there remained stuff over and above. He betook himself and went: ‘ Go, mother, 
and say : “ 0 King, by your Dynasty, I want my bride.” 

13. The King leads out his daughter and gives her. One day, two days, she 
became pregnant. She gave birth to a male child. It yells. The King betakes 
himself, and comes. What does he see ? A male child yelling in the arms of his 
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SarA/nda diia, sar&nda ratjd davdlja marjarghj&s, biav kerghjds, 
Xan, pidn, rikones kokalda na den! 

ORADA MASAL, BURADA SAltK. 

daughter. Forty days and forty nights he caused the drum to be beaten, and cele¬ 
brated the wedding. They eat, they drink, and give no bone to the dog ! 

O. M. B. S. 


Notes to the Text 

§ 1. Slnko, ko tdvanos . . . fikyel is Imperative for uIdL The 3rd pers. 

fling, pres, is uldjily sometimes and thus distinguishable from the above form 
of Imperative only by the accent. Cf. ikel (note to paragraph 16 of the Story of 
Batim, J, G. L, v. 288), where kindred forms are discussed. In the dialect 
spoken by Kara Hati at Varna, dialect of the Kalburd^is or Sieve Makers, called 
by others the Vlachs although they are Moslems, the word ukljdv has disappeared, 
and is replaced by inkljdv. This, in the Vlach dialect of Sofia, is pronounced 
ikljdv. But it means ' to go up,’ and is not the same as the ikljovdv in the Story of 
Batim (PaSi SnljofiTs Erli Dialect). 

I have a bit of a paramisi taken down from these Sofia Vlach Gypsies, which 
begins much in the same way as the tale we are considering: e.^., Ikli ko tdvanos. 
Si prdni puSka^ si 6url. Ov-da iklistUo ko tavaiios, etc. From these slight shades 
of difference in dialect (which to a Gypsy scholar must seem insignificant, but 
which are felt to be so irksome when members of different tribes meet together, 
that they prefer to converse in Turkish, when Moslems), the student of Eastern 
Romani will learn patience. There seems no end to the divisions. Fresh dialects 
crop up in the same town, nay, in the same mahala, as soon as one hopes one has at 
last exhausted them. 

§6. O sap aX6 Uske dil6 (^oman^s chihdte) . . . i.e., showing his wire-like 
tongue, as snakes do. I do not grasp the meaning of the dat. in -it. The Turkish 
dili is for dildli ‘ with the tongue.* 

§ 6. Pdle o sap ... As in all these tales, a portion not considered necessary 
for the understanding of the narrative is here left out. It is presumed that the 
listener will understand that the boy followed out the instructions of the snake, 
and the narrative continues where the most ancient snake and the boy are already 
confronting one another. 

§ 8. E, ladhds, te dav me chajd, te kdrla jek zddnja mamui mexdte ... In the 
original MS. the word lac6 is written here with the aspirate. Elsewhere I never 
heard it so pronounced in Sofia. In the Varna dialects, both Christian and 
Moslem, it is always pronounced lachd^ except where the c has turned into s. I have 
not yet heard Sh. As the origin of lachd is doubtful, the correctness of the aspirate 
cannot be proved. However, Bomemisza records it several times. Meddle : 
nom. me^dy mi^d, Faspati’s minrd, mindd. 

§ 8. Togdi ddva la Uske . . . The form dava for dar, exceedingly rare in this 
dialect, seems to denote the future here, as in some other dialects. It is sometimes 
used here in the very construction where it would be avoided elsewhere: e.g.^ te 
dvla * if he should come,’ te a^tl urjdvsa ‘if you can clothe them.’ 

§ 12. ieaJkti urjdvsa dH jekhds . . . i.e. ‘if you can clothe every single one of 
them.’ Urjdvsa—urjavdsa. Note the oblique of jtky aspirated, and governed by 
the preposition d£t. 

§ 12. urjaghjds sa e askerjdsy that artisdjla-da o Mxja ... In Sofia they say; 
urjavdv lesy man, etc. ‘ I clothe him, myself,* etc., but urjdv o k'xjci ‘ I put on the 
clothes.’ Artisdjla for artisdjle; glossed by; urjaibc panda isi, Urdjol ‘there is 
still clothing, some remains over.’ 

§ 13. Biayghjds murSd chavds . . . Note again the high development of gram¬ 
matical forms in this dialect. 3/wr.s is here treated as an adjective and put into 
the oblique case. 
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V.—THE DIALECT OF THE NOMAD GYPSY 
COPPERSMITHS 

WITH Texts and Vocabulary 

By Frederick George Ackerley 

{Continued from Vol. VI. p. 326) 

SECOND PART—GRAMMAR 

T he G 3 rpsies with whose speech we have to deal are skilled 
workers in copper, and for the last sixty years at least have 
been wandering over Europe. They speak a variety of Romani 
that has forms of the definite article that are distinctive of the 
Rumanian dialect, and a vocabulary containing a large proportion 
of Rumanian loan-words. Yet to denominate them Rumanian 
Gypsies would seem to suggest that they had only recently left 
Rumania. This is not the case, neither is their speech identical 
with the Romani of Constantinescu’s Gypsies.^ It is, in fact, 
difficult to avoid a question-begging term in speaking of them. 
Negative assertions can be more easily made about them than 
positive. From the point of view of their language, which is all 
we are concerned with here, it seems possible to divide them into 
two groups which display slight differences of speech: that is to 
say, the group which acknowledges Nikdla Tsdron as its chief; 
and the group, rather more loosely organized, of which Mflos 
(Mf^ail) Tsdron is the most prominent figure. With the latter 
I would include the Kdsmin family. 

Both these groups use the forms of the definite article, le, 
la, ol, si ; both use the obscure vowel s. The second group have 
perhaps carried further than the others the habit of eliding the 
letter «, so that one gets dadjeka, or dadjake, in place of dadjeske. 
They also use more Russian loan-words than the former group; 
and there are some striking differences in vocabulary. Andreas 
(Fdrdi) recognized dulap ‘ cupboard,’ but this word was not under¬ 
stood by the four sons of Mflos Tsdron. In place of it they used 
Skafo, evidently derived from the Russian ikap. In the following 
instances I give the word used by Group i. first, followed by that 
used by Group ii.:— 

* Probe de Limba p Literatura Jitjanilor din liomdnia, Bucuresci, 1878, 
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Group i. 
apoj, then 

hori, bride, daughter-in-law 
drabar-, to tell fortunes 
karjin, button 

lume, world 
praSaH, ribs 
Saj, it is possible 


Group ii. 

pormo 
bori, niece^ 

drukar-, (possibly also drabar-) 
kotSak. Use karjin only for 
‘ nail,’ ‘ rivet ’ 

Iv/mia 

praikia 

aSti 


Compare also vojaga ‘ bottle ’ of Group i. with buiaga ‘ window- 
glass ’ of Group II. In printing the texts the name of the reciter 
has been stated whenever possible. 

All these Gypsies speak Russian fluently. Ydr^a Grants^ski, 
wife of J(5no, who told my fortune in Russian, spoke so rapidly 
that I could not follow her. She seemed unable to exercise her 
fortune-telling art in Romani. According to Mr. Fohl’s account 
they use Polish almost as a second mother-tongue, but as the 
Gypsies with whom he conversed were members of Group ii., his 
evidence is not conclusive as far as concerns the first group. All 
of them speak broken French and German. After a conversation 
with y^nia E6smin, I noted that he could speak some Spanish, 
Italian, Servian, and Hungarian. It is strange that they have 
picked up very little English during their stay in this country. 

Only eight Hungarian loan-words appear in the vocabulary— 
biro, birsvo, ji^o, kolumpilje, kombo, Stcda, and vojaga ; and, 
so far as I know, there is no word from Ruthenian (Little Russian). 
This is important, for it has been suggested that these Gypsies are 
GaUtsian. If that were the case we should surely find many 
loan-words from the language of a large number of the GaUtsian 
peasants. A few words are probably derived directly from 
Russian: arjeSka-arjol, dengi, glavno, oWei, paraypdo, pogrtho^ 
Skafo, varenia. 

Of the Rumanian loan-words a large number are ultimately of 
Slavonic origin, and some of these may very weU have been 
picked up in Slavonic lands; but where the word occurs in 
Rumanian it has been thought best to give that etymology without 
further comment. An explanation is necessary in this connexion. 
Rumanian is a language that has still no fixed orthography, three 

^ It is, however, highly probable that bori means nothing more definite than 
* young woman/ and that the difference in usage is only apparent but not real. 
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separate systems of spelling being in vogue in the country. Miklo- 
sich spells Rumanian words according to a method of his own. 
As I have picked up Rumanian comparisons from several sources, 
including two Russian-Rumanian phrase-books which spell the 
Rumanian phonetically in Cyrillic characters, I have been unable 
to write these words consistently, and must content myself with 
offering an apology to those who have a knowledge of this 
beautiful language to which I can make no pretentions. 

Although the dialect of these Gypsies cannot positively be 
identified with any hitherto recorded dialect, there are close 
linguistic relations with the Romani of certain other records. 1 
have foimd the Bukowina vocabulary given by Miklosich of great 
assistance in tracing words. Our dialect is similarly characterized 
by the presence of the neutral vowel, by the frequent loss of the 
first element in the sounds ti and dz, by the forms of the article 
le, la, si, and by the fairly prevalent accentuation of final syllables. 
Without entering into minuter particulars, it is sufficient to observe 
that the whole body of Little Russian loan-words to be found there 
marks this dialect off sharply from ours. Bessarabian Romani 
differs mainly in the substitution of u for o in final syllables, e.g., 
saml ‘ thin,’ Ict^u ‘ good.’ There are besides words such as tabdku, 
tjutjunu ‘ tobacco,’ or AS ‘ town,’ zudekesdil ‘judge,’ SinS-zeS ‘ fifty,’ 
that are strange to the Gypsy Coppersmiths’ speech. The list 
from Belgorod (Mik. ii. 29) differs still further from ours. 

The vocabularies from Galitsia (Mik. ii. 36 and vi. 4) agree 
more nearly with ours, but here again there are many Little 
Russian words. Other differences are the preservation of the first 
element in tS, common use of verbs with the -in suffix, retention 
of the negative ma, and the north Slavonic thick 1. 

From Sirmia in the south of Hungary we have two lists 
(Mik. vi. 22, 36). Here, too, the first element of tS is retained, and 
many of the words differ in form, e.g., azvMr ‘to wait,’ hezah 
‘ sin,’ Ser ‘ house.’ A point of resemblance is the use of verbs 
with -i and -aar suffixes. The lists from Servia show wider 
divergences still. 

Ferencz Sztojka {Bomdne AIAvA, Kalocsa, 1886) prints a tale 
that might, but for its copiousness and true Gypsy attention to 
picturesque detail, have been recited by one of our Coppersmiths. 
Even here, however, there seems to be a slightly larger proportion 
of Hungarian loan-words than our friends use. Verb-stems in 
-sar preponderate over those in -In. Sztojka gives besides some 
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crude translations from Roman Catholic books of devotion. I 
transliterate from the Hungarian spelling his version of the 
Ave Maria:— 

Drago av Marija, auntona sa san tu, raj si tusa thaj hlago san 
tu maSka le manuSnje, thaj blago tje raxa^ipe Savo o Del, ama/ro 
rrumuSnji sv/nto Marije, DevlehJcs sunto dej, rudjisar le Devles 
anda amende anda bezex aslende akana thaj pe merimahlco tSaso. 

His vocabulary is evidently an attempt to translate the words 
of a Hungarian dictionary, and is useless for comparative purposes. 
The loss of 8 in the termination -esko appears all through, while 
our Oypsies only occasionally admit this defect. In the Archduke 
Josef’s grammar this peculiarity is attributed to the Gypsies 
dwelling ‘zwischen der untem Donau und Theiss.’ 

It would seem then that our dialect lies between those of 
Bukowina and Galitsia, on the one hand, and that of Sirmia on the 
other, approaching nearer perhaps to the latter. This may afford 
an indication of its geographical origin. We may suppose that a 
line drawn on the map joining Bukowina with Sirmia should pass 
through the region in which our dialect took shape. Similarly, 
going from south-east to north-west, we may rule out the eastern 
side of the Carpathians (Wallachia and Moldavia). In Rumania 
soba is ‘a stove,’ but it means ‘a room’ on the west of the 
Carpathians. Our Gypsies use it in the latter sense, while 
in Constantinescu’s tales from Rumania it is used for ‘stove.’ 
Besides this, our dialect has a few, though not many, Hungarian 
loan-words. Now, if we draw a line cutting the one already drawn 
at right angles at some point below the middle—nearer, that is, to 
Sirmia—and let this second line terminate south-eastward on the 
ridge of the Carpathians, and westward, say, at Csaba, the point 
of intersection on the Maros will serve as a centre within com¬ 
paratively small radius of which must lie the region where our 
dialect originated. Nearer than this one can scarcely expect to 
get. Sztojka’s dialect from the neighbourhood of Kolozsvar most 
nearly approaches to ours, but the speech of our friends has less 
Hungarian infection than his, and only rarely drops s in adjectival 
genitives. Consequently the middle and lower basin of the Maros, 
south or south-west of Kolozsvar (Klausenburg), supplies a more 
likely provenance. 

However, the tribe has been, for several decades at least, 
widely nomadic. It is more than doubtful whether any connexion 
has been kept up with Transylvania, though Bataillard heard in 
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1872 of a head chieftain at Grosswardein who was said to direct 
and finance the wandering parties of Coppersmiths throughout 
Europe. Records of the speech of other wandering bands remain 
to be examined. 

There seems little reason to doubt that Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s 
Ldlere Sinte (J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 2-14) are practically 
identical with the so-called ‘ German Gypsies ’ {J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, i. 111-121). Miskow {J. 0. L. 8., v. 14-36) has published 
phrases and a vocabulary obtained from the same people, horn 
whom Dr. Sampson got the ‘ German Gypsy ’ tale printed at the 
last reference. They are now sedentary at Berlin. Broadly their 
dialect differs from ours in two particulars; the slackened breath- 
pressure which tends to change unaspirated tenues into unvoiced 
mediae, a distinctively Germanic trait; and the presence of a fair 
proportion of Hungarian loan-words. If, as seems likely, the 
speakers of this dialect, all of them horse-dealers, are ultimately 
of the same stock as our nomads, they must have passed a con¬ 
siderable time both in Hungary and Germany, while the Copper¬ 
smiths have been in Slavonic and Rumanian-speaking regions. 

Miskow’s collection of upwards of a hundred words and phrases, 
obtained from Demeters in Denmark and not yet edited, lies before 
me as I write. There is here, if I may coin a word, the same 
Germanization that we noticed in the speech of the Ldlere 8inte 
as recorded by him, but there is room for the doubt whether 
Miskow’s ear has not played him false in both cases. Even von 
Sowa, dealing with German Romani, writes ( Wdrt&rJmch desDialelcta 
der Deutachen Zigeuner, p. 4): ‘ Beim Gebrauch der Tenues und 
Mediae G[raflfunder] L[iebich] haben meistens die Media gehOrt 
und geschrieben, W[indisch] und ich die Tenuis.’ One often mis¬ 
interprets what one hears by what one expects. However this may 
be, the vocabulary presented by Miskow’s phrases agrees closely 
with that of our Coppersmiths. The following are the main 
differences: skrindan ‘ you have written,’ where our fnends 
would use the stem ghramisar-, though they understood skriisar-’, 
Miskow, however, has also tv, ramos ‘ you write.’ Possession is ex¬ 
pressed curiously: woj beske ‘ she has,’ lesge ‘ he has.’ The Copper¬ 
smith zahro ‘sugar’ appears, by metathesis of the consonants, 
as hasari. Genwar ‘ book ’ is a Hungarian loan-word; lavutar 
‘ fiddle’ a Bohemian Gypsy word, to be found in Jesina; girtSima 
‘ inn ’ is apparently used by our Coppersmiths, but very rarely. Ek 
dat ‘ once ’ occurs instead of jek-var; dat, however, is a Rumanian 
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loan. With nvma, which is here translated ‘ but ’ (German aher), 
compare our numaj ‘ only.’ There are besides several instances of 
loan-verbs with suffix -in, rare though not unknown in the speech 
of the Coppersmiths, which shows a preference for -sor stems. 
Ehrenborg’s short list from Sweden («7. G. L. S., iv. 73) appears 
to agree with Miskow’s Demeter vocabulary, both differing a little 
from ours. 


I.— Phonetics and Orthography 

§ 1 . Consonants. —The dialect has the following consonants in 
addition to the aspirate h. Corresponding pairs of ‘ breath ’ and 
‘ voice ’ sounds are put together in the Table. 



Back 

Front 

Point 

Blade 

Blade-point 

Lip 

Lip-teeth 

Open, . 

X9^ 

0 

r 

8 z 


V 

/ 

Divided, 



1 





Stop, . . 

kg 


t d 



p b 


Nasal, . 

v(3) 


n 

\ 



m 



Back-ConaonanU .—I write gh for the sound of the Modem 
Greek 7 , which appears in ghramisar- ‘ to write.’ It sometimes 
interchanges with h. Mr. Winstedt also noted paho ‘ice,’ with 
an extraordinarily forcible h, less guttural than gh. Wishing to 
identify the sound our Honorary Secretary kindly angled for the 
word in my presence, leaving me to listen to the prommciation. 
On this occasion the sound was a gentle aspirate, rather lacking in 
force. Tentatively I treat gh as the back-open-voice consonant. 

I am doubtful about including back-nasal as a single sound, 
though, of course, it frequently precedes g. Like most north- 
countrymen I have a constitutional difficulty in appreciating this 
consonant. It seems to occur in xam( 5 r) ‘ fountain.’ 

Point-Consonants.—R and I interchange in this Romani 
dialect as in so many languages. In some speakers I detected an 
unusual position in the formation of the two consonants. R was 
produced by means of the middle of the tongue acting against the 
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dome of the palate, with a distinct trill. This position is about 
half-way between that of the organs of speech in sounding g in 
German sagen, or in the Northumbrian burr (back-open-voice), 
and the position for j (English y, front-open-voice). Similarly, 
midway between back-divided-voice and front-divided-voice lies 
the corresponding I ; that is to say, between Lettish I, or Russian 
I in lampa, and the Italian gl. I am unable to give instances of 
this latter sound, but the palatal r occurs in horori ' bride,’ and in 
muro ‘ my.’ 

One naturally thinks of cerebral r, but Mr. Gilliat-Smith 
informs me, after conversing with these Gypsies, that they do not 
employ the true cerebral r with which he is familiar in the 
Bulgarian Romani of sedentary Gysies at Sofia.^ 

T and d sometimes interchange: av-ta, av-da ' come! ’ 

Lip-Consonants.—F is rare in words of the original stock. V 
is always bi-labial, the teeth not being used'in its production, and 
it readily changes to w, which, for the sake of convenience, is in 
some positions written U. Thus, sail ‘ boy,’ IcsraU ‘ I make,’ taiUla 
for thovela ‘ he puts.’ Final in verbs often becomes -o: zeno 
beside dHanaH ‘ I know,’ 

In arranging the vocabulary I have treated v and tv as one 
letter. 

General Remarlcs on Consonants. —There is a common inter¬ 
change between t and k, and sometimes it is difficult to decide 
which letter should be written, one sound running into the other 
in a curious way. This difficulty occurs with the following words: 
keatro ‘theatre,’ kirvo ‘godfather,’ kirveli ‘present from a god¬ 
father,’ kiriav- ‘ to cook.’ So too we find jtestji for peski ; lazaveste 
beside lazaveski. 

P, t, k are in many cases aspirated ph, th, kh, but the records 
are not always consistent owing to the difficulty of appreciating 
the aspirate in this position. Mr. 'Winstedt is of opinion that 
these aspirates are much weaker in the speech of Group ii. 

TS, d£ so often lose the dental, and not only in rapid or careless 
speech, that it has been found best to write them thus rather than 
use the more convenient characters 6 and ji. 

The dialect has developed a tendency to elide medial and final 

' He writes: ‘ The Zagund/Js (Moslem Nomads of the lowest caste, found in 
N.-E. Bulgaria) have an r very similar to the German zctpfen-r, and pronounced in 
words where in Sofia, for example, one would find f. The Christian Nomad Comb- 
makers (of the same district) use an r (in f words) which is probably very similar 
to the Coppersmith r above described.’ 
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•8, and less frequently -n. When this happens there is compen¬ 
satory lengthening of the preceding vowel, which however remains 
pure without any glide.^ For example: loss of -s, anavurimd’ko, 
Taaligradd’ko, l^ko, djd\ Sindjd’, smperatO’; loss of -n, arn^go. 
This dropping of -n appears in some well-known words of the 
original stock: pai ‘ water,’ pe ‘ sister,’ rai ‘ lady,’ raSai ‘ wife of 
a priest,’ tSc^xai ‘ witch,’ xai-regr ‘ well.’ Compare also the plural 
dAiSmaia, from duSman ‘ enemy,’ and bustaia from hvstom. 

There is one instance of interchange between x 
wolba ‘ a litre.’ With this should be compared vorba ‘ word,’ and 
the form hdrba given by Miklosich (v. 23) for another dialect. 

MouiUierung is frequent, and, no doubt, is the proximate 
cause of the interchange of t and k. Tj often assumes the sound 
tS. Miklosich (iv. 4) finds the origin of this in Rumanian. It will 
be noticed that, when a consonant is followed by i, a preceding a 
may be sounded with the j glide: pe tSajUi ‘ to the right,’ svirajtSi 
‘ musician.’ 1 have often noticed the same thing in Russian pro¬ 
nunciation, and believe it to be a characteristic of one branch of 
the Slav languages.^ 

§ 2. Vowels. —The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, 8, with the diphthongs 
oj. The quantity is uniform, except that, for the sake of 
rhetorical emphasis, a vowel may be lengthened without any 
change of quality. Thus, Devla ‘ O God! ’ Loan-words sometimes 
retain long vowels: fdtsa ‘ face.’ Compensatory lengthening 
before an elided s or n has already been mentioned. 

Final vowels are often difficult to distinguish, a, e, and i falling 
together, for instance, in the oblique cases of nouns. This is but 
one step removed from the production of the vowel s. 

U and o at times interchange: IvZudzoro, luludzulo ; TSormi, 
TSuron. This is not confined to unaccented syllables as Miklosich 
suggests (iv. 4). 

In some cases there is a tendency to convert o before r into 
low-back-narrow-round, the sound heard in English ‘ awe.’ This, 

^ Elision of a before -ko is the rule in Sztojka’s dialect. He marks the 
lengthened vowel by inserting h: dadehko. For loss of a in the 3rd S. Past of 
verbs see Mik. ix. 49. 

2 See Toussaint-Langenscheidt, Bri^liciier Sprach- und Spreck- Unterricht fur 
dai SelbsUtvdium der Rustiachtn Spracht, Berlin, a. a., § 27, ‘Bei der MouiUierung 
der Konsonanten hinter Vokalen, d. h. der auf Vokale folgenden Konsonanten, wird 
ebenfalls (aber nur in bestimmten Fallen) durch den schneUen Ubergang der Zunge 
ans der Lage fiir den Vokal in die des mouillierten Konsonanten nur ein tllichtiger 
%• Vurschlag vemehmlioh.’ 
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however, is perhaps only an individual peculiarity. The proper 
name ^Sa has this sound in the first syllable. 

8 is written for two distinct sounds. Usually it represents the 
low-in-front-narrow vowel of Swedish lar, as in kersla ‘ he makes,’ 
kh8r8 ‘ at home.’ This sound may be produced by drawing the 
tongue slightly back while pronouncing the English word ‘air.’ 
The other sound of 8 occurs sporadically. I have only two certain 
examples in my notebook, where I used y to represent it. These 
are sy ‘ is,’ and byaas ‘ we sit.’ This sound is probably the same 
as the u in French pur, i.e. high-front-narrow-round. 

The diphthongs are formed with the j glide; e.g. wajda ' chief,’ 
Uimpoj ‘ bagpipes,’ Sej ' girl,’ roMj ‘ priest,’ raj ‘ gentleman.’ 
Where a and i come together, owing to the elision of n, the two 
vowels are sounded separately as written: pai ‘water,’ rai 
‘ lady.’ 

§ 3. Stress. —The dialect is in a transition state as regards the 
incidence of the accent or word-stress. Full treatment is im¬ 
possible owing to the absence of accents in much of the collected 
material. Some of the manuscripts, however, are carefully 
marked, and attention is called especially to Texts i. (a), iiL (6), 
III. (d), HI. (/), and iv. (d), as also to some of the sentences in v. (6). 
Generally speaking, the Oxytonierung of native words is retained, 
and the stress is sufficiently strong to attract attention. In my 
own manuscripts I was content to mark only very decided accents: 
compare, for instance. Text i. (d), where I have marked bori 
oxytone. Other examples will be found in Texts iv. (a), and iv. 
(b). That the dialect should be classed as predominantly oxytone 
is also the opinion of Mr. Gilliat-Smith. While talking to one of 
the sons of Milos Tsoron, Mr. Winstedt said pdrno (possibly with 
a glide r) and was not understood until some one corrected the 
accent, pam6. Abstract nouns in -pe, -be seem all to be oxytone. 
Note also andrd, angl4, §udr6, Sukdr. The intensive particle do 
attracts the accent to itself in ddpaS, but does not affect the stress 
in dopamo. Verbs with full termination are, of course, paroxy- 
tone, but there is an instance of the elision of an accented syllable 
kdr’la for ksrila, very common in all Balkan dialects. 

Kame-vierda which Mr. Winstedt clearly remembers to have 
been pronounced as one word, and which consequently he takes as 
a variant of Icam-meras, ‘ we shall die,’ seems to me rather to be 
an instance of irregular stress. I read k' dme merda ‘ for we shall 
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die,’ and compare Text ii. (d), Soste dme, phrala, bssds where the 
same unusual stress is marked in the manuscript. 

II. —^Word-Formation 

§ 1. Verbal Suffixes. —Derivative verbs add one or another 
of the following sufiBxes to the theme. For the whole subject see 
Miklosich, x. 79 ff. 

-av suffix: aviblav-, darav-, ga/rav-, %ox(xv-, lazav-, malav-, 
mv/rav-, pagav-,pandav-,parav-, prindzav-, puaav-, apidav-, 
kiriav-. These are causatives. Thus darava ‘I fear,’ 
causative daravava ‘ I frighten.’ 

-jov suffix: bandjov-, (bandjola for bandjovela), baiyov-, bu^ov-, 
haljov-, hat^ov-,matjov~, najuv-,paruv-,paSov-, phabarjov-, 
phurjov-, tasjov-, temjov-. Some of these are denomina¬ 
tives. They mean ‘ being ’ or ‘ becoming ’ that which the 
theme denotes. Passives are regularly formed with this 
suffix. 

-iar suffix: kcdiar-, laSiar-, pamiar-. Causative denomina¬ 
tives. Thus kalo ‘ black,’ kaliarava ‘ I blacken.’ Add per¬ 
haps ratSiar- ‘ to pass the night.’ 

-er suffix: adiukar-, angor^, butar-, dzindzar-, drabar-, druker-, 
Xasa/r-, linger-, ninger-, motar-, mudar-, murder-, 

mutar-, pagar-, pandar-, phabar-, prasar-, prindzar-, 
Sular-, telar-, zumer-. Mostly causatives. The verb bangar- 
is probably a -ia/r stem altered from bandjar. 

-in suffix: motin-, rhodin-, sluzin-. Not, properly speaking, 
a suffix (Mik. x. 89). Miklosich, unacquainted with 
Bulgarian Romani, says that this stem-formation is found 
only in the Hungarian and Bohemian dialects. In 
Rumanian Romani its place is generally taken by accented -i, 
of which we have these examples: ansuri-, araduji-,furbi-, 
kostali-, lovodi-, mksH-, tepori-, traji-, all loan-words. 

-ear suffix: ghramisar-, gsndisar-, gstisar-, ksntarisar-, pra- 
ho8ar-,trajsar-,j3rtisar-,zajli8ar-. All loan-words. 

§ 2. Substantival Suffixes. —Among the suffixes used to form 
nouns the following may be mentioned: 

- 08 : d&ezu8, dieszoa ‘ railway train,’ is the only instance of this 
suffix which is so commonly used with loan-words in Anglo- 
Romani. But there are several examples of -o for -os: biUo, 
smperato, fundo. 
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-ari : votrari, furhari, bufari, tiari. The fact that this last 
word comes into line with other words in -aH makes me 
sceptical about the derivation proposed as possible in the 
vocabulary. This suffix is used with loan-words only. 

-ra: (diminutives) very frequent: horori, IvZudioro, phuroro, 
Savoro. 

-ava: (used to form feminine loan-words), luljava, poniara. 

-a: (used to form masculine loan-words), ra^a,siaforrui, tlyaia, 
Soja. 

-in : (added to names of fruits to denote the tree that bears 
them), phabalin. 

-in: (very frequently used with roots of Indian and other 
origin), asfin, aiilin, filatin, karjin, Icolin, mandzin. 

-ni : (forming feminine nouns), Imzni, romni, ra{n)i, raSn(n)i. 

-itsa, -etsa: (of Slavonic origin), hirtositsa, Icakcivih^i, kredevotm, 
hriSmaritm, luljavitsa. Often diminutive. 

The whole of what Miklosich says (x. 1 , ff.) may profitably be 
studied. I may here mention the Rumanian termination -arika, 
applied to maSo ‘ fish,’ to form maSarika ' sea-gull.’ Compare 
Rumanian mi^dlicd ‘kitten,’ and our Gypsies’ tsaparika ‘sal 
ammoniac,’ from Rumanian tipirig. 

§ 3. Abstract Nouns.— Abstract nouns are formed from verbs 
and adjectives with the suffix -pe, -be ; the stress always falls on 
the suffix. Before adding the suffixes of the oblique stem, -pe, 
-be (for -pen, -ben) is contracted to -m. The oblique stem ends in 
-as. Thus from khelipd ‘ fun,’ we get khelimas- (for khelipenes-). 
According to Miklosich this oblique stem, hardened to -onos, is 
sometimes employed as a new nominative, e.g. kkelimds ‘ dancing.’ 
The -mos termination of abstract nouns occurs frequently in this 
dialect, but the explanation of Miklosich seems very doubtful. 

§ 4. Participles. —Participles are variously formed in -no, -do, 
-lo, -ilo. For example, dino, beSlo, kerdo, avilo} Verb-stems in 
-sar contract the participle to -sajlo: e.g. Cf. Miklosich, 

V. 4. All passive verbs form the participle in -ilo. 

There is also a gerund in -indo{s) of which the records contain 
only one written instance: roindo ‘ weeping.’ Generally the 

^ Verb-stems ending in r, n, and probably also I, v, z, take -do ; those ending in 
8y Sf and probably also p, d, take -lo. The.termination -no is rare, e.g. 

dino, lino. Av- ‘to come,’ forms the participle avilo \ cus- ‘to stop/ofiVo, The 
material is too scanty to allow of a complete statement. 
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instrumental of the de-verbal abstract noun is used in this sense: 
roimasa ‘ with weeping.’ 

Tomnime ‘ fiancee ’ (literally ‘ bargained ’), uneslceriine ‘ befooled/ 
and pirome ‘ cracked/ are participles formed with the Greek suffix 
Cf. Miklosich, x. 54. 

III.— Accidence 

§ 1. The Article. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


Masculine: Nom. 

0 . 

0 , le, Ije. 

Oblique 

Uy la. 

le. Is. 

Feminine: Nom. 

iy e. 

le, ol, si, el. 

Oblique 

la, le. 

le. 


Proper names usually have the article: pxiii kdtar o Anton 
‘ inquire of Mr. Winstedt.’ 

In the masculine plural we generally find le: le gaSe oMle ten 
te Sana ‘ the gorgios stopped them from going.’ This must be 
counted the normal use of the dialect, but the more correct use 
occurs rarely: o uSara ‘ the ashes ’; avUe o rom ‘ the Gypsies 
came.’ 

The expression e love ‘the money/ found also in Paspati, 
puzzled Miklosich (xi. 27). His explanation is that it is really 
oblique, standing for e loven\ but I would suggest that in our dialect 
love, always used in the plural, is felt to have singular meaning, 
and so is treated as though it were a feminine noun singular. 

An apparent exception in the masculine plural oblique trehvl e 
Romen pai ‘ the men need water ’ (literally, ‘ water is necessary for 
the men'), should be corrected to le Romen ; compare le grasten, 
Is Romengi. 

In the feminine singular e and i are used indiscriminately: e 
kakavi ‘ the kettle/ beside i kakavi. 

In the feminine plural nominative there is one instance of i 
tSiriklia, beside the usual le Uiriklia. In k'sl mismen ‘ at noon,’ 
the plural article is used by analogy with k'sl dui, k’ ol enja, k’sl 
deSenge, soil. tSasuri {tSasuria), a Rumanian plural treated as 
feminine, though the singular tkiso is masculine. 

In expressions such as le devleski Sirikli ‘ the stork,’ the article 
i^ees with the adjectival genitive and is therefore- put in the 
oblique form. If, however, the genitive is felt to be an adjective, 
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the article may agree with the subject; Janko ho DSurjeako ‘ Janko 
the son of D 2 uri.’ 

§ 2. Declension of Nouns. — Nouns masculine terminate in 
the nominative singular in -o, -a (loan-words), -i, -o{s) (loan¬ 
words), -aj, or a consonant. Those in -o change this to -e for 
the nominative plural: those in a consonant, -i, or -aj add -a. 
Original Romani words are frequently used without change in the 
plural: sas trin phral ‘ there were three brothers.’ Loan-words 
in -a change this to -i for the plural, or more usually to -liri, or 
-uria (Rumanian plural). Note that raSaj ‘priest,’ has a con¬ 
tracted plural ra§a. 

Masculine vocative singular ends in -e or -a, sometimes -eja. 
Examples: manuM ‘ man ! ’, Devla ‘ God ! ’, phrala ' brother! ’, 
Padjainneja ‘ O Padjamno! ’. Exceptional are o Djel ‘ God ! ’, 
a rom ‘ man! ’, dade le ‘ father! ’, kako ‘ uncle! ’ With kako com¬ 
pare Paspati’s nomad kako in place of the sedentary kake. The 
forms in -aj are poetical; an unrecorded song, for instance, begins 
Zdnos, Devlaj, so kerilaj ? and lumaj is also found in songs. 

Masculine vocative plural ends in -a, -ale. Examples: Roma 
’ men! Savorale ‘ mates! ’. Exceptional are tSavori !, Romelaj ! 

Masculine oblique stem singular ends in -es, plural -en. Note 
that -aje- is contracted to -a, or -e :— raj, accusative ras, res: while 
-uje- becomes -o: moste from mui. The oblique stem without 
case-suffix is used as an accusative. 

Loan-words in -o, for -os, form the oblique stem in -os, e.g., 
WorSoske; Savolosko; smparatos; Tscdigrado'ko for Tsaligradosko; 
foro'ko for forosko. By analogy with these we get Serekanos 
‘ many-headed creature ’ (acc.) instead of Serekanes. Loan-words in 
-a form the oblique stem in -as, e.g., vadrasa. 

Nouns feminine terminate in -i, a consonant, or -a, and form 
their plural by changing the vowel to -ja, -ia; to a consonant -ia 
is added. 

Feminine vocative singular is generally like the nominative, 
but bibi ‘aunt ’ has bibe!, pe ‘sister,’ peni! penie!, de (daj) ‘ mother,’ 
dali ! dale! Text iii. (e) has the variant daje. 

Feminine vocative plural is like the nominative plural. 

Feminine oblique stem singular ends in -ia: plural -ian. 

Accusative. —Substantives do not employ the oblique stem as 
an accusative case unless they denote animate beings, and loan¬ 
words have properly no special form for the accusative. One 
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notes, however, that proper names can take the accusative form, 
arakhlja le MiloSes taj Matejes ‘he found Milos and Mat4j.’ A 
possible exception to the rule about loan-words is the curious 
hogonen, bogv/njen, in the second line of the song ‘ Tsutso,’ Text 

in. (/). 

Other cases. —The remaining cases are formed by adding to 
the oblique stems, singular and plural, the terminations -te (-c2e), 
-ke (-ge), -tar (-dar), -sa (-tsa). The resulting cases may con¬ 
veniently be denominated prepositional, dative, ablative, and 
instrumental. 

A locative is occasionally found: Luini ‘ on Monday,’ Mard- 
sini ‘ on Tuesday,’ Sabatoni ‘ on Saturday,’ khere ‘ at home,’ bule 
in Tne dati tut bvtle. The prepositional supplies this case where a 
special form is wanting, and even where it is not— bvZende. This 
case is also directive: compare the two uses in iana khere; 
arasena khere ‘ they go homewards; they arrive at home.’ 

The use of the cases will be dealt with later. 

Noteworthy is phurimata ‘old age’ (cf. Miklosich, xi. 7) in 
which the termination springs from Greek neuter plural -fiara. 

Rumanian plurals are not infrequent: birtv/ria ‘ inns,’ pcmiria 
‘ strides,’ tSasuri ‘ hours ’ (MiL xi. 7). These are sometimes treated 
as feminines, no doubt by analogy with the true Romani feminine 
plural. 

The so-called genitive is really a de-substantival adjective, and 
is dealt with in the next section. 


SUBSTANTIVES MASCULINE 

With ending -o : examples from Save, Savoro ‘ son ’; vastaro 
‘handle’; dUelo ‘kerchief’; gadio ‘non-Gypsy’; pv/rvro ‘foot’; 
Sogoro ‘ brother-in-law.’ 

With ending in a consonant: phral ‘ brother ’; dad ‘ father ’; 
ka^t ‘ wood ’; berS ‘ year.’ 

With ending in -i: pai (for pani) ‘ water.’ 

With ending in -a: vadra ‘ bucket ’; JorSka a proper name. 

With ending in -o for -os: smperato ‘emperor’; fundo ‘ bottom’; 
bitSo ‘ whip.’ 

To make up for deficiency in material the declensions of raJdo 
‘ lad,’ and its feminine counterpart raldi, are given with slight 
orthographical changes from Miklosich xi. 5,13. Examples are 
added from the records of the Coppersmiths’ dialect. 

VOL. VII.—NO. II. I 
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•0 consonant -i -a -o(a) 


S. Nom« rakld 

Voc. roMi 

dad-e, phral-a 


Acc. rcMi$ 

phrdl-es 

omperat-os 

Prep. roMiste 


fund-oste 

Dat. rakliske mv-eske 

phralj-eske 

Jorkk-aske 6mptrat-osh 

Abl. raklSstar vastar-eMar 


pai-cstar 

Inst raklesa diU-esa 

kaSt-esa 

vadr-asu bits-osa 

P. Nom. rakU iav-e 

phral-a 


Voc. raMd iavor-a 

phral-a 


Acc. raMin gadM-en 

phral-en 


Prep. roMSnde punr-ende 

Dat. fokUnge gad&-enge 

heri-inge 


AbL roMindar 

Inst. rahUntia iogor-mm 

phred-entsa 



SUBSTANTIVES FEMININE 

With ending in -i: examples from romni ‘wife'; Uirildi 

‘ bird.’ 

With ending in a consonant: phen (phe)' sister ’; viol ‘ wine ’; 
bokh ‘ hunger bvl ‘ pudendum ’; baZval ‘ wind.’ 

With ending in -a: Runia ' Russia ’; kovqjania ‘ company ’; 
familia ‘ family.’ 


-i consonant -a 


S. Nom. rakli 

Voc. raldi 

Acc. raUjd 

Prep, rakljdtel 

romni-a 

phen-iy phen- ie 

molirate 

Rusi^ate 

Dat. raMjdke 

romnirake 


kompani-ake 

Abl. raikljdtar 

Inst, rakljdsa 

romni-asa 

balvali-ataTy bokh-atar 

famili-asa 

P. Nom. rakljd 

tHrikli-a 

phej-a 


Voc. rcdcljd 

Aca rakljdn 

Prep. raJdjdnde 

Dat. rakljdnge 
\ Abl. raUjdndar 
Inst, rakljdntsa 

thrikli-an 

bul-ansa 



Note that some of the examples of the Dative have been 
supplied by analogy from what are actually in the records adjec¬ 
tival genitives. See also i. § 2 {supra) for instability of final 
vowels. 

§ 3. Adjectives and Adjectival Words. —Adjectives end 
in -0 masculine, and -i feminine. Adjectives used as substantives 
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are declined according to the rules already given. When used 
as epithets they take the termination -e for the nominative plural, 
and for the oblique cases both singular and plural: e.g. le bare 
kaJcavia, peske dui Samutren, peske duje Sogoreiisa, le hare hulengo. 

Sometimes, however, an epithet is declined like a substantive:^ 
phrala dilija ’ silly brother ! ’; phendja le tsigneaks phraXj^ks 
‘said to the little brother’; te phenaa ama/ra^ha phure dadj^ke 
‘ we must say to our old father ’; pogrebo la moliaaa la phuriasa 
‘ cellar with the old wine.’ 

This use is recognised by Miklosich as regular in Rumanian 
Romani when the adjective follows its noun (xi. 28), but it is 
frequent in Constantinescu both before and after the noim. So 
too, in Miklosich iv., tale 4, p. 18, there is an example showing the 
adjective declined as a noun in both positions: haj kodoUa kroi- 
lords sack lea deSudiij SeUdniSi. aj kaddlea le raJclda le smparatda- 
ksrsa na prindSdrUa o kroitdru. Miklosich is probably wrong in 
considering this use before the noun as incorrect. 

The following, ending in consonants, are generally indeclin¬ 
able : sar ‘ all,’ but ‘ many,’ ‘ much,’ Sukar ‘ nice,’ naaul ‘ bad.’ 

Compariaon of Adjectives. —The usual way of forming the 
comparative is by prefixing maj, ‘more’: maj laSo, maj miMo. 
Tddor, son of Mflos Tsoron, once used feteder for ‘ better.’ After 
a comparative sar ‘than’ is used: maj laSo aar . . . ‘better 
than . . .’ For the superlative but is used: but phuro ‘very old.’ 
Note that o 'inaj baro phral is the usual expression for ‘ the eldest 
brother,’ whether of two or more. 

De-avhatantival Adjectives.—Tho so-called genitive is, in this 
dialect, formed from the oblique stem of a substantive or pronoun 
by the addition of the -lea suffix: from masculine singular, maaeako, 
Devleako, Bumboloako; from masculine plural, graatengo] from 
feminine singular, kompa/niako, Suriako. Though in general 
and by origin adjectives, they are sometimes treated as true 
genitives, thus ai tu gando Taaligrado’ko ‘are you thinking of 
Constantinople ? ’ 

There are a few examples of the -kara suffix: bi-grastengoro 
urdon ‘ motor-car,’ De le Devleskeri ‘ Mother of God.’ To these 
add me lakri mindS. The distinction apparently is this: the 


^ Savorengt It konipaniake ‘ to all the company,’ does not belong here. Savoro 
'all,’ in this phrase is used substantivally, and le kompaniake is a'genitive, or 
de-substantival adjective, agreeing with it and declined as an epithet in the usual 
way. Or it might be explained as two substantives in apposition. 
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-ka suffix is used when the idea is completely epithetical *; the 
-ka/ra suffix when the idea of a genitive is retained, that is, when 
the substantive is still felt to be a substantive. 

Exactly similar forms attach to the pronouns of the third 
person, and to demonstratives and interrogatives. 

It will be observed that all these genitives are declined like 
ordinary adjectives. 

The cases of undeclined substantives used for genitives, kila 
mas ‘ pound (?) of meat,’ e kompania Nikola ‘Nikola’s party,’ 
kotor manro ‘ a bit of bread,’ are subordinating compounds.* They 
are to be distinguished from co-ordinating compounds called by 
Sanskrit grammarians dvandva. In the former one member is 
defined by the other: in dvandva, for example, the Anglo-Romani 
1dl-mdr6 ' bread and butter,’ the two members are merely coupled. 
Compounds of either kind are interesting as showing an early 
stage of the process by which apparently simple words have been 
evolved from two or more terms. 

§ 4. Numerals.— In the formation of compound numerals 
there is a curious regularity governing the conjunction used which 
has a parallel in the Bukowina dialect. See Mik. ii. 85. 

In the following list it must be understood that the conjunction 
remains the same as the first given in each decade. 

1. ek,jek,jekh. 2. dui, do. 3. trin. 4. Star, star. 5. pandz, 
pants. 6. Sov, So. 7. jefta. 8. 0 )(to. 9. enja. 10. deS, des. 

11. deS-u-jekh.* 20. biS, bis. 21. biS-thaj-jekh. 30. trianda. 
31. trianda-haj-jekh. 40. saranda, Star-var-deS. 41. Star-var-deS- 
thaj-jekh. 50. pandz-var-deS. 60. So-var-deS. 70. jefta-var-deS. 
80. oxto-var-deS. 90. enja-var-deS. (From forty to a hundred the 
conjunction is thaj.) 100. Set. 101. Sel-thaj-jekh. 200. dui Sela. 
201. dui~Sela-haj-jekh. 1000. mia. 2000. dui mi. 

The cardinals generally remain unaltered, but they can take the 
oblique form of adjectives, thus: ^ove bogtmen tradatl. Similarly but 
‘ many,’ ‘ much,’ which otherwise is indeclinable, is at times treated 
in the same way: buti manuSen mudardja ‘he killed many 
men,’ bati-var simas undo Liverpool ‘ I was often in Liverpool.’ 

The ordinals are formed with the suffix -to: duito ‘second,’ 
tHto ‘ third,’ deS-u-Sovto ‘ the sixteenth (of the month).’ 

^ That the substantival origin is not quite left out of sight is evident from the 
fact that the article agrees with the genitive. 

* Bnigmann, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Lantjuages, vol. ii. §49. 

’ For ‘twelve’ there is one instance of des-thaj-dui. 
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Distributives are expressed by means of the particle po of 
Slavonic origin. Po jek ‘ one by one/ po dAii ‘ by twos.’ 

Collectives are formed with zene ‘ people.’ Dui hne ‘ two 
together/ trim Sene ‘ three.’ 

Time. —^Expressions used in telling the time are interesting: 
Star haj Star-var-deS ‘ 4.40 o’clock/ jefta hi-deSengo ‘ ten minutes 
to seven/ pandz bi-biSengo ‘ twenty to five/ deS-u-dui bi-deS-u- 
pandSengo ‘ a quarter to twelve.’ (Cf. J. 0. L. 8., vi. 85.) 

Lapse of time, time during which a thing or condition persists, 
is expressed without the intervention of a preposition, e.g. beSle bis 
berS ‘they dwelt for twenty years/ duzinesa jeg berS ‘you will 
serve one year.’ 

§ 5. Pronouns.— In the accompanying table forms which I 
have not found recorded are placed in brackets. 



I. 

Thou. He. 

She. 

Nom. 

me, mje 

tu VO, wo voj 

Acc. 

man, ma 

tut les 

la 

Prep. 

mande 

tute leste 

(late) 

Dat. 

mange 

tuke leaks 

lake 

Abl. 

{rriandcur) 

(tutor) lestar 

(IcUar) 

Instr. 

manea 

tusa (lesa) 

(laea) 


We. 

You. 

They. 

Nom. 

ame 

tumi 

von, won 

Acc. 

{amen) 

tumen 

len 

Prep. 

amende 

(tumende) 

Unde 

Dat. 

amenge 

tumenge 

lenge 

Abl. 

(amendar) 

(tumendar) 

lendar 

Instr. 

(amensa) 

{tv/mensa) 

(lensa) 


The Reflexive Pronoun. —Sing. acc. pes, pe ; prep, peate ; plural 
acc. pen ; dat. penge. In the first and second persons the accusa¬ 
tive of the personal pronoun is used. Note that pes occurs once 
as plural. The reading sets pe for the usual sas haj sas ‘ once 
upon a time there was,’ has a parallel in Mik. Beitrdge, iv. 2, Aos 
peske, na has peskejek raj. 

Enclitic Pronouns. —A pronoun used as the direct object of a 
verb is often added to the verb in a shortened form : sas-pe ‘ there 
was/ IJa-li ‘ took them/ phandada-li ‘ shut them up,’ Sala te 
mwtarel-pe, atinholda-me ‘ I shall return,’ platiajamo for platSeaU- 
ma ‘ I will please.’ In the texts I have not joined these enclitics 
to the verb. 
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Pronoun as Remote Object .—The dative of the remote object, 
when it is a pronoun, is often shortened to the form of the 
accusative. The final consonant of this is sometimes dropped: 
de man variso ‘ give me something,’ me dail tut bide, me-dodi In 
bids, dav tu jek dildo ‘ I give you a handkerchief,’ naj ma kana 
te dav turn duma ‘ I have no time to talk with you now,’ me tSi 
demos tu e kaJeavi ‘ I would not have given you the kettle.’ The 
ethical dative may be shortened: avilo man. Text i. (a). 

Poeasesivee .—The following forms have been met with—My: 
mvro, muro, msro, mo. Thy: tiro, tjiro, tSiro, tjo, tSo. Our: 
amaro. Your: ttmnro. In the third person these are formed 
like the so-called genitives of substantives. His: lesko, leskro. 
Her: lako, lakro. Their: lengo, lengro. Add the reflexive posses¬ 
sive pesko, which is used both of a singular and a plural subject, 
e.g. pestji (for peaki) voja te ksren ‘ to do their pleasure.’ 

All these possessives are declined in the usual way as epithets 
with plural in -i, oblique in -e. 

Demonstrative Pronouna .—These are very numerous in 
Rumanian Romani. In our dialect the following have been 
found: ada ‘ this,’ kado, kada (fern, katja) ‘ this,’ kadaleako ‘ of 
this,’ koko ‘ that,’ kako ‘ this,’ kokojeako ‘ some of that,’ kodo ‘ that,’ 
ka ‘ these,’ naj ka na laSe ‘ these are not good,’ trohul te mudaras 
kodolea Sereka/noa ‘ we must kill that many-headed creature,' 
kudala tSiriklia * those birds.’ These examples show that kado, 
kodo take for their oblique stem kodolea, kodolea ; while koko, kako 
take kokojea, kakojea. Frequently the ^-demonstratives are better 
rendered in English by ‘ this.’ 

Relat ive and Interrogative Pronouna — 
kon, ko ‘ who ’: o raj knako ai o phuv ‘ the owner of the land.’ 
ao (once son) ‘ what ’: ao te kerav I ‘ what shall I do ? ’ aoate ? 
‘ why ? ’ 

aode ? ‘ how much ? ’: aode tSaao ? ‘ what time is it ? ’ 
aavo ‘ which ’: aavengo fahrika ? ‘ a manufactory of what sort 
of goods ? ’ 

tie ? ‘ what V: tSe tSaso ? ' what is the time ? ’ 

The examples show that kon and ao are declined in the singular. 
For the plural perhaps the indeclinable relative is used. 

Indeclinable Relative. — Kaj, ke, lea is used as a relative: o 
manvl kaj ai le Star bare kekavia ‘ the man whose are the four big 
kettles,’ o rom kaj ai dui peja ‘ the man who has two sisters,' 
ka naj love kosel le graaten ' he who has no money will groom the 
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horses,’ zulia ke miS khandela a phrase corresponding to the 
Anglo-Romani Ivhsniea. This is the same word as kaj ‘where,’ 
and is used for a relative exactly as the Bulgarian dito ‘ where ’ 
is used. 

I am inclined to take sas kaj sas ‘ once upon a time there was,’ 
to mean literally ‘ there was where it was.’ It may, however, be 
relative ‘ there was who was,’ or simply ‘ there was and there was.’ 
The phrase is rendered a fost cdnd a fast by Constantinescu, but 
I do not think kcj can mean ‘when.’ Compare in Bulgarian 
Moslem Nomad Bomani ai kai si, translated by Mr. Gilliat*Smith 
{J. G. L. S., vi. 142), ‘ there is where there is.’ ^ 


§ 6. The Verb.— Verb Substantive. —The forms of the sub¬ 
stantive verb that have been recorded are shown in the 
paradigm:— 


PRESENT 

Singular. 1. sim, ssm 

2 . aan 

3. si 

Plural. 1. som, sam 

2 . saai 

3. si 


IMPERFECT 
Singular. 1. simas 

2 . aomas 

3. SOS, sa 
Plural. 1. samas 

2. Sanaa 

3. saa, sa 


In the third person there are the negative forms: naj, na 
‘ is not,’ ‘ are not,’ nos, na ‘ was not,’ ‘ were not.’ 

The copula may be omitted, e.g. ame ando Belfast ‘ we (were) 
in Belfast.’ 

Tenses .—Apart from a few impersonal verbs, the remainder 
have two principal tenses, a present used also with a future 
meaning, and a past. The present tense employs the endings 
-ava, -esa; -ela, for first, second, and third person Singular; -asa, 
-ena, -eiwr, for the persons of the Plural. The final -a is frequently 
omitted and the other vowel, especially in monosyllabic verbs, 
varies irregularly between e and a. Verb-stems in accented -i use 
{ in the second and third persons Singular : see the paradigm of 
traji- below. The termination -ava frequently contracts. 

The past tense is formed from the participle which is used for 
the third person. The terminations are Singular, first person -om, 
second -an; Plural, first person -am, second -an. The vowels of 
the first person are often irregular. In place of the participle in 


^ In Albanian folk-tales the opening phrase is ishte se tsh-ishte, ‘ there was what 
was.’ See AlbanfisiscJie Orammatik, by Dr. Q. Weigand (Leipzig, 1913), p. 184. 
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the third person singular the regular termination -as, often 
shortened to -a, is generally used. Monosyllabic verbs sometimes 
contract the past tense, thus la- ' to take,’ participle lino, past 
Ijim for Hinjom. 

By adding -as to the short personal endings of the present 
an imperfect tense is formed: novel ‘he weeps,’ rovelas ‘he was 
weeping,’ toles ‘he was putting,’ kerenas ‘they were making.’ 
Similarly a pluperfect tense is formed, of which we have only 
one example, from dav ‘ I give,’ past dem, ‘ I gave,’ pluperfect 
demos ‘ I had given.’ The imperfect and pluperfect are used 
as conditional or hypothetical (Text v. (h) 18). The regular 
present and past tenses serve for a subjunctive mood when they 
follow te ‘ that,’ te na, dena ‘ lest.’ When the sense is future the 
present tense usually has the full endings -ova, -esa, -ela ; -asa, 
-ena, -ena ; but there seems to be no fixed rule. Sometimes kam 
from the verb kamav ‘ I wish,’ is prefixed to a future, e.g. kam- 
kerda ‘ he will make,’ kam-pela ‘ he will drink.’ 

The following paradigms illustrate the manner of conjugating 
verbs. Only such forms are given as have actually been recorded, 
and most will be found in the accompanying texts. In two 
instances where the first person singular of the present tense 
would otherwise have been missing it is supplied in brackets. 


PRESENT TENSE 



Make 

KUl 

Give 

s. 

1 . kerav, keraU 

(mudarava) 

dava, dav, 


2. keresa 

mudaresa 

desa, des 


3. kerela, kerel 

mudarel 

dela, del 

PI. 

1. keros 

A 

mudara' 

m • • 


3. kerena, keren 

imidaren 

• •• 

den 



PAST TENSE 



Make 

KiU 

Give 

s. 

1. kerdem 

micdardeon 

dem 


2. keran.kerdjan 

mudardan 

• •• 


3. kerdjas.kerdja 

mndardjaSy mudardja 

da, dia 

PI. 

1. kerdam.kerdom 

mudardjavi 

... 


2. 

mudardjan 

... 


3. 

mudarde 

dine 
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Eat 

S. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

PI. 1. x<*« 

2 . 

3. X®'”'®! X®'”' 


PRESENT TENSE 
Drink 

piava, piaU, pja 
peea, pias 
pda, piel 
pias 

pien 

PAST TENSE 


S. 1. x®y<wi> pilem, piljem 

2. xa;®«. 

3. x®^?®«> X®^ 

PI. 1. ... piljam 

2 . 

3. 


Take 

laU, la, lavo 

• • • 

Ida, lila 
lasa 

Ijena, len 


Ijim 

Ijas, Ija, la 
Ijam 

line, le 


PRESENT TENSE 


Go 

S, 1. d£av, ia 

2. dSasa, ias 

3. diala, dial; iala, Sal 
PI. 1. dias, ias 

2 . 

3. iana 


Come 

wava 

aveaa, javesa 
avela, avel, avU 


aven 


PAST TENSE 


S. 1. 

2 . gilan 

3. gelo (m.) geli (f.) * 

PL 1. 

2 . 

3. gele 

^ gela occurs once for the feminine, 
of the accent and the development of a 
think it is short for gelcLs. 


avajom 

aviljas, vilja, aveya 
aviljam, avilem, ’vilom 

avile 

iis is due probably to the shifting back 
lal vowel approximating to I do not 
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PRESENT TENSE 

Dwell 

trajaH 
trajia 
trajil 
traj(sar)a>i 

trajrva 

PAST TENSE 

Buy 

1. tSindem 

2. {po-)tSindan 

3. 

PL 1. tSindam 

2 . 

3. 

In the past tense of verbs the pronunciation varies between, 
for instance, Ijas and lias, sometimes even lijas. The reader will 
kindly bear this in mind, though, for the sake of uniformity, 1 use 
j in the paradigms. 

The Passive Voice .—The passive is formed by the addition of 
the suffix -jov to the verbal root, or frequently to the participle in 
-do, -lo, or -no, used as a new theme. The past tense employs the 
participle in -ilo. In our dialect the present passive contracts as 
a rule.^ In the following paradigm will be found first the forms 
given by Miklosich for Rumanian Romani, followed by examples 
drawn from our material. The difference in the third person 
singular of the past tense should be observed; our dialect uses the 


participle where Miklosich gives ksrdiljas. 

Passive according to Miklosich:— 

PRESENT 

PAST 

S. 1. Icdrdjovav 

kdrdiljom 

2. kdrdjoves 

kdrdiljan 

3. kdrdjovel 

kdrdiljas 

PI. 1. kdrdjords 

kdrdiljam 

2. kdrdjoven 

kdrdiljan 

3. kdrdjoven 

kdrdile 


^ So also in the Active Voice lhov~ * to put ’ makes thola, (hoi ; thoiia^ tonaj tunaj 
for thovela and thovcfia respectively. 


Buy 

S. 1. (Uinava) 

2 . 

3. tSinel 
PI. 1. tSinas 
2 . 

3. (j)o-)tSinen 


S. 
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Nomad Coppersmith passive:— 



PRESENT 

PAST 

S. 

1 . najuvaH 

najilem 


2 . hat^ovesa, buSos 

aikilan, Sutilan, holdilan 


3. haljovela, buSol, bar- 
jovel, bandjola, 

tasjol, kerdel 

Sutilo, kerdilo, aSUo, harilo 

PI. 

1 . 

... 


2 . 

•.. 


3. ta^on 

Sutile, barile 


All the above are from consonant or -j stems. Of causatives 
in -av only the third persons singular and plural of the past tense, 
darajlo (for daranilo) and arekddUe (for arakhavdile) are 
recorded: and from stems in -mr only first person singular past 
zajlimjlim, and the third person of the same tense (for 

yascvrdilo). 

The active is used for the passive in mekd ‘ it is allowed.’ So 
probably meJdao in Text v. (c) stands for meUas used in a passive 
sense. 

Imperative .—The bare root serves for an imperative: marig 
‘beg \’,beS‘ sit !de (also da) ‘give !’. Unusual forms are: kara 
(beside ker) ‘ make! paSo ‘ approach! heSa ‘ sit! moto ‘ talk! ’ 
Dava once has add ‘ give! ’. Lava has aid ‘ take! ’. 

To the imperative may be added the particle -ba, or -ta: le-ha 
‘ take! av-ta, av-da ‘ come! ’. 

Note.'t. —The third person plural of the past is always taken 
from the participle. This participle is often used for the third 
person of the singular, avilo, adilo. Dzava always employs the 
participle for the third person of both singular and plural of the 
past tense, and generally the emphatic particle -tar is added, 
expressive of completed action: gdd-tar ‘ he went,’ geli-tar ‘ she 
went.’ 

The termination of the first person of the present singular is 
sometimes contracted to -o : puterdo, zeno (dzanaii), phagero, 
Sudo. 

A few verbs have beside the correct present one wrongly 
formed by inference from the participle: puterdaU, 2 ^v,tei'do, 
kiradav, makliav, raklav (cf. J. G. L. 8., iv. 225). 

§ 7. Prepositions. —I give a list of the prepositions with a few 
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comments. Most of them are, in origin, adverbs. For their use 
with noun-cases see the syntax. 

and, to, into. With the article ando, andi, ande. This is in 
origin the same word as andre, andra ‘ within.’ 
amZa, from. For andal, andral (Mik. xii. 16). After rov 
‘ weep,’ amda signifies ‘ for ’: rovelas anda pesko do raklore 
‘ he was weeping for his two sons,’ rovda anda Savo ‘ he 
weeps for the boy.’ Compare Sztojka’s version of the Ave 
Maria : rudjisar le Levies anda amende ‘ pray God for us,’ 
and Mik. Beitrdge, iv. 13, anda laka duj jakha muklem 
munra lora da ‘ for her two eyes I left my poor mother.’ 
Anda mui and anda moste are used adverbially for ‘ aloud.’ 
angle, angla, in front. 

avri, are, out. Avri ando London ' outside London.’ 
hi, without. A prefix employed like the Greek a privative. 
de, from. A Rumanian loan-word. De mult ‘ since,’ de anda 
‘ from.’ Compare sode ‘ how much ? ’, sode tSaso f ‘ what is 
the time ? ’ 

kdtar, from. Katdr means ‘hence.’ Miklosich ii. 22, ix. 21, 
gives kdtar ‘hence,’ and katdr ‘from.’ The usage of our 
dialect, however, is beyond doubt. 
ka, to, at. With the article ko, ke, k’al, kai. 
maSkar, among, between. 
opre, up, upon, on. Opral, from above. 
pcda, after. 
paM, near, beside. 
po, distributive before numerals. 

pe, at, on, in. A Rumanian loan-word. With the article po, 
pe, pel, pai. 

talaj, under. Telal, from under. 

§ 8. Adverbs, Conjunctions, Interjections. — Adverbs. —I 
find six examples of adverbs formed from adjectives with the 
suffix -es : divmgales ‘ in a dirty manner,’ lokes ‘ slowly,’ Romanes 
‘in the Gypsy tongue,’ tSaUes ‘truly,’ ‘yes,’ zorales ‘severely,’ 
Sulanes ‘womanlike.’ There are a number of adverbs borrowed 
from Rumanian: e.g. rano ‘early,’ fnga ‘quickly,’ apoj ‘then,’ 
atuntSi ‘ then,’ desara ‘ this evening.’ Hungarian supplies 
‘ in vain.’ 

There are two instances of drom ‘way’ being used adverbi¬ 
ally : delarena pengo drom khere ‘ they set ofi" on their way 
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home,’ zas amenge d/rom ke London ‘let us away to London.’ 
Somewhat similar is the phrase in Mik., Beit'rdge, iv. 3, gde jek 
dugo d/rom ‘they went a long way.’ Compare also Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith’s St. Luke v. 33, but d/rom ‘ many times.’ 

Ba/ro ‘great’ is used adverbially in me aim baro na»valo ‘I am 
mighty iU,’ baro naavalo pdim ‘I fell seriously ill,’ mang baro 
‘beg hard!' Paspati (p. 412) has j/aro ‘heavy’ used in the 
same way. 

A complete list of the adverbs would serve no useful purpose 
•here; they are all in the vocabulary. But I add a list of phrases 
composed of verb and adverb which have similar functions to 
verbs with prefixed prepositions in other languages. The refer¬ 
ences are to the texts. 

dava anda ‘ to disburse.’ i. (6). 

dava andre ‘ to enter.’ iii. (a). Compare J. G. L. S., iv. 230. 
dava ando ‘ to enter.’ iii. (a). 
tasrdava opre ‘ to pull on, don.’ ill. (a). 
ankljava a/re ‘ to escape.’ iii. (a). Glossed dava avri. 
Conjunctions. —Except in the compound numerals (§ 4) I can 
deduce no rule regulating the choice of conjunction. For ‘ and ’ 
the Gypsies seem to use indiscriminately haj, thaj, ta, aj, a, kaj, 
u, o. The most frequently used is haj. Haj o contracts to ho in 
rapid speech. Similarly havo for haj avo. 

Haj appears to be used somewhat in the sense of ‘ but ’ in the 
phrase haj tu sanas amaro Rom ‘ but you were our Romany Rye ’ 
(Text V. (b) 18). 

Interjeetwna. —These are few in number; aks ‘ lo here I ’, ime 
‘ lo! ’, hajde ‘ come now I ’, bre ‘ ugh! ’ aj, cy ‘ ah! ’, ‘ oh! ’, ‘ alas! ’. 


IV.— Syntax 

In what must be, in the nature of the case, an incomplete 
sketch of the dialect, matters which strictly belong to syntax can 
very well be mentioned, currente ccUamo, while detailing the 
accidence; but there remain some facts which it is convenient to 
group together under this heading. 

§ 1. Irregularities in Gender.— The Nomad Gypsy Copper¬ 
smiths are no more immune than the best of us from occasional 
lapses into bad grammar. Thus we find o rat ‘ the night,’ and o 
hul. I find a similar looseness of gender in Sztojka. 
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§ 2. The Use of Cases. — The nominative extends considerably 
beyond the limits to which the classical languages have taught us to 
confine that term. It is used for the subject and also for the 
object even where a proper accusative exists. It can follow the 
prepositions ka, pe, Jcatar, angla, andra, anda, pala. 

Tfie accusative expresses the object of a transitive verb. When 
without the preposition katar ‘ from,’ puS- may take the accusative : 
pvM le diles ‘he asks the fool.’ Similarly the accusative of 
personal pronouns is often used for the dative of the remote 
object (see Accidence, § 5). 

The prepositional is used after ii, pala, anda, pala, pe. The 
three last occasionally taking the nominative. The prepositional 
is also used after verbs of motion to express the direction or goal. 
Avel leste ‘comes to him,’ dzasa 'xaladendi ‘you will go to the 
soldiers.’ Nalava le bare loeSenga ‘I will escape to the great 
forests,’ is probably faulty grammar, with dative instead of 
prepositional. 

It also expresses the person on whose behalf something is 
done: tSin mandi ‘ buy for me.’ When there is no special 
locative the prepositional supplies its place: katanende ‘ in the 
tents,’ me dav tu hvlende. Compare also heBo o Frankoj trin ratja 
amende ‘ Frank stayed three nights at our place.’ 

Seemingly the prepositional can take the place of the genitival 
adjective: mortSi busniati ‘ goat’s skin,’ dadestSi piramni ‘ father’s 
mistress,’ pestji vqja ‘ their will,’ mui le(8)tji ‘ his face,’ fatsa la 
puviajte ‘ the face of the earth.’ About this, however, there is an 
element of uncertainty, for all of these may simply be examples of 
the interchange between k and t so frequently met with in Romani. 
Further evidence from other dialects is desirable in addition to 
what Miklosich (v. 5) says of the dialect of Bukowina. 

The dative expresses the remote object after verbs of giving, 
bringing, wishing, saying : kodoleske dela ‘ he will give to that one,’ 
nais tuke ‘ thanks to thee,’ o Frestik phendjas tuks, but saetimos e 
savorenge le kompaniake ‘ Frestik said to thee, much health to all 
the company.’ 

The ethical dative also occurs: te kina mange ‘ to buy me,’ 
te za{a) ’menge ‘that we go.’ Avilem amende ‘we came’ is a 
mistake. The dative also means ‘ for,’ ‘ on behalf of ’: tSaveslce ‘ for 
the lad,’ kaaki suvcs ? ‘ for whom are you sewing ? ’, kerdilo leski 
‘ made for him.’ 

The Ablative c.vpresses the source of a thing: asundjam 
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lendar ‘we heard from them’; the agent or cause: meraHmc 
hokhatar ' I shall die of hunger,’ me daraS, paieatar ‘ I am afraid 
of water,’ phandavel lahri bul le balvaliatar, said of a woman whose 
skirts were blown between her legs. 

The inatrumental expresses the instrument: xcwa Suriasa ‘ we 
eat with a knife,’ kanentsa akuiel ‘ he listens with his ears.’ This 
case is also associative, used after verbs of going, walking, remain¬ 
ing, coming, speaking: aS Devlem ' remain with God,’ ‘ farewell,’ 
za Devlesa ‘ go with God ’ (dismissing a parting guest), dav dnma 
tusa ‘ I will talk with you.’ Compare also Sorenm po mui ‘ with a 
beard on his face,’ pogrebo la moliasa la phuriasa ‘ cellar with the 
old wine.’ 

§ 3. The epithet frequently follows its substantive, and if definite 
the article is repeated. An accompanying preposition is some¬ 
times repeated with the epithet, and sometimes not. For example: 
jek baX halo ‘ a black hair,’ o phral o dilo ‘ the foolish brother,’ ko 
birto 0 baro ‘ to the big tavern,’ pe mol e loli ‘ in the red wine,’ 
ha raj ko baro ‘ to the policeman.’ The same thing occurs in 
Constantinescu, e.g. Tale ix., ek raJdo dtord. 

§ 4. The Future. —This is expressed by using the full termina¬ 
tion of the present or by prefixing kam, ka (from kamava) to the 
present, but the short termination of the present may be used where 
there is no ambiguity. For example: javesa ‘ you will become,’ 
kam-kerda ‘ he will do,’ waj k’avcla ‘ will he come ? ’ tSi dSanaii 
lait lea vej nitS ‘ I don’t know whether I shall get it or not.’ 

§ 5. Notes on Verbs.— ‘ To become ’ is expressed by av- ‘ to 
come ’: javeaa glavno x<davdo ‘ you will become a general.’ The 
Coppersmiths also use av- for ‘ to be about to ’: avo te kero ‘ I am 
going to make.’ 

‘To have’ is expressed periphrastically with the substantive 
verb and the accusative used instead of the dative: ai man aivo 
graj ‘ I have a grey horse.’ 

The place of the infinitive is supplied by the present foUowing 
te, thus maJcle le ts ta^on ‘ left them to drown.’ Sometimes te is 
omitted, e.g. dzal arakkel ‘ he goes to find.’ 

A periphrastic passive occurs: kaj ai kerde sar ambrol ‘ which 
is made like a pear,’ so ai ghramiaardo urde ? ‘ what is written 
there ? ’ Compare kaj aa naato Zogar 1 ‘ where had Zogar gone ? ’ 

Noteworthy as instances of crasis are dian for dza an : dzan 
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mangi raMj ‘ go fetch me a priest,’ katar me dianutv ! ‘ whence 
shall I go fetch?’ So also dSanga/ree for dia angares ‘go 
fetch!’ 

Impersonal Verbs. — ASti, Saj ‘ it is possible,’ daMi, naSti ‘ it is 
impossible,’ trebvl ‘ it is necessary,’ ainbori ‘ it is doubtful,’ 
mns, musa ‘ must.’ Compare also gsndi me ‘ I think,’ beside 
gsndisaraii. 

These impersonal verbs are generally, though not always, 
followed by te: Saj te leeren les, beside Saj keren les. 

Questions and Answers. —Questions are usually expressed by 
the tone of the voice, but may be introduced by vaj ‘ whether.’ 
The answer is made either by repeating the main verb of the 
question: Arcres.? ‘ do you do it ? ’ keraH ‘ I do,’ or by using t&iUes 
‘ yes,’ nitSi ‘ no,’ khantSi ‘ not at all.’ 


§ 6. Negative Sentences. —In main clauses the negative is tSi. 
1 beheve ma has been retained in one expression, mainkar ‘ don’t 
stop,’ heard from some of the second group when a pause was 
made during the relation of a tale. In dependent clauses na is 
the proper negative, but tSi is found once, probably a case of bad 
grammar: de man variso : te tSi desa, meraii me bokhatar ‘ give 
me something; if you do not give I shall die of hunger.’ Con¬ 
versely one finds na in main clauses at times. 

A negative is sometimes duplicated unnecessarily, e.g. tSi vorba 
anda mui tSi motola ‘ not a word does he utter aloud.’ 

The Formula of Conclusion of Tales. —This assumes the fol- 
lowii^ forms: Haj ma naj khantS, haj maj na khantS, haj me 
naf khantS, thaj ma naj khxmU, haj ma ne khantS, ma naj khantS, 
gata. 


§ 7. Personal Names. —The Christian name is used either with 
or without a patronymic. Generally the latter is put in the adjec¬ 
tival genitive. Thus Kokoidsko,Vf6Tso son of Eokdi; W6rSo 

Mixoj68ko,W6rso son of Mf;^ail; VorSa (?ran<A(!i«A:i,V6r2a daughter 
of Grantsa. Occasionally the patronymic stands in the nominative 
in apposition to the Christian name, as Dodoi MdrkoS for Dod6i 
Morkdsko. There is besides a general family name added in an 
undeclined form: WorSo TSdron, Ldzo Demiter. Probably then 
the full name would be expressed after this manner: WdrSo 
Mix^ji^ko TSoron. This provides a basis for the investigation of 
names given through the medium of other languages than Romani. 
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Thus in Bataillard’s papers, under date 1878, I find an old man 
‘ Tchoucoro {Demeter Michel)’ his daughter ‘ Cocha (aussi Demeter 
Michel),’ and her brother ‘ Djorjei {George Michd).’ Allowing fw 
the usual Hungarian inversion in this case, one may surmise that 
these names in Romani would be TSukoro Mix^jesko Demeter, KoSa 
Mix^jeeki Demeter, and DiordH Mixooe^ Demeter. Where, 
however, only two names are given there is some uncertainty. In 
September 1872 Bataillard met similar Gypsies to ours in Paris, 
and recorded among others the names Joseph Tatcoum and Ferentz 
Bourta. Now we happen to know that Tazcoun or Tojhm is a 
general name, like T^ciron and Demeter, but Bov/rta may be a 
patronymic representing Bvrtdsko, or more probably Bitrddsko. 
Furthermore, the distinction between Romano anav and gadSika/no 
anav is by no means clear. A ndrdas, brother of the chief Nikdla, is 
also known as Fdrdi ; probably the former is the gadiihmo ana/v, 
but I know no criterion by which to judge. Certainly alternative 
names abound, and one is on familiar ground when in Bataillard’s 
notes one finds George Demeter passing under the name of Mocha 
Ferentz, with brothers Ferentz Grantza and Ferentz Bourta, with 
their father Adam Ferentz. Allowing for Hungarian inversion 
and the absence of inflection, the most logical reduction of these 
names seems to be Ferentz Adamoako Demeter, father of the three 
sons Dzordzi Ferentzesko Demeter (^nickname MoSa), OrantSa Ferent- 
zesko Demeter, and Bvrta Ferentzesko Demeter. However, the 
elucidation of names recorded forty years ago by Bataillard is 
outside my present purpose. 

The following inconclusive notes on some of the names used 
by our friends will sufSce to indicate a field of useful investigation. 
It would serve no purpose to give here a complete list, which the 
diligent reader may collect for himself from the pedigrees and from 
the indexes to this and the preceding volumes of the Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society. 


Names of Men. 

Andreas (Andrew). Correlated by the Gypsies with Fdrdi, q.v. Cf. 
J. G. L. S., Old Series, ii. 116. In J. G. L. 8 ., vi. 62, the 
Romcmo anav of Andrew Toikun in Denmark is given as 
Zurka. 

Anton, Antdnio (Anthony). Cf. Paspati 630, Antdnis; and 
J. G. L. 8 ., iv. 237, Anton Fejer in Denmark. 

VOL. VII.—NO. II. K 
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Baldka. Perhaps from Hungarian^ Baldzska, diminutive of Baldz-s 
(Blaise). 

BAndi. Perhaps the same as Boundi, recorded in 1872 by 
Bataillard. 

Burda. Cf. Ferentz Bcnirta, recorded in 1872 by Bataillard. 

Djuri (Georgie). Hungarian Gyuri, diminutive of Gyorgy. 

DSSrdzi, DldrdH (George). Hungarian Gyorgy, Servian Gjorgji. 

Fdnaz. Cf. J. G. L. S., Old Series, iii. 157, Vania, and see New 
Series, v. 170 (footnote). 

Fd/rdi. Correlated by our Gypsies with Andreas. Sztojka uses it 
regularly for Ferentz, i.e. Francis. Perhaps we may compare 
Slovenian Ferdo (Ferdinand). 

FrankSj, Frinka (Francis). Correlated by the Gypsies with 
Fran 9 ois. Cf. Paspati 631, Frarighii (fern.). 

FrunSka. Given as a correlative of Frederick after some hesitatioii. 
See further under Stivo. 

Chi/nia. Cf. J. Q. L. 8 ., Old Series, iii. 181, Gina. 

JAnJco (John). Cf. J. G. L. 8 ., Old Series, iii. 58, Yank. 

Jdnos (John). One expects JdnoS, if it is from the Hungarian 
Janos. Cf. J. G. L. 8., v. 17, JanoS. Bataillard met a 
Janosch Demeter in Paris in 1871. 

JdntH (Johnnie). Hungarian Jancsi. Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, 
ii. 68, Janci. 

JiSwan (Stephen). Hungarian Istvdn. 

J6no (Jonah ?). Russian Iona. 

Jorgolo. Cf. Paspati 630, Yorghi ; 631, Yurghdla (fern.). 

J6Ska (Joseph?). Slovenian Jozko, Servian Jo.^ko (Joseph). Cf. 
J. G. L. 8., iv. 237, Joska Dodor ; v. 17, JoSka. Bataillard 
recorded a lochka in 1878. 

Kokdi. Cf. Paspati 631, Giigo. But see J. G. L. 8., vi. 258, f.n. 

K6la, NikSla (Nicholas). J. G. L. 8., New Series, i. 113, Biisel Knla 
read hvJol ‘ he is named,’ a verb, not a proper name. 

Ldzo (Lazarus ? Lewis ?). Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, iii. 169, Lazar. 
Paspati 630, Ldzari. Or it may be from Hungarian Lajos, 
but I am doubtful. The Hungarian diminutive Lajcsi gives 
us {J. G. L. 8., New Series, i. 113), Ldiji, and (v, 16) LaitSi. 

L6la. Possibly the same as L6lo. /. G. Z. /S'., New Series, i. 113, 
Lola Y6ya. 

* Probably few of my readers are acquainted with Hungarian. Those who are 

will forgive me for providing the following equivalentb. Hungarian 

cs = iS; Z8 = ^; and tjy^dj. 
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LoLo (red). A nickname given to W6rSo K6amm. With the 
Tojkun family in Denmark it is used as a girl’s name; see 
J. G. L. 8., iv. 239. Cf. J. 0. L. 8 ., Old Series, ii. 81, LoUy 
LaUy. Paspati 631, Li6li. 

Matej (Matthew). Hungarian Mdt4. Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, iL 
123, Matteo. 

(Michael). Hungarian Mihaly; Russian 
Mixdil- Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, iii. 160, Michale (fern.); 
New Series, iv. 238, Milosch Chomann. 

Mildnko. Probably a diminutive of Servian and Croatian Milan 
(Emil). Cf. J. G. L. 8., iii. 38, Milo ; New Series, ii. 140, 
Milan Monavitz. 

M&i'koS, M&rkon, M&rko. Perhaps the same as Morkm, J. G. L. 8., 
V. 236. Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, ii. 226, Mv/rko. 

Pdrvolo (Paul ?). Probably not from barvalo ‘ rich.’ The female 
name Pavlena (q.v.) was once given in the form Parvoiina. 
Cf. Paspati 630, Pdlavo. 

Stivo. Given as a correlative of Frederick ! I doubt its being the 
same as Stephen (see Jlswan). Cf. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 
140, 8teve John. 

Tddi. Cf. Paspati 631, Todis. Possibly short for Todor. 

Tddor, Todoro (Theodore). Hungarian Todor, Servian Todor. 

Toma (Thomas). Servian Tomo. Cf. J. G. L. 8 ., Old Series, ii. 
117, Tomas. 

Tsakdro (sugar ?). Cf. Bataillard’s notes in 1872, Tchoucoro trans¬ 
lated by the boy’s father, George Gomann, as ‘ sucre.’ In 1878 
Bataillard recorded Tchoucoro {Bemeter Michel), and Jovano 
Zourka Maestori. Cf. J. G. L. 8., Old Series, i. 174, 8ugar-, 
iii. 158, 8huggum‘, New Series, v. 17, Tiurka; 18, Ztikro; vi. 
62, Zurlca, given as the Romano anav of Andrew Tojkun in 
Denmark. Paspati 630, Tchuka. Cf.. in my vocabulary, 
Sogoro ‘ brother-in-law.’ 

Tktjdko. Probably a genitive patronymic for TSajesko. Cf. J. G. L. 8., 
V. 17, Tsaia (fern.); v. 18, §ajo. Bataillard has Gomoli Tchaico 
perhaps for Gomo le TSajko. 

Wdrio. This exceedingly common name is an alias for Vasili, 
and for other names as well. 

WajtSiUo, Watiulo (Basil ?). Hungarian Vazul. 

Vdna, Vdjnia, Vdnia (Johnnie). Russian Vdnja. 

Vasili, Vasilio (Basil). Cf. Paspati, 630, Vasili. 
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Names of Women. 

AnnNM {kfxme). Russian Cf. Paspati 631, 

B&pUi. Cf. J. O. L. S., Old Series, i. 12, Baptist ; ii. 292, Baptist a ; 
iii. 160, Battista. 

Binha. Perhaps the feminine of Slovenian Vinlco (Vincent), or 
Benko (Benedict). 

DiJea. In J. G. L. S., vi. 63, this name is correlated with 
Katherine. 

Dc^Htsa. Perhaps Slovenian dojka ‘ nurse.’ Cf. J. G. L. S., Old 
Series, iL 68, Dorka. 

Kaka/ridska (? magpie). Cf. J. G. L. 8., iv. 72, KakaJtaSka Flusko- 
vifzu, where the second element seems to contain the Rumanian 
vitza, ‘ stem,’ ‘ stock,’ ‘ family.’ Paspati 631, Kahdtcha and 
Kerdtcha. 

Katin (Catherine). Hungarian Kati. Cf. Paspati 631, Katingo. 

Liza (Elizabeth). Russian Liza. 

Lolddii (flower). See this word in the vocabulary. Cf. Paspati 
631, Luludid. 

L6tka, Lutka (Charlotte ?). One might, however, compare Hun¬ 
garian Lucza (Lucy). 

LiiLa (love). Russian Ljuhdfj, Servian Ljuha. Besides being a 
personal name Luba seems to be used as a term of endear¬ 
ment by one woman to another, as in Servian. 

Malika (Amelia ?). Perhaps Hungarian Mdli diminutive of 
A'tndlia ; Paspati 631, Marica and Marika. 

Mdra (Mary). Slovenian Mara. Cf. J. G. L. S., Old Series, iii. 200, 
Mamd/ra ; Paspati 631, Maria. 

Nina (Ann). Hungarian Nina. Cf. J. G. L. S., Old Series, iii. 145, 
Ninu (male ); Paspati 631, Nini. 

ParaAiva (Prascovia). Russian Paraskeva. Cf. J. G. L. S., New 
Series, ii. 133, Paraskina; Paspati 631, Paraskevu. 

Parvolina, PavUna (Pauline). Russian Pavlina. Cf. Paspati 
631, Pvlina. 

Rajida. The termination -ida is common among diminutives of 
Russian female names, e.g. Aglaida from Aglaia. Hence 
Rajida may be a Slavonic diminutive of the name Rdi. which 
I take to be simply the Romani rai (rani) ‘ lady.’ 

Saliska. Perhaps from Romani sali ‘ wife’s sister.’ 

Savita. In 1878 BataiUard recorded the name of an old man as 
Poursa Weta. If he mistook the person, this might well be 
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Phuri Saveta ‘ old Saveta.’ I find, however, in J. 0. L. 8., 
V. 236, Purtm ViSka as the name of a member of a band in 
Sweden. 

Tekla (Theda). 

T^rUca, TSrka (Theresia). Th4r^se was given to Bataillard as the 
correlative of this name. 

Tinka. This I take to be from some such diminutive as Kdtinka 
(Kitty). Cf. Slovenian Dinka for Leopoldina. 

W6r£a, Vd/rza (Lizzie). This looks like a feminine counterpart of 
Wdrio, but fi’om Sztojka it appears to be formed firom the 
Hungarian Erzai, diminutive of Erzaibet (Elizabeth). Cf. 
J. G. L. S., V. 17, Vorsa. 

Z6Ji (Sophia). Hungarian Zsdfia. 

(To be continued) 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

10.—Queen Victoria and the Gypsies 

In The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: A Selection from Her Majesty*s Diaries 
between the Years 1832 and 18^0^ published by authority of His Majesty the King, 
and edited by Viscount Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (London, 1912), there are interest¬ 
ing references which illustrate Her Majesty's sympathy with Gypsies:— 

Vol. I. Page 179— 

Claremont, Saturday 2Alh December {Xmas Eve) [1836]. ‘. . . No one was 
stirring about the Gipsy encampment except George, which I was sorry for, as I 
was anxious to know how our poor friends were after this bitterly cold night.' 

Page 180-1— 

Sundayy 2bth December (Xmas Day), ‘As we were approaching the campy we 
met Rea coming from it, who had been sent there by Mamma to enquire into the 
story of these poor wanderers. He told us (what I was quite sure of before) that 
all was quite true, that the poor young woman and baby were doing very well, 
though very weak and miserable and that what they wanted chiefly was fuel and 
nourishment. Mamma has ordered broth and fuel to be sent tonight, as also 2 
blankets; and several of our people have sent old flannel things for them. 
Mamma has ordered that the broth and fuel is to be sent each day till the woman 
is recovered. Lehzen sent them by our footmen a little worsted knit jacket for 
the poor baby, and when we drove by, Aunt Sarah,^ the old woman and the 
Husband all looked out and bowed most gratefully. Rea gave them directly a 
sovereign. I cannot say how happy 1 am that these poor creatures are assisted, 
for they are such a nice set of Gipsies, so quiet, so aflectionate to one another, so 
discreet, not at all forward or importunate, and so grateful; so unlike the gossip¬ 
ing fortune-telling race-gipsies ; and this is such a peculiar and touching case. Their 
being assisted makes me quite merry and happy today, for yesterday night when 


^ One of the gipsies. 
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I was safe and happy at home in that cold night, and today when it snowed so and 
ererything looked white, I felt quite unhappy and grieved to think that our poor 
gipsy friends should perish and shiver for want; and now today I shall go to 
bed happy, knowing they are better off and more comfortable. . . 

Page 181— 

29ih December [1836], ‘ I saw Aunt Sarah and the least pretty of the two 

sisters-in-law, who has returned, in a shop at Esher. How I do wi^ I could do 
something for their spiritual and mental benefit and for the education of their 
children and in particular for the poor little baby who I have known since its 
birth, in the admirable manner Mr. Crabbe in his C^psie^ Advocate so strongly 
urges ; he beseeches and urges those who have kind hearts and Christian feelings 
to think of these poor wanderers, who have many good qualities and who have 
many good people amongst them. He says, and alas ! I too well know its truth, 
from experience, that whenever any poor Gypsies are encamped anywhere and 
crimes and robberies &c. occur, it is invariably laid to their account, which is 
shocking; and if they are always looked upon as vagabonds, how can they 
become good people ? I trust in Heaven that the day may come when I may 
do something for these poor people, and for this particular family ! I am sure that 
the little kindness which they have experienced from us will have a good and 
lasting effect on them ! . . .’ 

Opposite p. 182 is a plate ‘Gypsy Women. From a sketch by Princess 
Victoria.’ 

Page 184— 

Sih January [1837]. ‘ The service was performed by the Dean, who gave us 

likewise a sermon. The text was from the 1st Chapter of Isaiah, —verse:—“ Wash 
you, make you clean.” At 12 dear Lehzen and I went out and came home at 
10 minutes p. 1. It is today a week that we took leave of our poor good 
friends the Gypsies, and I am quite sorry when I pass the spot so long enlivened 
by their little camp, and behold it empty and deserted, and with almost no trace 
to be seen of their ever having been there. They had been there more than a 
month, for they encamped there about 5 days after we arrived here and have been 
there ever since until last Wednesday or Thursday. To my feeling, the chief 
ornament of the Portsmouth Road is gone since their departure. But this is their 
life; they are happy and grateful, and we have done them some good. The place 
and spot may be forgotten, but the Gypsy family Cooper will never be obliterated 
from my memory I . . .’ 


11.—A Gtpst from Flaubert 

I have found, in Flaubert.’s La Ligende de S. Julien de VHospitalier, a curious 
page 

‘Les convives s’en all^rent au petit jour ; et le p^re de Julien se trouvait en 
dehors de la poteme, oh il venait de reconduire le dernier, quand tout k coup un 
mendiant se dressa devant lui, dans le brouillard. C’^tait un Boh^me k barbe 
tress4e, avec des anneaux d’argent aux deux bras et les prunelles flamboyantes. 11 
b4gaya d’un air inspire ces mots sans suite : 

‘ “ Ah ! ah! bon fils! ... beaucoup de sang! . .. beaucoup de gloire ! . . . 
toujours heureux! la famiUe d’un empereur.” 

‘Et, se baissant pour ramasser son aumone, il se perdit dans I’herbe, 
s’^vanouit* 

He is the bringer of fortune and of disaster; and, later, before the fatal 
moment, the father ‘ tressaillit, se rappelant la prediction du Boheme.’ 

Arthur Symons. 
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12.—The Indian Gypsy 

*The Indian Gipsy,’ from Sarojini Naida’s The Golden Threeholdy was written 
by an Indian girl of an ancient family, whom I knew in 1896 when she was 
seventeen. She was as wise as she was young; and there is almost an equal 
imagination in her letters to me as in her splendid verses. 

Arthur Sthon& 


THE INDIAN GIPSY 

In tattered robes that hoard a glittering trace 
Of bygone colours, broidered to the knee. 
Behold her, daughter of a wandering race. 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’s agile grace, 
And the lithe tiger’s sinuous majesty. 

With firugal skill her simple wants she tends. 
She folds her tawny heifers and her sheep 
On lonely meadows when the daylight ends. 
Ere the quick night upon her flock descends 
Like a black panther from the caves of sleep. 

Time’s river winds in foaming centuries 
Its changing, swift, irrevocable course 
To far off and incalculable seas; 

She is twin-bom with primal mysteries, 

And drinks of life at Time’s forgotten source. 


13.— New Forest Words 

Note 30 {J, G, L. S,y vL 147) carries one back to a time, years gone by, when, 
reclining in a long arm-chair behind the screen of khm-khcu kept constantly 
wet to cool the fiery blast that blows over Central India in the month of May, 1 
read in one of Borrow’s works of the old sergeant from India who explains that 
kolloes and lolloes mean blacks and reds. It was probably a soldier who bad 
served in India who was Miss Gillington’s informant in the New Forest, for 
amongst her words there are six which are evidently Hindustani, and such as 
Tommy would pick up from the native cook. Tommy makes the few words he 
learns go as far as possible by interlarding them with English; and thus these 
six words would be phonetically used somewhat as follows :—* Hi I hobbyjee (for 
bdwarchi, “ cook ”)! bring a burten, ’n a kuntaj ’n a peeydla, ’n a chumchd ! Look 
slippy ! ’r I ’ll put s’m bloomin’ jildy ’nt’y’ ’z y’ won’t like, so you’d better 
jUdy kurro sharp! ’ 

The italicised rough vernacular Hindustani words burten^ kunta^ peeyala, 
chumchd and jildy have the same English meaning as the like words in Miss 
Gillington’s Note, viz.plate, fork, basin, spoon, and quick. And, although 
k^irro does not literally mean ‘ walk,’ it is quite legitimate to use it in that sense, 
as it is derived from karnd (to do); hence it may be used for any action, the 
actual word ‘walk’ being dropped just as in English when we say ‘be,’ ‘do be’ 
(quick), as variants of ‘ walk quickly,’ ‘ make haste,’ ‘ hurry up.’ 

Sib8% sibscy for juniper bush and furze bush, seems to be what the soldier in 
India usually pronounces s^tbzy (though a few might easily make it sibzy)^ which 
is the correct pronunciation of the Persian word m&w = ‘greens,’ ‘culinary v^- 
tables,’ and in a more extended sense any kind of verdure, the opposite of desert, 
so that bushes ivould be included. The soldier is supplied with potatoes and 
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onions, but cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, etc., he must buy himself.". These are 
all included under the general name sabzi. 

But the mere fact that these are all such common Indian names as an English 
soldier who had been in India would be likely to know and use is not proof positive 
that they (or some of them) are not also good Romany. A soldier may have been 
in India s<mie years, but if these were spent in S. India he might not hear one of 
them, as Hindustani is little spoken there. At anyrate we cannot credit him with 
having introduced any of them into Spain! Yet hartan is used there, and 
evidently by Gypsies, because on p. 66 of vol. xvi. of the Indian Antiquary (1887), 
Murray Aynsley writes that he was told by an English oflBcer of long service in 
India that in ’84 he went on a long walking tour in Murcia, and noticed the 
similarity of the dancing of the Spanish and Indian girls ; he also found certain 
Hindustani words in use in that part of the country, such as bartan for ‘plate.’ 
As neither writer nor informant mentions anything about Gypsies they probably 
never heard of the Indo-Gypsy affinity ; so these similarities of dancing and speech 
are merely given casually as curiosities. The writer adds, ‘ This must be a local 
word, as 1 am unable to find it in the Spanish dictionaries,’ which is not surprising, 
as the conjunction of ‘ dancing girls ’ and ‘ Hindustani words ’ pretty clearly shows 
that the officer heard them from Spanish Gypsies.* And if it be Spanish Gypsy, 
then why not English Gypsy ? It cannot yet be said that every English Gypsy 
word has been recorded. Having searched in vain for the word in Borrow, Grell- 
mann, Mrs. Grierson, Harriott, Hoyland, Leland, Miklosich, Paspati, Smart and 
Orofton, and Hubert Smith, it seems pretty safe to congratulate Miss Gillington 
on a ‘ find ’ of at least one hitherto unrecorded ‘ deep ’ Romani word. 

J. Lockyer. 


14. —The Faas at Scalloway, 1612 

I am indebted to my friend the Rev. Thomas Matthewson, Rhynie, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, for pointing out to me that Chap. xiii. of P. W. Greig’s Annals of a Shetlcmd 
Farith^ DeUing^ Lerwick, 1892, gives a somewhat fuller account of the murder by 
the Faas at Garth than is given in Tudor, from whom MacRitchie quotes in his 
Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts, The following paragraphs from Greig’s work 
are worth reprinting here :— 

‘ It seems strange to be told that at so early a period in the history of these 
islands as 1612, a gang of wandering Egyptians should have been strolling about 
the country of Shetland, endeavouring to make a living by the practice of fortune- 
telling. Yet such was the case. Their strange manners, eastern costumes, and 
peculiar mode of life must have produced a strange effect among the unsophisti¬ 
cated and untravelled peasants as they wandered from place to place camping on 
the hill-sides, and remaining probably for days in a place ; then striking their 
tents, shouldering their packs, and marching off to astonish the inhabitants of 
some other hamlet with their occult skill and legerdemain. The presence of a gang 
of beggars in Shetland was by no means an unusual sight in those days. An Act 
passed at this time states that there are “ monie both outland and inland beggeris ” 
who infested the islands, demanding wool, fish, and corn from the people. Many 
of them were able-bodied “masterful” beggars, and it may be conjectured that 
some of them were the broken followers of the wicked Earl Patrick. Others were 
likely natives of the islands, who had been mercilessly desiK)iled of their lands and 
goods, and driven to destitution and beggary, by the rapacious Stewart Earls. To 
punish the able-bodied “ somers,” it was decreed that they should be deprived of 

* Bartan does not, however, seem to be given in any of the ordinary vocabularies 
of Spanish Romany. 
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their plaids, “ or uther thair upmaist claith,” and handed over to the bailie of the 
parish to be punished in “ the stocks and jogis as idill and vagabound persones.” 

* A band of Egyptians, numbering seven persons, two men and five women, in 
the course of their wanderings had encamped at Garth in the month of July 1612. 
How long they had been there history does not say ; but on the morning of the 
31st the people of the district became aware of a more than ordinary stir in the 
camp. Katberene Faw and Murdo Brown, her husband, had quarrelled, and in 
the heat of passion were “ fighting it out,” he with a sword, while she was armed 
with a knife. The battle was soon over, and Katberene stood possessed of the 
field, leaving her husband stabbed and bleeding to death on the ground. The 
affair created the most intense excitement in the district, and four of the gang 
were taken prisoners, Helen Faw and Barbara Faw being left at large. 

‘ The law-courts were not long in moving in these days, for we find the accused 
parties put on their trial at Scalloway on the 18th day of August 1612. “The 
quhilk day, ane reverend father in God, James Bishop of Orkney, his Majesties 
Commissioner Shireffe and Justice within the bowndis of Orknay and Zetland, 
sittand in judgment,” Mr. Harrie Aitken was chosen Clerk of Court; Thomas 
Young, officer; Gilbert Cantlie, adjudicator ; and Robert Coltart, procurator- 
fiscal. 

‘ After disposing of a good deal of other small cases, and passing some “ Acts,” 
the trial of the Egyptians came on, the complaint setting forth that John Faw, 
elder, called muckle John Faw ; John Faw, younger, called little John Faw ; 
Katberene Faw, spous to umquhill Murdo Brown ; Agnew Faw, sister to the said 
little John Faw, were indicted and accusid for airt and pairt of the cruel and un¬ 
merciful slauchter of umquhill Murdo Brown, Egyptian, committit be thame upon 
the grund of the lands of Garth within the parochin of Belting, Lordship of Zet¬ 
land and Sherifdom of Orknay, upon the last day of July last byepast” There 
were various other charges against little John included in the libel. The com¬ 
plaint ended as follows :—“ And last they and everie one of thame were indytit 
and accusit of commoun theft and commoun pyckrie, and fur giving of thame 
selffis furth for sorcereris, givears of weirds, declarers of fortownis. And that 
they can help or hinder in the proffeit of the milk of bestiall,” All the prisoners 
pled not guilty, and Mr. Coltart, the fiscal, desired that they should all be “ put 
to the knowledge of an assyse,” and that justice should be administered to them 
in terms of the complaint. 

‘ Mr. Walter Ritchie, notar procurator, who appeared for the prisoners, con¬ 
tended that they should not “ be put to the knowledge of an assyse,” because it 
was not customary to adjudge Egyptians for slaughter among themselves. The 
Fiscal replied that wherever slaughter was committed, the perpetrator should be 
punished according to the laws of the country. After hearing the parties, the Judge 
repelled the defenders’ allegation, and ordered the accused persons to be put on 
trial. 

‘ This resolution having been come to, the Court set about electing an assyse, 
when the following gentlemen were appointed ;— 

Nicoll Sclaitter in Skallowaybankis, 

William Magniissone of Neip. 

Magnus Olasone of Ilsbruck. 

David Raid in Skallowaybankis. 

Malcolme Mowat, ther. 

Magnus Cogill, in Papastour. 

Chanr. Berard Mowat in Collafirthe. 

David Foster, of Lunay. 

Jerome Nicolsone, in Caldcliff. 

Magnus Olasone, in Aithsness. 

John Magnussone, in Gramantwat. 
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Magnus Bult, fowd of Brassay. 

Magnus Smith, in Brassay. 

Henrie Wischart, in Burraland. 

Thomas Lentroun, skipper in Leith. 

‘ The gentlemen having been duly sworn, Berard Mowat was appointed “ chan- 
celor,” and having heard Mr. Coltart, the Fiscal, the assyse found Katherene Faw 
alone guilty, and asked the judge to convict her “ of the slawchter of her said 
umquhill husband the tyme foirsaid, and fand the remanant persones quyt and 
frie thairof.” After this declaration by the assyse, the Judge passed sentence of 
death on Katherene Faw which is recorded in the Court Records as follows:— 
The Judge decernis and ordanis the said Katherene to be tane to the Bulwark 
and cassen over the same in the sey, to be drownit to the death, and dome given 
thairupone. And decernis the remanent persones to be quyt of the crymis aboue- 
written.” ^ Alex. Russell. 


15.— Pictures of Hungarian Gypsies 

Hungary in Ancient^ Mediwvalj and Modem Times^ by Ajrminius Vambery with 
the collaboration of Louis Heilprin [The Story of the Nations Series], London, 
MDCCCLXXXVII, has nothing in the letterpress about Gypsies, but contains the 
following illustrations:—p. 401, ‘Gypsy Huts^; p. 403, ‘Old Gypsy Women'; 
p. 406, ‘Halt of Gypsies'; p. 419, ‘Gypsies and Lady'; p. 426, ‘Hungarian 
Gypsies.' Alex. Russell. 

29tA August 1913. 


16.— Hungarian Gypsy Musicians 

Hungary: Its People^ Places^ and Politics, London, mcmvii, contains only one 
reference to Gypsies, a very brief account, at p. 37, of the Gypsy bands employed 
at the hotels. Alex. Russell. 

2dth August 1913. 


17.— Miss Pardob’s Account of the Hungarian Gypsies 

‘ Beyond this village [Glasshiitte], on the border of a little wood, which after 
fringing with its bright foliage the banks of a mountain-stream, spreads in rich 
profusion over the precipitous side of the acclivity, we first encountered a colony 
of Zigeuner, or Hungarian gipsies, a race as utterly distinct from the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the country as though they were not children of the same soil. 

‘Nothing can be more wretched than their appearance—the men scantily 
covered by a single garment of woollen cloth ; the women veiled rather than clad 
in rags and patches ; and the children without a covering of any kind. Like the 
gipsies of England, Zigenner wander over the face of the land, voluntary outcasts. 
We had heard much of them, but as this was the only occasion in which we came 
upon one of their tribes during the whole of our journey, we had no opportunity 
of observing in what particulars they differedTrom those of our own country, save 
physically; and here there is assuredly a marked difference, for the Zigenner of 
Hungary are a much darker race, being little removed from black ; they are also 
remarkably low in stature, thin, but well-built; with sharp, restless, black eyes, 
teeth like ivory, and an outline of face inclining rather to that of the Jews. Their 
young women are slight and graceful ; but their exposure to every variation of 
climate, and the extremity of filth amid which they live, wither them very soon, 
and in old age they are hideous and disgusting. 
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‘ According to the information which has been afforded to me by those well 
acquainted with the habits of this singular people, there are other distinctive 
points, however, which are more striking. They exist in a sort of social common¬ 
wealth, not recognizing marriage either as a sacrament or a ceremony ; the women 
and children being considered as the wives and offspring of the tribe generally. 

‘ The children wear no clothes until the age of ten or twelve years; and 
resemble imps rather than human beings as they run beside the carriage of the 
traveller shrieking for alms, with their long matted hair flying in the wind, and 
their black limbs shining in the light. They are extremely idle, passing whole 
weeks stretched in listless inaction, under the trees, without an effort at occupation, 
until fairly driven by hunger to exert themselves ; they then, as in England, stroll 
from hamlet to hamlet, working as tinkers or blacksmiths, and telling fortunes, or 
playing on a rude kind of bagpipe, to which the mountaineers dance on days of 
festival; they also sometimes make hatchets, and swordsticks, which are bought by 
the serfs and cowherds. 

^ It has been ascertained that in 1417 upwards of sixty thousand of these vaga¬ 
bonds infested Hungary and Transylvania ; and the census taken by command of 
the Emperor Joseph in 1783 gave a return of forty thousand in Hungary alone. 
This sovereign, as well as Maria Theresa herself, strenuously endeavoured to settle 
the wanderers both in Transylvania and the Banat, and held out many induce¬ 
ments to them to become good citizens, by appropriating lands to their use ; but 
few of their numbers profited by the Imperial generosity ; the mass preferring to 
continue their restless and vagabond lives. 

‘ Instances have been known of a colony of Zigeunen building their miserable 
huts near a village, and even remaining there for several years; but they have 
always eventually disappeared suddenly, without giving the slightest warning of 
their intention ; leaving nothing behind them but their miserable hovels, and the 
earthen vessels in which they had cooked their food. 

* Leading a life of misrule among themselves, it will readily be understood that 
they are not very scrupulous towards others; but their vices rarely grow into 
crime ; they are rogues on a small scale, delighting in petty villanies, and proud of 
overreaching the more civilized portions of the community: but they neither rob 
nor murder ; nor is there anything to apprehend for the solitary traveller who in¬ 
trudes into their haunts, save a request for tobacco, of which men, women, and 
children are alike inordinately fond, and which they use to excess when they can 
procure it; indeed, I was seriously assured that so great is their passion for this 
filthy weed, that their highest luxury is to collect the rank and oily substance which 
encrusts the bowls of their pipes, and which they devour most greedily; nor do 
they ever fail, when they encounter a stranger about to clean out his meerschaum 
to petition earnestly for this indulgence. 

‘When Bukovine was ceded to Austria in 1778, out of her seven thousand 
inhabitants one thousand were Zigeuners ; but their number has greatly diminished 
of late years throughout the empire.’— The City of the Magyar: or Hungary and 
her Institutions, by Miss Pardoe. London, 1848 [New Edition], vol. i. pp. 166-70. 

Alex. Russell. 

^9th August 1913. 


18 .—Romano Gili 

I 

‘ Ano Wescho gome tsehaiom i derno Tschawo meh flikom. 
I barno Riben meh ridom, 

Daisa Rati meh naschom, 

Ada gar weil mes da Bati, 

Weil mes Tschendi. 
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11 

Tschaiomo o Wescho pre, 

Is parte Sendi goL 

Is demo Tschawo goi basc.herteslo Zitarra. 

//.•; Leomes lesker Zitami, Stakertoiiiles Ketteni. V.// 

III 

Meh hoin i Tschai voni bischdadui Bersch, 

Meh brauchta gar ano Graba drin. 

Tschaiomes banch mr tschorelo Date 

Braucht dome gar ano Graba drin. 

IV 

Dikela wella goi da tschi chamaske da tschi 

Bimaske. 

Desmante desch bansch schel da genab man i schiiker Romni. 

Tschib da Schero ano Kilo.* 

//.•; da, da, da, da, da, u. s. f. ;.7/ 

Dieses Lied babe ich von der Familie Weiss welche wt^ug in Deutschland reist 
dagegen hauptsdchlich in Frankreich n. Italien. Auch in Osterreicb. Ich babe das 
Lied genau so aufgeschrieben wie ich es gehdrt babe, da es sicher ein Lied der 
deutschen Zigeuner ist, obwohl mir die Worte ‘ Ada * (Vers I.) u. ‘ KUo * (Vers IV.) 
unverstdndlich sind. Fiir Ada konnte mir keine Erklamng gegeben werden, 
dagegen soli Kilo soviel als ein Kiibd sein, Ausserdem babe ich gar nichia 
korrigiert u. alles, auch die direkt detUichen Worte gelassen, Ich denke es ist fiir 
die Mitglieder der G. L. S. interessanter so. E. WrmcH. 


19.— Asiatic Gypsies and Yuruks 

In a paper entitled ‘The Early Inhabitants of Western Europe,* by Prof. 
Felix V. Luschan in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. xli., are two sections of such interest for our study that 
they should be quoted here :— 

‘ A small but highly interesting group is formed by the Gypsies and their kin. 
About 30,000 of them are said to infect Turkey with their disorder and inclination 
for theft and larceny. On the other side they are cheerful company, men and 
women, not seldom with a certain beauty.' They make baskets and sieves ; the 
men are mostly blacksmiths and shrewd horsedealers. They are never settled in 
houses, but wander with their goat-hair tents, in winter-time on the plains, in 
summer high up in the mountains. I once met a small “village” of about ten 
gipsy-tents as high as 8,000 feet. Unhappily, nothing is known about their early 
migrations and history ; they speak Turkish in Asia Minor, Arabic in Syria, and 
keep secret their own language with so much care that my various and repeated 
efforts to get at least a few phrases turned out a complete failure.* * 

‘In Northern Syria I met a kind of Gipsies calling themselves AptcU ; they 

' ‘ Cf, some types I published in Patersen and von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien 
MUyas und Klbyralis, Wien, C. Gerold’s Sohn, 1889.* 

2 ‘ Henry Minor Huxley (American Anthropologist, vol. iv., 1902, p. 49) examined 
at Jerusalem a few Gipsies of Syria that spoke Arabic, **but among themselves 
fluently Gipsy. Many of their words have exactly the same forms as are found in 
Hindu Gipsy words.** I do not know if this statement is confirmed by other 
explorers.* [It is of course amply home out by Prof. B. A. Stewart Macalister’s 
researches.—A. R.] 
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lay a certain stress upon their not being Gipsies, but 1 could find no real difference 
in their somatic qualities or in their ethnographic or social standing. Some of 
them often wander about like Dervishes in groups of four or five, and with a large 
red or green banner; others are jugglers and conjurors and play tricks with 
serpents. 

‘Gipsies never, or hardly ever, mix with other tribes in Syria or Asia Minor. 
They naturally pretend to be Mahometans and have Islamic names, but they 
are always treated with a certain contempt or disesteem. Mahometans hardly 
ever curse; but one of their rare abusive phrases is =gipsy * 

(pp. 226-7). 

‘ Another nomadic tribe found in Asia Minor in far greater number than the 
Turkomans, is formed by the Ynruks. The word means “ wanderer,” and many 
misunderstandings are due to this ambiguity, as all sorts of “ wanderers ” have 
been described as Yumks, just as settlers in South Africa sometimes sp^k of 
“Bushmen,” not meaning the real Pygmy-Bushmen, but dark and tall Kafirs 
living “in the bush.” 

‘I wrote upon the real Yuriiks in the Z. f. E, 1886, xviil, Verh, p. 167 ff. ; 
and may here refer to this paper and to the plates in Reisen in Lykien, etc., quoted 
here (p. 227, note 1). 

‘They are remarkable for the artificial deformation of their head and their 
generally long skulls. Their real home is not known. They speak Turkish, and 
up to the present no trace has been found of their original language. 1 once 
suggested that they might be in some distant way related with the Gipsies, with 
whom at least some of them have a decided and striking somatic resemblance ; it 
then seemed to me possible that their high moral standard, their serious and 
decent ways, and their assiduity in work—their wives are famous carpet-makers— 
might be due to Isl&m.^ But this was a mere suggestion, and it might well be 
that their resemblance to the Gipsies is only quite accidental. I hope that others 
may be more successful and find legends and traditions, remains of the old language 
or other material that would permit us to trace the Yuruks back to their real 
home. 

‘Meanwhile a sort of jealousy between them and the settled Mahometans 
excludes intermarriage almost without exception ’ (p. 228). 

In J. G, L. 8., Old Series, voL iii. p. 186, Mr. MacRitchie quotes from an 
article by J. Theodore Bent, showing that there is in Asia Minor a tinker class 
distinct firom the Yourocks and preying upon them. Alex. Russell. 

22nd Sept 1913. 


20.—Japanese Gypsies 

It is always assumed that the Gypsy migration from India was exclusively 
towards the west. The following letter, which we owe to the kind enthusiasm of 
our ex-President, Mr. MacRitchie, suggests that there may also have been an east¬ 
ward exodus. Until the five tribes mentioned by Professor Sayce have been examined 
by a specialist, there will, however, be always a suspicion that Mr. Yanagida used 
‘ Gypsy,’ as it is used in India, as a synonym for wanderer. 

8 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh, 

Oct. 24, 1913. 

Dear Mr. MacRitchie,—My information about the Japanese gipsies came from 
Mr. Yanagida (at Tokyo), who is the leading folk-lorist of Japan. He told me 
that the gipsies had a language of their own, and were divided into five tribes, 
the names of these being: (1) Tobfishi; (2) Sanka; (3) Oge; (4) Sebri; (5) 
Tamba.—Believe me to be, yours truly, A. H. Sayce. 

‘ [Highly moral Gypsies of Asia Minor, whose women are spinners and weavers, 
are mentioned by Elysseeff, J. O. L. S., Old Series, i, 250.—A. R.] 
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21.—Bulgarian Gypsies 

In their book, A Residence in Bulgaria (London: John Murray, 1869), 
Captain S. G. B. St Clair, late of the 21st Fusiliers, and Charles A. Brophy give 
some interesting information about Bulgarian Gypsies forty-five years ago. They 
lived apparently for many months, perhaps years, at Derekuoi, a Christian village 
of 60 houses and 350 souls, situated twelve miles from Varna. The principal 
account of their Gypsies is on pages 7-11:— 

‘ Our village lately possessed a kind of suburb, the Chingnind Mahalli or 
Gypsy Quarter, which, however, was last June [1867] wantonly burned to the 
ground and its inhabitants turned adrift. These ; gipsies, following the usual 
custom of their people in conforming outwardly to the State Religion of the country 
in which they reside, profess Islamism, though they never enter a mosque, and 
otherwise observe but few of the precepts enjoined by the Koran ; their women 
(like those of the Tartars) do not even weiir the yashmak, the veil which should 
always screen Mahommedan female beauty or ugliness from the gaze of the too 
curious stranger. 

‘Amongst themselves the gipsies s^jeak Romany, as well as Turkish ; their 
huts difier but little externally from those of the Bulgarian, except that they are 
usually smaller and have no verandah, but though they are perhaps more squalid 
in outward appearance, the interior oflers a pleasing contrast to that of their 
Christian fellow subjects by its neatness and cleanliness. 

‘Our Chinguinis exercised the universal gipsy trades of begging, basket¬ 
making, tinkering, and forging iron, to which the Bulgarians siiid that they added 
in an especial degree that of thieving, but this accusation is probably due in a 
gi*eat measure to the fact that two of a trade never agiee, as in all our dealings with 
the gipsies we found them quite as honest (to say the least) as their Rayah neigh¬ 
bours. Every morning the gipsy women, furnished eiich with a big sack and a 
long stick to keep off the dogs, who seem to bear them an especial antipathy, start 
in couples upon an expedition to beg or buy flour and other food amongst the 
villagers, who occiusionally gave it to them without payment, not from any motive 
of charity, but because they are to a certain extent afraid of them, having a deeply- 
rooted belief in their power to cast spells, cause rain, and other beneficent or 
maleficent attributes. The men remain at home mending pots and pans, tinning 
copper vessels, and doing all the iron work required by the village, whilst the 
children blow the bellows, or accompany the cattle to their pasturage. 

‘ Less nomadic than those of Western Europe, the Turkish gipsies seldom, how¬ 
ever, settle in one village for more than three or four years, and the voluntary or 
forced migration of a tribe in search of fresh quarters is one of the most picturesque 
sights to be seen in Bulgaria. A long string of oxen, buflaloes, and hoi*ses (w'hich 
we will hope have not been stolen), transports the tents and cooking utensils of the 
voyagers, as well as the very old men and young children, the former of whom are 
often magnificent models for a St. Jerome or St. John in Patmos, the latter, dusky 
monkey-like little imps naked as when they were born : by their side march the 
younger men and women clad in rags and tatters of every hue, and airrying in 
their arms infants, poultry, and new-born calves or colts. The gipsy women when 
young are often exceedingly beautiful, in the style generally considered in England 
as “Eastern,” with dark complexions and black almond-shaped eyes, but their 
beauty fades rapidly, and at thirty years they are alretidy old, wrinkled, and 
hideous. 

‘ As soon as one of these processions halts in or near a village, tents are pitched, 
fires lighted, and foraging parties organised, whilst the Bulgarians, at the approach 
of their unwelcome visitors, keep a close watch upon their poultry, pigs, and other 
moveable goods, for though the Chinguive may to a certain extent resj ect the 
property of the village in which he is settled, no scruples restrain him fr«»m profit¬ 
ing by any waifs and strays which may come in his way during a march. 
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‘ The life of the gipsy in Turkey is very much that of a Pariah ; disliked and 
despised by the Turk, hated by the Christian, he yet earns his living by harder 
labour than that of the latter, whilst his only crime is petty larceny amongst a 
people with whom roguery is the rule, honesty the exception, and in villages where 
you will be calmly told, as an interesting piece of information, that the woman, 
Tranitza or Kalonshka, whom you see quietly chatting with her neighbours, 
|X)isoned her first husband in order to marry her second. You ask, “ But was she 
not punished ? ” and the answer is a shrug of the shoulders and “ Whose business 
is it?” 

‘ The gipsies are allowed to settle in their villages by Mussulmans and Chris¬ 
tians, but are usually much worse off amongst the latter than with the former. 

‘ A relation of the way in which the Chinguin^s of Derekuoi w'ere treated by 
the villagers will give a fair sample of the hardships they endure without a chance 
of redress ; they do not complain, for what would be the use of a Mussulman 
gipsy in Bulgaria complaining to a Turkish Pasha against the immaculate pets of 
Russia ? 

‘The gipsies, in addition to the profits of their handicraft, live in a great 
measure upon the produce of their scanty herds and the sale of milk and butter in 
the towns ; but. having no fields they are compelled to buy from the Rayah fiour 
for themselves and corn for their cattle during the winter; our villagers exacted 
from them a price far exceeding the value of the articles they sold—threepence 
for an oke [2.83 lb.] of fiour instead of twopence, and one shilling and fourpence 
for a measure of barley instead of tenpence—and received payment either in money 
or in labour : in the latter case their profits were easily increased by a judicious 
abatement of the price asked by the gipsy. 

‘ Thus during the winter the Ckinguinis were a positive pecuniary advantage 
to the villagers ; but when spring came and their herds found fodder in the pasture 
lands, they had more milk and butter to sell at Varna, realized more money, and 
were therefore less dependent upon the village. The Rayahs then called an 
assembly of the notables, in which it was decided that as the gipsies’ cattle were 
then feeding upon their grazing land without paying for the privilege, ^ and as they 
bought but little from the village, it would be well to give them a hint to quit. 

‘ This hint was conveyed in the most delicate manner by burning their houses 
over their heads one night, without any previous notice, and the poor gipsies left; 
but at the approach of winter many of them returned and asked leave to settle on 
another spot near the village. As winter is the profitable season to the inhabitants 
of Derekuoi, this request was kindly granted, and we have again a colony of 
gipsies, who in the summer will probably be evicted by some process equally 
summary with that of last year. 

‘ Such is an instance of the treatment shown by Christians to Mussulmans, of 
whom they are not personally afraid; had the Rayahs been the victims of a similar 
outrage inflicted by Turks, what a glorious theme it would have afibrded to the 
friends of the Oriental Christian or the enemies of Turkey ; but who in Europe 
fights the battles of the Mussulman ? 

‘ Shortly after the occurrence of this act of arson, the Authors mentioned the 
fact to the then Governor of Varna : he replied that he could do nothing, having 
received standing orders from Constantinople to favour the Rayahs in every pos¬ 
sible manner.’ 

One other Gypsy example of the disastrous effects of Balkan Christianity is 
mentioned on pages 46 and 101. Quite recently the clergy had made it a sin to 
give alma to a Gypsy, a sin more serious than crimes against pi*operty, false witness, 
or other such peccadilloes for which absolution could be purchased at the rate of an 
egg apiece. One is reminded the Christian charity of Archbishop Laurentius 
Petri, and inclined to applaud the English navvy working on a Bulgarian railroad, 

^ ‘ It must be remembered that the Rayahs themselves pay iwlhivtj for the 
enormous acreage of pasture land whicli they claim and profit by.’ 
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who said to the authors (p. 327): ‘ As far as 1 can make out, the Turks are the 
only Christians here.* 

Several references to Gypsy occupations are scattered throughout the book. 
On p. 110 it is stated that the village Kiaya, an official who unites the duties of 
town-crier, police magistrate, and billet-master, and carries the holy water and the 
monging guno for the Papas when he makes his periodical raids, is ‘ nearly always 
a Mussulman gipsy.’ The Bulgarian ‘adores the profession of choban (herdsman), 
because his dogs can look after his charge, and he has nothing to do but to saunter 
about and improve his knowledge of the bagpipes. This idle occupation is dis¬ 
liked by the Turks, and the chobans of a Mussulman village are nearly always 
Bulgarians or gipsies’ (p. 197). In the Bulgarian ballad of ‘ Joanczo Krym 
Pehlivanczo ’ (p. 88) Gypsies figure as the Czar’s trumpeter who makes a proclama¬ 
tion, and as the guards of the bear with which Joanczo wrestles, while (p. 371) a 
soldier in Zouave uniform is compared with ‘ a gipsy’s ape.’ 

A variant of the Greek legend of the Gypsy alphabet (J, G. L. S., viL 74-5) is 
given in a footnote on page 100 : ‘There is a Turkish and Bulgarian tradition that 
when religions were given out to the different nations of the earth, the recipients 
cut their several creeds upon stone, engraved them upon wood or metal, or printed 
them in books (the Franks, for instance); the gipsies however wrote their canons 
upon the leaves of a cabbage, which was shortly afterwards seen and eaten by a 
Turkish donkey ; this is the reason that the Chinguines have neither religion nor 
God of their own.’ 

St. Clair and Brophy give much information about Bulgarian customs and folk¬ 
lore, among which are three points which may perhaps throw light on Gypsy cere¬ 
monies. On page 69 they sjiy that ‘ a reason for the comparative purity of morals 
[among the Christian peasantry] may perhaps be found in the fact that previous to 
her marriage a bride goes through an ordeal such ;i.s that to which the ancient 
Queens of France were subjected,’ referring apparently to a virginity-test In 
dealing with the customs connected with death they describe (p. 76) how a Bul¬ 
garian ‘prepares for the passage from life to an unknown world with a sangfroid 
strongly resembling courage, but which is merely the result of a fatalism arising 
from apathy ; he bargains with the Papas as to the price of his burial, orders the 
mortuary feasts, and in short prepares himself very quietly to repose in the grave 
which is already dug for him. During all this time the room is filled with women, 
shrieking and groaning in a manner sufficient almost to kill a healthy man. 

‘ At the moment of death all pots, kettles, and other utensils are turned upside- 
down, in order to prevent the soul of the departed taking refuge in one of them 
and therefrom commencing a system of annoyance against the family ; candles or 
tapers are lit around the body, and the head Is dressed wuth flowers; a great 
Eikon (picture of a Saint) is placed upon the breast, the body is clothed in its best 
clothes, or in some specially made for the purpose, and a pair of slippers, whilst all 
the members of the family run outside and scream a lamentation . . . ’ On page 
77 it is stated that ‘The Bulgarian mourning, which is worn only by women, 
consists in wearing every article of clothing inside out’; with which compare 
J. O. L. 5., V. 44 and vi 149. 

While on this subject it may be worth while to record that Henry C. Barkley 
{Between the Danube and Black Sea, London, John Murray, 1876, p. 87) asserte 
that the Turks in north-eastern Bulgaria believe*that ‘ The evil spirits have com¬ 
plete power to torment him [a dead man] from the moment he breathes his last 
breath till the earth covers him,’ and that in consequence they hasten the burial 
as much as possible. On p. 161 he mentions that a Turkish servant, on entering 
his service, took the precaution of breaking all his crockery. ‘ He feared I might 
have used the plates, etc., to eat swine’s fle.sh on, so would not risk having anything 
to do with things so polluted’—a custom strongly resembling the Gypsy notion of 
ceremonial defilement. 

2St/t October 1913. 
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I.—THE DIALECT OF THE NOMAD GYPSY vX 
COPPERSMITHS 

WITH Texts and Vocabulary 

By Frederick George Aceerley 

{Continued from page 149) 

THIRD PART—VOCABULARY 

I HAVE included in this vocabulary a number of words already 
recorded and annotated in Mr. Augustus John’s articles in 
this Journal, but some highly dubious words in the ParamitS 
No. V., in J. G. L. S., iv. 232, and in the Demeter songs {ibid., New 
Series, il 197), I have omitted. These Demeter songs appear to be 
carelessly recited, and though, for one who at the time was totally 
unacquainted with the dialect, Mr. Augustus John has done his 
part of the work uncommonly well, there are the inevitable mis¬ 
takes of the recorder to be allowed for. Song ii., after the first 
eleven lines, breaks off into an improvisation of a pointedly per¬ 
sonal character that no doubt afforded the Gypsy some amuse¬ 
ment. The same may probably be said of Song iv. after the first 
line. The little that is intelligible in these songs may well 
remain in the decent obscurity of the Romani text. One may, 
VOL. VII.—NO. III. L 
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however, rescue three words which, on account of the uncertainty 
of the general meaning, I have thought best to exclude from the 
following vocabulary: 

bitSin-, to pay, to buy, 

tav, thread. (Read tavesa for travesa.) 

tSungar dava, I spit. 

An attempt has been made to supply a complete set of refer¬ 
ences to parallels in the vocabularies printed by Miklosich which 
approach at all closely to our dialect. Many of these serve only 
to show how wide the divergencies are. Unfortunately Constanti- 
nescu’s tales are without a vocabulary, and there is no index to 
the numerous words cited by Miklosich from various dialects as 
illustrations in the text of his Mundarten. It has seemed un¬ 
necessary to quote all parallels from Vaillant’s little work. 

Except in a few cases the Rumanian parallels are taken from 
Dr. Virgil Em. Halaceanu, The Great Dictionary of the Roumanian 
and English Languages, Jassy, s.a. 

Words are arranged in the usual order, but initial h and x 
treated as one letter, and follow g ; v and w are treated as one 
letter; s comes at the end. 

Derived verbs are put together with their primitive roots; 
thus phag-, pagav-, pagar-, phang-, to break. The student who 
has mastered the section on verbal suflBxes in the Grammar will 
see at a glance that pagav- is a derived causative from the 
root phag-, to break, and consequently will mean ‘ to cause to 
break.’ 

The arrival of other Gypsy coppersmiths in London, and a 
flying visit paid to this country by Mr. Frank Polacek, have made 
it possible to add considerably to the vocabulary, to correct a few 
mistakes, and to exhibit several grammatical forms which for want 
of material could not be included in the grammar. Attention is 
called in particular to the important notes s. vv. gsndisar-, xcinamik, 
kirad-, Ivdjava, pirome, pros-, te. Mr, Polacek has been acting 
as interpreter for the party in South America and can now speak 
Romani. With extraordinary patience and kindness he allowed 
the Hon. Secretary and myself to cross-examine him for eight 
hours at a stretch. He said the Gypsies pronounced certain 
words containing -nr- with a peculiarly guttural r which I can¬ 
not further define. These words are noted in the vocabulary. 

Mr. Winstedt is now inclined to follow Sztojka’s spelling and 
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write h in medial position where 1 have assumed an entire elision 
of the letter «. He asks whether this is not the ‘Gypsy lisp’ 
mentioned by several writers. It very probably is so, (See 
J. G. L. 8., V. 312.) 

It has been suggested that an analysis of the vocabulary would 
be of interest: 


Common Bomani: 


Words. 

Per cent. 

Indian, . 

• . • 

330 

39 

Non-Indian, 

. • • 

183 

22 

Bumanian (includipg many Slavonic words). 

224 

26 

Other Slavonic, 

. • • 

36 

4 

Hungarian, 

. . . 

11 

2 

Unidentified, . 

Total, . 

60 

844 

7 

100 


In the above analysis I have only counted roots, and have 
omitted a few words apparently picked up from German, e.g. 
plataa. I am not so rash as to guarantee the exact accuracy of 
my calculation. For the Indian element I have followed Mik- 
losich, not because he is an ideal guide, but for want of a better. 
The number of words ascribed to Bumanian is perhaps too great: 
several which are ultimately Slavonic may have reached our dia¬ 
lect of Bomani by a more direct route; yet, in spite of this, the 
Bumanian element is not unduly large. For the unidentified words 
1 can only offer the apology of one who has done his utmost. 

Abbreviations: 

Ascoli = G. L Ascoli, Zigewneriachea. Halle, 1865. 

J. Q. L. S.—Jov/mal of the Gypay Lore Society. Beferences 
to the first three volumes are distinguished by the addition of 
‘ Old Series ’ or ‘ New Series,’ as the case may be. 

Je^ina=P. Josef Jesina, BomA^i dih oder die Zigeuner- 
Sprache. Leipzig, 1886, 

Mik.=F. Miklosich, Ueber die Mundart&n, und die Wan- 
derungen der Zigev/ner Europa'a. Vienna, 1872-80. The pagina¬ 
tion of the offprints is followed. 

MiL Beitrage=F. Miklosich, Beitrdge zur. Kenntniaa der 
Zigeunermundarten. Vienna, 1874-8. 

Pa8pati=A. G. Paspati, £tudea aur lea Tchinghiania ou 
BohSmiena de I'empi/re ottoman. Constantinople, 1870. 
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Pott=A. F. Pott, Die Zigeuner in Ev/ropa und Aaien. Halle, 
1844-5. 

Vaillant=J.-A. Vaillant, Chrammaire, Dialogues et Vocabulaire 
de la langue des Bohdmiena ou Cigains, Paris, 1868. 

Wlislocki=Dr. H. von Wlislocki, Die Sprache der tranasil- 
vanischen Zigeuner. Leipzig, 1884. 

VOCABULABY 

aha, already. Pilem aha ddpaS rajtji, I have already drunk half 
the night. Rum. ahia. J. 0. L. S., v. 27. 
ahiav, wedding festival. Mik., ii. 39, 66; v. 6; vi. 48, 52; 
vii. 21. 

ada, this. Ada dives, ada djes, to-day. See adjes. 
ode (imperative), give! See da-. 

adjes, adja, to-day. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, iL 5; v. 27; MiL, ii. 
27, 36; V. 6; vi. 4, 22, 36; vii. 4. 

adSuka/r-, azuka/r-, to wait. A£ukar, be quiet! wait! gently! 
J. O. L. 8., iv. 221; Mik., v. 9; vL 22, 36; viii. 88. A£ukarih6, 
delay. 

agor, agoro, comer. PI. agore. Mik., vi. 22; vii. 5. See gor. 
aj (exclamation), ah! Mik., v. 6. 

akana, now. J. Q. L. S., v. 27; Mik., ii. 33; v. 6; vi. 22, 36; vii 5, 
72. See kana. 

akanas, now. Mik., vL 4, akanakas, ‘ neulich.’ 
akandS, at once. Mik., vii. 5. 

akata (scil. dks-td), here he is. Akatd-lo, here it is. J. G. L. 8., 
iv. 222; Mik., v. 6; vi. 36. 

alav, word. Mik., ii. 33; v. 7; vi. 22, 36, 48; viii. 5. 
ale (imperative), take! See la-. Cf. Mik., ii. 33; v. 7. 
altdri, altar. Rum. altar. Mik., ii. 62. 

amal, friend. Mik., v. 7; vii. 6. The proper word in this dialect 
is wortdko, ‘ only Sinte use amal.’ 
amard, our. Amdre R&ma, our tribe of Gypsies. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 46; v. 27; Mik., v. 7; vi. 22, 36, 48, 52, 56; 
vii. 6. 

amhlajihi, hanging. Amblajimasko, condemned to be hanged. 
amblav-, to hang. Pott, ii. 57 ; Mik., vi. 20, 47 ; viii. 89, umblav. 
amhold-, to return, turn round. Amboldem, we returned. TSi 
ambolda me, I shall not return. Mik., v. 12; vii. 23, but cf. 
Rum. imboldi, to drive on, hasten. The Rum. word may have 
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had some influence, but I prefer to explain the form as being 
due to the prefixing of a- (cf. ares-, aSun-, aratSi), with a 
strengthening of h to mb. 

amb&ri, it is doubtful Rum. amba/ra, embarrassment. 

dmbrol, pear. Also oxytone ambrdl. Mik., ii. 33; v. 7; vi 22, 
36; vii. 6. 

ame, we. J. Q. L. S., v. 28; Mik., ii. 24; v. 7; vi. 4, 22, 36, 49, 
62; vii. 6. 

amparaio. See emparaio. 

an-, to bring. J. O. L. 8., v. 28; Mik., v. 7; vi. 22, 36; vii. 7. 

anav, name. PL anava. Mik., v. 7; viii. 24. 

and, to, into. Ando vei, into the wood. Ande but bsrS, for many 
years. Andel tserhi, to the camp. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, i. 
116; V. 28 ; Mik., ii. 33; v. 7; vi. 4, 22, 36, 52; vii. 7. See 
andri. 

anda (for omdal: andral), from. Anda la xoraxanengo mui, out 
of the mouth of the Turks. And’ o leadalesko mui, out of 
this man’s mouth. Desa duma maj mUto ando sa/r, you 
speak best of all. Avri ando London, outside London. 
Anda Savo, [they wept] for the boy. Anda mui (adverbial), 
aloud. Te asas anda lende, that you will laugh about them. 
J. Q. L. 8., New Series, i 115; Mik., ii. 33; iv. 25; v. 7; vi. 
22, 36. 

andri, andra, within. Dava andrd, I will hide. Andra gune, 
in sacks. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 230; Mik., v. 7; vi. 4, 22, 36. See 
and. 

angal, lame. See lango. 

a/ngdli, embrace. Mik., v. 7; vii. 8. 

angara. See angrs. 

angU, in front. Maj angU, further on. AngU palpale, there and 
back (of a return ticket). Mik., ii. 27, 33; v. 7; vi. 4, 22, 36, 
52; vii. 8. 

anglia, England. 

angor-, snker-, to bring, put. enksr Uo voA, put your hand there 
Mik., V. 69, 70; vi. 50. 

angrs, angara, ongara, coal. J. 0. L, S., iv. 226; v. 28; Mik., 
V. 7; vi. 49; vii. 8. 

angdstri, angrvMi, angrusti, ring. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; 
Mik., V. 7; vL 36; vii. 9. 

a/rdd-, ankLi-, anklis-, to escape. Perhaps this should be enkl- 
Mik., viii. 25, nik. 
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amro (guttural r), egg. J. G. L. S., v. 28; Mik., ii 25, 33, 64; v. 7; 
vi 4, 22,36; viii. 93 vando. 

av/ro, flour. Mik., ii. 64; v. 8; vi. 4, 22, 36, 55; viii. 93 vanro. 
anauri-, to marry. Rum. inavt/ra. Mik., v. 70. 
onav/riM, marriage. A7iau,rimaJia')lco, of marriage. 
apoj, apo, then. Rum. opot. Mik., v. 7. 
aprelo, April 

araduji-, to set off. Aradujina pe, they set oSl Rum. (ancient) 
aradui. 

arakk-, arakhav-, to seek, find, protect. TH araJehliam butSi, I did 
not find work. Kaj arakhadjdn akand, where they are to be 
found now. In Text ii. (d) arekddile lengs, were caused to be 
found for them. Te ’raJchd o Djel, God protect! a variant of 
te feril o Djel. , See s.v. feri-. J. Q. L. S., iv. 227, rakl-, to 
find. Mik., il 28; v. 8; vi. 22, 36; viii. 54. Paspati, 140 
ovrakdva, ‘ trouver, garder.’ 
araa-. See area-. 

amt, araUi, to-night, last night, yesterday. Mik., vi. 22, 36. 
amts. See area-. 

araiSia, spirits. Ruin. arac. See retija. 

cure, out. T aunldin are, that they escape. See avri. 

arek-. See arakh-. 

area-, aratS-, araa-, to arrive, reach. Areada, he touches (the ceil¬ 
ing). But aread, it costs a lot. AraMim, I arrived. Mik., v. 
8; viii. 57. 

arjdl-arjeSka, ‘heads or tails’ in tossing a coin. Cf. Russian orjdl 
Hi rjeiStka, ‘ heads or tails,’ lit. ‘ eagle or grating.’ Aij6l is 
certainly the Russian orjol; it has been su^ested that 
arjSSka may represent the Russian AljdSka, little Alexander, 
i.e. the late Emperor. 

armAja, curses. MiL, ii. 38; v. 8 ; vil 10; and cf. vi. 45 romaja. 
drtSitS, tin. Mik., ii. 27; v. 8; vi. 49; vii. 10. 
ae-, to laugh. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 28; Mik., ii. 24; v. 8; vi. 10, 22, 36, 
52; vil 10. 

asfin, oaf a, aava, tear. Mik., v. 8; vi. 27; vii. 12. 
aatcur-, to seize, capture, imprison. Aataraa we will 

enter into the yanamik relationship, we will unite our chil¬ 
dren in marriage. Mik., v. 8; vi. 36; vii. 11. 
aatarihe, prison. 

o^-, to stop (transitive and intransitive). AS Devleaa, remain with 
God. Le gaze aMle le te Sana, the gorgios stopped them from 
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going. AS, shut up! be silent! Mik., y. 8; vl 4, 22, 36, 52; 
vii. 4. 

aSti, it is possible. Mik., v. 8; vii. 11. See daMi, nasti. 
aSun-, Sim-, to hear, listen. J. G. L. S., v. 36; Mik., ii. 24; v. 9; 

vi. 19, 22, 36; viii. 75. 
atv/ntSi, then. Bum. atun&i. Mik., v. 9. 
aiUin, palace. Bum. aula. Mik., v. 9. 

av-, to come. Av orde, come here! Avesa, you will become. 
Aviljam, we came. Aven-ta, come! (PI.). Avel mange te 
rovaU, I feel inclined to weep, ^aj te avelae butSi, possibly 
work may come (Imperfect for Subjunctive). J. G. L. S., v. 
28; Mik., v. 9; vi. 10, 22, 36, 49, 52; vii. 12. See also what 
he says under uv, viii. 91. 

avdSin, steel. J. G.L.S., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., ii. 26, 30, 38; 
vi. 22, 36, 49; vii. 3 abSin. 

aver, other. Aver tehara, the day after to-morrow. Mik., v. 9; 

vi. 4, 22, 36. Cf. vavir. 

avri, out. J. G. L. 8., v. 28; Mik., v. 9; vi. 4, 22, 36, 49; vii. 14. 
See are. 

azuTear-. See adzulcar-. 

•ba (particle used to strengthen an imperative). Le-ba, take! 
bax, bayt, luck, fortune. Te del o Djd tut but baxt, may God give 
yoii good luck. J. G. L. 8 ., New Series, ii. 46; MiL, v. 9; 

vii. 14. 

baxtadea, fortunately. Te zaa baxtales: te aves baxtalee, may you 
go fortunately: may you come fortunately. Toast when 
drinking. 

baxtalo, happy. J. G. L. 8., v. 28; Mik., vi. 22, bahtalo, ‘ nlitzlich.’ 

baho. See paho. 

baj, sleeve. Mik., ii. 38; vii. 14. 

bal, hair. PI. bala. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46 ; iv. 73; Mik., 
ii. 25, 33, 37; v. 10; vi. 6, 22, 36, 49, 52, 56; vii. 15. 
balaj, cradle, trough in which underclothing is washed. Mik., v. 
10; vi. 5, 22; vii. 18. 

balitSo, little hog. J. G. L. 8., iv. 222, puviako balitSo, hedgehog. 
Mik., ii. 33; v. 10. 

balo, pig. Bodo kongralo, hedgehog. Mik., ii. 25, 33, 38, 64; v. 
10; vi. 5,22,36, 52; vii. 15. 

botlval, ba/rwod, wind. J. G. L. 8., v. 28; Mik., ii. 27; v. 10; vi. 
6, 22, 36; vii. 16. 
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handjo, bango, crooked. Used of a ship with a ‘ list.’ Bongo vaS, 
left hand. Mik., v. 10; tl 5, 22; viu. 38. He treats this 
word as a participle of phag~, to break. 
bandjov-, to bend. Band^ola, it bends. Mik., v. 10; vi. 36, and 
viii. 38, 8. V. phag. 

hangar-, to twist, wind. Kaj bangarel o drom, where the road 
bends. 

bar, stone. Mik., ii. 26, 33, 36; v. 10; vi. 5, 22, 36, 49; vii. 16. 

baraj, ? money. Cf. Rum. para. 

baraJc, encampment. Rum. baracA, a hut. 

baravalo. See barvaXo. 

barburitaa, barberries. Rum. berberitfi. 

barjov-, to increase, grow big. Barjovd o rat, night is getting 
on. Barile, they grew big. Kona barilo o Liverpool, when 
Liverpool grew big. J. G. L. S., v. 28; Mik., v. 10; vL 23. 
baro, big. Bari kria, law-court. Note the phrase Me aim baro 
naavaXo, I am very ill, where one would expect but. J. G. L. S., 
V. 28; Mik., ii. 26, 33, 36; v. 11; vi. 5, 23, 36, 49, 52; vii. 17. 
bd/ro, bdrolo, yard (measure). PI. b&role. Cf. French barreau; 
Catalonian vara. 

barta, comrade. J. G. L. S., iv. 222. 

barvalo, baravalo, rich. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 28; Mik., ii. 37; v. 10; vi. 

5, 23, 37, 49; vii. 16. 
barwal. See balval. 

baS,- boMv-, to creak, play music. Mik., v. 10; vi. 5, 23, 37, 49; 
vii. 18. 

bazar, market. Rum. from Persian through Turkish. 
beli, back-post of a tent. Mik., v. 11; vii. 18. 
beng, devil. Mik., ii. 28, 37; v. 11; vii. 19. 
bengajlo, possessed, in a fit. 

bera, bira, beer. Rum. here. Mod. Gk. fimpa. J. G. L. 8., iv. 
73. 

berand, horizontal tent-pole. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6; Mik., 
vii. 19. 

hero, ship. This word is used only by the older people. Mik., 
ii. 25; vii. 19. 
berS. See bsrS. 

bes^X< beze^, sin. PI. besexa. J. G. L. 8., iv. 234; Mik., ii. 37; v. 
11; vi. 23, 52; vii. 20. 

be.?-, bsS-, bsa-, to sit. MiMo beSeaa, I am glad to see you sitting 
here. Greeting to a friend found sitting in the house. 
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J. Q. L. S., New Series, il 46; v. 29; Mik., v. 11; vi. 5, 23, 37; 
vii. 20. 

heitiju, beast. Rum. hestiH. This word is only of recent use 
in Rumanian. Our Gs. may have picked it up elsewhere. 
hezex- See he8ej(. 

bi-, without. Bi-boLdo, unbaptized, Jew. Bi-barengo, without 
stones. Bi-dui SeiUinge, except two shillings. Bi-grastengoro 
wrdon, a taxi-cab, motor-car. Bi-londi zumi, unsalted soup. 
Bi-maaeako, vegetarian. Bi-laio, bad. Bi-pu£kdko, without 
a gun. Bi-tuaa, without you. Bi-iuriake, without a knife. 
Sta/r bi-bi!engo, twenty minutes to four o’clock. DeS bi- 
deiengo, ten minutes to ten. Mik., v. 11; vi. 23, 52: vii. 20. 
bibi, aunt. Voc. bihe. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., vi. 5, 
52; vii. 21. 

bil-, to melt. BUav, I melt Mik., v. 11; vi. 23, 37; vii. 22. 
bira, beer. See bera. 

biro, chieftain. Hung, bird, judge, mayor. J. G. L. S., Old Series, 

iii. 109. Cf. birevo. 

birta, virta, virto, tavern. PL birturi, birtvria. Rum. birt. See 
J. G. L. S., iv. 235. 

hirioaitaa, woman who keeps a tavern, barmaid. 
biravo, mayor, chief. Birsvo la gavje’ko, mayor of the village. 
Of. biro. 

bia, bis, biS, twenty. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., v. 11; 
vii. 22. 

hiMer-, biater-, to forget Biaterden, you have foi^otten. J. G.'L. 8., 

iv. 222; Mik., v. 11; vl 23, 37; vii. 22. 

bitSo, whip. BitSoaa, with a whip, glossed tSukniaaa. Rum. bidU. 
Mik., vL 37; x. 3. 

biiuand, raw. Pott, ii. 406. See ivand. 
biS. See bia. 

bjatSi, drunkenness. Rum. beat, drunk. 

bogonen, bogunjen (acc. pi.), poor sort of horses, screws, crocks. 

Rum. pogan, ‘ vilain, laid.’ See pogano. 
bokh, hunger. Me meraii bokhatar, I shall die of hunger. Mik., 
V. 12; vii. 22. 

bokhcUo, himgry. J. G. L. 8., v. 29; Mik., v. 12; vi. 5, 23, 37. 
bokole, cakes. MiL, v. 12; vii. 23. 

bol-, to baptize. Eaj boldUan, where were you baptized (i.e. bom)? 

bi-boldo, unbaptized, Jew. Mik., v. 12; vii. 23. 
bold-, to turn. See ambold-. 
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holta, shop. Rum. holtd. Cf. J. G. L. S., v. 29, boUa, merchant. 
bonitsa, hospital. Rum. holni^d. 

hordSa, stack. BordSa le Jchaaeski, hay-stack. Rum. (ancient) 
burgiu. Cf. Paspati, 190. 

bori, borori, bride. Used for niece by Milol Tsoron’s party. 
Mik., V. 13; vi. 37, 52; vii. 23. 

borta, stick. Rum. bdtd, joist, beam. Cf Mik., Beitrdge, iv. 256, 
and ek borta. See bota. 

b6ta, club, stick, iron-bar, any heavy weapon to strike with. Rum. 
hvbtuc, block, clog, trunk. 1 am inclined to think that boHa 
and bota are distinct words. 
botSka, tub. Russian hotSka. 
bov, fireplace. Mik., ii. 36 ; v. 12; vi. 5, 23; vii. 24. 
braSka, lizard. Rum. broascd, frog. Mik., ii. 25; v. 12. 
brasvdeta, bracelet. Cf brusleto. 
bre (interjection). Rum. bre! 
britS, razor. J. G. L. S., iv. 222. 
brusleto, bracelet. See brasuleta. 

bufdri, pocket-book, wallet. Hardly German Buck (book) with 
the suffix -ari. See the Grammar, ii. § 2. French buvard, 
blotting-case, has been suggested. 
bughlimos, width. 

bughlo, huylo, wide. Mik., ii. 29; v. 13; vi. 37, hulo ; vii. 24. 
buidga, window-glass. Cf Hung, iiveg, glass, bottle. See vojaga. 
bvJco, liver. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., vi. 37, 52; vii 25. 
bvd, anus, pudendum muliebre. Si tuke laSo bvl (wrong gender!). 
DaU tut punrende ande bul (read punrensa). Me daii tut 
bvZe. Me dad tut bulende. Nasti te dad la bvXe kathd. 
J, G. L. S., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., v. 13; viii. 97. 
bumholosko, Hungary. Also a patronymic, Bumbolostangi Se, 
daughter of Bumbolo’s tribe. 
btt/r-, to brush. Imperative bura. Mik., vii. 25. 
buriko, navel. Rum. buric. Mik., v. 13. 
bwmek, handful. Mik., vii. 25. 

busnja, cross-pieces of a spit at right-angles to the rai or axle. 
Cf Mik., V. 13; vi 37; vii 25 bust. Better perhaps buzni, 
goat (q.v.). 

bustan, garden. PL bustaia. Persian through Turkish. 
buSjov-, to be called. BitJos, you are called. Sar buSol, how is 
it called ? (For the irregular accent cf J. G. L. S., New 
Series, i. 113, where a similar irregularity has led the 
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recorder into a delightful mistake.) J. 0. L. S., iv. 222; v. 
29; Mik., y. 13; vii. 25. 

but, much. Buti-var, often. J. 0. L. S., v. 29; Mik., ii. 36; v. 13; 
vL 6, 37; vii. 26. 

huta/r-, to open. J. G. L. S., iv. 222. See puter-. 
hutda, bottle. Rum. butdcd. The form of the word may have 
been influenced by French bouteille. 
butSi, cheeks. Rum. bucd. 

buUi, work. J. G. L. S., iv. 222; v. 29; Mik., ii. 37; v. 13; vi. 23, 

37, 49; vii. 26. 

butSu/mo, tree. Rumanian. J. G. L, S., iv. 222. 
buzdogano, club, cudgel. Rum. busdugan. Mik., v. 13. 
buzexa, spurs. Mik., ii. 40; v. 13 ; vii. 26. 

buzni, goat. MortSi buzniati, goat-skin. Mik., ii. 25; vi. 23, 37, 
49, 52; vii. 26. Cf. buanja. 

bsrS, berS, year. J. G. L. S., v. 29; Mik., ii. 27, 33; v. 13; vi. 5, 23, 
87, 52; vii. 19. 

birSi/n, rain. J. G. L. 8., v. 29; Mik., ii. 27; v. 12; vi. 6, 23, 37, 
52; vii. 24. 
bsS-. See beS. 

da-, to give. Dav turn duma, I will speak with you. Da, de, ade, 
give! J. G. L. 8., v. 29; Mik., ii. 28, 36; v. 16; vi. 7, 24, 38; 
vii. 39. 

dah, kick (of a horse). Mik., v. 17 ; vi. 38; vii. 40. 
daba, only. Hungarian. See numaj. 

dad, father. Voc. dado; dade le in Text iv. (a). J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 46; v. 29; Mik., ii. 26; v. 17; vi. 7, 24, 38, 53, 56; 
vii. 40. 

dktj, dej, de, mother. Voc. dale ; daje in Text iii. (c). J. G. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 46; v. 29; Mik., v. 17; vi. 7, 24, 38, 53, 56; 
vii. 40. 

dand, tooth. PI. dandd. Said to mean front tooth only. J, G. L. 8,, 
New Series, ii. 46; iv. 73; Mik., ii, 25, 33, 37; v. 17; vi. 7, 24, 

38, 49, 53, 56; vii. 41. Cf. tar. 

dara-, darav-, to fear. Me daraii paiestar, I am afraid of water. 
Daravel inan, he frightens me. Da/rajlo, afraid. Darajli 
i iuli, the woman is frightened. J. G. L. 8., iv. 223; v. 29; 
Mik., ii. 36 ; v. 17; vi. 7, 24, 38; vii. 41. 
cZo^i, it is impossible. Cf. Mik., xii. 54, daMiva, possum; daStia, 
potes. See aSti, naati. 
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de. See daj. 

de, from. Rum. de. Cf. aode, how many. Sode tSaao, what is 
the time ? Mik., ii. 33; v. 17. 

de muM, long ago. De mult vMiLo, he got up long ago. Rum. 

de mult. Mik., v. 17, 39. 
del. See devel. 
delar-, to set out. See telar-. 
dena, that not (soil, te no). 

<Ungi, money. Russian. 
depdmeSti, a hero. 

deaomt, this evening. Rum. deeeard. 

deS, dei, ten. DeS-Urdui, twelve. K’sl deienge, at ten o’clock. 

J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii.46; v. 30; Mik., ii. 29; v. 19 ; viL 42. 
devel, del, djel, God. Voc. devla and o djel; poetical devlaj. 
J. G. L. 8 ., New Series, ii. 6, 46; iv. 2, 23; v. 30; MiL, ii. 
28, 29, 33, 36; v. 18; vi. 7, 24, 38, 49, 53, 56; vii. 42. 
dHeh~, to see. Dikhap, 1 see, was heard once, but this 1st sing, 
pres, termination is unusual in the dialect. J. Q. L. 8., v. 30; 
Mik., ii. 24, 33; v. 18; vi. 7, 24, 38, 49; vii. 43. 
diHo, kerchief, shawl Dildem paruneaa, with a silk kerchief. 
Dav tu dildo te kosea to nak, I will give you a handkerchief 
to wipe your nose. Mik., v. 18; vii. 43. 
dilipi, folly. Mik., vi. 24. 

dilo, silly, foolish. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6; iv. 223; Mik., 
vi. 49; vii. 43. 
divea. See djea. 

diwan, ditvano, conference, assembly. PI divanure, conversa¬ 
tions. Rumanian, from Persian through Turkish. 
djd. See devel. 

djea, d£ea, day. 8ako djea, for ever. Divea occurs in ada dives, 
to-day. J. G. L. 8., v. 30; Mik., ii. 27, 33, 36; v. 17; vi 8, 25, 
39, 49; vii. 44. 
do, two. See dui. 

do (intensive particle). D6paS, half. Doparnd, white. Slavonic. 
dohrdj, good morning! Slavonic; cf. Russian dobro, good. This 
is the correct form, but one usually hears droboj (q.v.). 
ddpaS, half. Mik., viii. 33, pa£. See paS. 

dopo, coppersmiths’ anvil, shaped like a big nail. Rum. dupdci, 
to beat. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47 doha, drum; iv. 223; 
Mik., ii 42 doho, ‘Trommel,’ 64 dopo, ‘Feile’; v. 18 d6bo. 
Trommel. Cf. Paspati, 213 ddmhoa. 
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dosta, dosto, plenty. Pott, ii. 308; Mik., v. 18; vii. 45. 
drah, medicine. J. G. L. 8., iv. 233; Mik., ii. 33; v. 18; 
vii 45. 

drahar-, to read, tell fortunes. Drabarait ando vaa, I will read the 
hand. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 30; Mik., ii. 33; v. 18; vii 45. 
d/tvbarvnwa, a fortune. Zove d/rahcvrimaake, money made by 
fortune-telling. 

draha/mo, doctor. Soil, learned, from drdbar-. 
drago, beloved. Rum. drag. Mik., v. 18; vi 8, 25. 
dragoman, interpreter. Rumanian. 
d/rohdj, good morning! J. G. L. 8., v. 30. See dohrdj. 
drom, drumo, road, way, stripe (in cloth). Zas araenge drom he 
London, let us go away to London. Poxtan lole dromenaa, 
cloth with red stripes. J. G. L. 8., v. 30; Mik., ii. 33; v. 19; 
vi. 8, 38, 49; vii. 46. 

drugwiaar-, to bargain. Druguiaajlo, he bargained. Rum. 
tirgui. 

druker-, to tell fortunes. Mik., vii. 48. 
drumo, road. Rum. drum. See drom. 

dv/x* spirit. 8veti dux, Holy Ghost. Rum. duh. Mik., v. 19; 
vii 47. 

duhan, tukan, tobacco. Duhanoako fabrika, tobacco factory. 

Rumanian from Servian, from Turkish from Arabic. 
dui, two. Obi. do. K’sl dui, at two o’clock. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 47; v. 30; Mik., ii. 29; v. 19; vi. 8, 38; vii. 47. 
duito, second. Duito phral, brother-in-law. duita (sic!) vojro, 
second cousin. Mik., v. 18. 

dukh-, to pain, ache. DvJehal mo psr, my stomach aches. 

J. G. L. 8., V. 30; Mik., ii. 36; v. 19; vi. 25, 38; vii 47. 
duhdm, fist. By metathesis from dumuk. The word was 
recorded twice independently. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; 
Mik., V. 19; vii 44. 

dvl&p, cupboard. Rum. dulap. Not generally known. See 
Skafo. Dulap is common in all Balkan tongues. Of. The 
People of Turkey (London, 1878), vol. ii. p. 32, ‘ the Dulap, a 
revolving cupboard in the wall [of a Turkish house] between 
the Haremlik and Selamlik.’ 

dv/ma, speech. Daii duma, I speak. Dea duma, you speak. A 
Slavonic root found in Rumanian in the form dumai. Mik., 
V. 19; vii. 47; Pott, ii. 314. (Note that both vaker- and 
pukav- are wanting in this dialect.) 
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dwmo, shoulder (not ‘ back ’ in this dialect). Mik., vi. 25, 39, 53; 
vii, 47. 

dur, far. Mik., ii. 29 ; v. 19; vi. 8, 25, 39; vii. 48. 
dxiri, ? longing. Fedvoraka but si duri, Fedvora has many 
longings (?). Cf. Rum. dor. Mik., v. 18. 
durjala, ? waters. PI. of *durjal. Cf. Mik., vii. 43 devrjdl. Or 
(?) it is far off, from a passive verb *durjov-. See note on Text 

IV. (6). 

duSman, enemy. PL duSmaia. Rum. du^man, from Turkish 
from Persian. Mik., vi. 25; viL 48; Pott, ii. 307. 
duvar, twice. J. Q. L. S., iv. 223; Mik, v. 19. 
dza-, So-, to go. Devlesa, go with God (farewell to a departing 

guest), go! (plural). Ge(o-<ar, he has gone. J.G.L.S., 

V. 30; Mik., ii. 24, 33, 36; v. 67; vi. 8, 25, 39, 49, 53; vii. 48. 
dzan-, dzun-, zan-, zen-, zun-, to know, learn. ^anaU, ieno, I 

know, ^unelcds), he was knowing. DSundom lendar, I ascer¬ 
tained from them, tanglo, known. J. G. L. S., v. 30; Mik., 
ii. 28; V. 67 ; vi. 8,25,39, 49; vii. 49. 
dzea, day. See djes. 

dzezus, dieszos, zezus, railway train. (The 5 is only a glide.) 
dzi, stomach. See ozi. 

dzUab-, to recite, read aloud. DzUabd jek paraviUi, tell a tale ! 

Dzilahd les, read it out! Cf. dziliv-, 
dzili, song. J. G. L. S., iv. 223; Mik., vi. 9, 39; vii. 56. 
dSiliv; to sing. J. G. L. S., v. 30; Mik., ii. 28; vi. 25, 39, 49, 53. 
dzindSar-, to reach. J. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 221 dzindS- ; 

Jesina, 77 dind’drav. Colocci, 383 zindjerda\ Mik, ii. 62. 
dHv; ziv-, to live, dwell. DHl, zil, he lives. Mik., vii. 50. 
dzomnone. Dzomnone dromenaa, on the high roads. J. G. L. S., 
iv. 230. 

dzun-, to know. See dzan-. 
diungalea, dirtily. See lungalo. 
ds aar, since. Mik, iv. 52. Cf. de. 

e (article). See o. 
elc, one. See jek. 

enja, nine. J. G. L. S., New Series, il 47 ; iv. 234; Mik., ii. 29; 
V. 20; viL 52. 

fdbrika, factory. Rum. fabricd. 

falica, chin. Rum./aZc^, jaw. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 47 ; iv. 47. 
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familia, family. Rum. familie. 

farmiU, poison, charm. Glossed ‘something bad. Not the same 
as dn-ah.’ Rum. farmec, enchantment. 
faaoj, bean. Rum./osoW. Mik., ii. 64; v. 21; vi. 25. 
fdtsa, face. Rum. faf/ii. Mik., v. 20. 
fera, a fair. 

feri-, to protect. Te feriL o Djel, God protect! used when curses 
(arm&ja) have been put on one. Rum. feri. Mik., v. 20. 
feteder, better. Used once by Todor, son of Milos Tsoron, in place 
of the more usual expression maj la^o. Mik., vi. 89; 
vii. 53. 

fiXastra, fiiaatr, fiXeastr, window. Rum. fereastrd. Mik., ii. 37 ; 
V. 20; vi. 25, 39. 

JUatin, castle. Pott, ii. Z92jillozin. 

fluiro, shin. Rum. finer, shin-bone, flute. Cf. Mik., v. 20 fi'wem, 
flute. 

forma, shape. Rum. formd. 

foro, town. PI. fore. J. G. L. S., v. 30; Mik., ii. 37; v. 21; vi. 8, 
39, 49 ; vii. 53. 

franki, frankuri, francs. French (through Rum. frdncii). 
fuga, quickly. ^al fnga o bigrastengo vrdon, the motor-car goes 
quickly. Rum. fngd. Cf. aigo. 

fnndo, bottom, fundoste, to the bottom, to the dregs. Rum. 

fund. Mik., v. 21. 
furbari, dyeworks. 

fvrbi-, to dye. Furbil, he dyes. Servian farbati, German fdrben. 
Mik., vi. 25. 

fuma, fork. Mod. Gk. irepovpt. 

gad,gadoro, shirt. J. 0. L. S., New Series, ii. 47; iv. 73; v. 30; 

Mik., ii. 33; v. 21; vi. 9, 25, 39, 53; vii. 53. 
galav, a double sack, i.e. two joined together at their mouths. 
Mik., V. 21. 

galbe, galbi, pounds. Rum. galben, ducat. Mik., v. 21; vi. 39. 
galbUse, little coins. 

galbuno, gaJhano, yellow. Rum. galben. J. 0. L. S., iv. 223; 

Mik, ii. 27; vi. 25, 39. 
gamdi; to think. See gsndi-. 

ganitSa, a proper name, but used playfully of a man who pre¬ 
tended to be a drunkard. They said Ganitsa was a phnro 
rom whose name is used proverbially. 
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garav-, to hide. Garadd, hidden, put away. Mik,, v. 21; vL 9,39; 
vii. 55. 

gata, gater, gator, finished. The forms with r are probably due to 
mishearing of gate. Rum. gata. Mik., v. 21. 
gav, village. Pd gava, in the country. Qrastes v, gavmgte, horse 
of the villages. J. 0. L. S., v. 30; Mik., ii. 28, 37; v. 21; vi 9, 
39, 49; vii. 54. 

gazda, head man of a fitmily. Rum. gazdd, householder. Mik., 
ii. 44; v. 21. 

gazeta, newspaper. Rum. gazetd. 
gaSi, gentile woman. Mik., v. 21; vL 53. 

gaio, gentile man. J. 0. L. S., v. 30; Mik., ii. 37; v. 21; vL 9, 25, 
39; vii. 53. 

genwar, book. Hung, konyv. J. G. L. S., New Series, it 6; 
V. 31; Mik., ii. 47. 

ghramiaar-, ramisar-, to write. So ai ghramiaardo vrdd, what is 
written there ? Mik., v. 24; vL 45. See hramisar-, 
gladii, bottle. J. G. L. 8 ., iv. 223. 
glavno, head, principal. Russian glavno. 
glaMo, HJaSta, IcTjaSta, tongs. Rum. cle^ie. Mik., vi. 27, 41. 
glinta, mirror. Rum. oglindd. 

godi: kdna-g6di, whenever. Servian god. Mik., vi. 27, 39. 
godiaver, clever. Mik., v. 22; vi. 25, 40, 50; viL 56. 
godlo, noise. Used as a synonym for rhU. Mik., vii. 57. 
godSi, brains, intellect. Mik., v. 22; vL 50, 53 ; vii. 56. 
goj, sausage, human excreta. Mik., ii. 44, 68; vi. 40; vii. 57. 
gono, guno, sack. Mik., v. 22; vi. 40; vii. 57. 
gor, environs. J. G. L. S., iv. 223. See agor. 
gor. See kor. 

goSnardo, wise, intelligent. J. G. L. S., iv. 223. 
gozni, dung. Paspati, 247; Ascoli, 18. 
graj. See gras. 

granitsa, frontier. Rum. grani^. 
granitSa, cake. Rum. grined^d. 

gras, grast, graj, horse. J. G. L. S., v. 31; Mik., ii. 25,37; v. 22; 

vi. 9, 26, 40, 50, 53; vii. 58. 
grastoro, little horse. 

gropa, large hole. Rum. groapd. J. G. L. S., iv. 235; Mik., v. 22. 
Cf. 

gudlo, guglo, sweet. J. G. L. S., iv. 224; Mik., v. 22; vi. 26,40,53; 

vii. 58. 
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gvlero, collar. Rum. gider, throat. J. 0. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 47. 

guno. See gone. 

gurfano, cough. Cf. Rum. gutunar, snuffles, running; or 
gitui, to choke. Cf. Mik., ii. 64 grt'ano, ‘ Gurgel.’ 
guru, bull. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 224; Mik.,ii. 25,33,37; v. 22 ; vi. 9, 26, 
40, 50, 53. 

gurtmia, whores. Probably from gurumni, cow. Cf. Pott, ii. 142 
gv/ruju, dissolute fellow (quoting Borrow). 
gutia, box. Rum. cutie. From Turkish. 
gsndi-, gandi-, to think. Gsridi me, I think. Mik., v. 23. 
gsndiaar-, to think. Rum. gdndi. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 31; Mik., v. 23; 
vi. 39. A consideration of the new material strengthens my 
opinion, which for want of suffleient evidence was omitted 
from the grammar, that aU these loan-verbs have the two 
forms—(1) in -i used only in the present, (2) in -ear used 
normally in the past alone, but at times in the present. One 
of us once used gsudisaraH, and was corrected to gendi me. 
I see no reason why gendiv should not be used (cf. patSiv, I 
permit), but the use of the -ear stem in the present is 
probably a solecism to be avoided. See Mik., v. 3. 
gsTtdo, thought. PI. gsnduri, gsnduria. 8i le gsndo pe Tnandi, 
he is thinking of me; said after belching or sneezing. 
Rum. gdnd. Mik., v. 23. 

gstiear-, to finish. Rum. gdti. Mik., v. 23. Cf. gata. 

to eat. Used also for * to waste,’ ‘ to spend ’ money. Te 
tSo kar. Me lahi miS. x"^ love, he spends (also ‘ it 
costs’) much money. TH ^cyan phuv, you didn’t bite the 
dust? (said to one who tripped), ^aiyam, I have eaten. 
J. G. L. 8., V. 31; Mik., ii. 24,33,36; v. 24; vi. 9, 26,40; vil 59. 
X(d)4, food. for food. Mik., v. 24; vi. 9, 26. 

X^iing, well, fountain. Mik., ii. 26; v. 24; vi. 9, 26; vii. 61. 
haj, ha, and. Mik., ii. 33; v. 23. See thaj. 
hajde, haj da, come now! Found in all south-eastern European 
languages. Mik., ii. 33; v. 23; vi. 36, 40. 
hoda, crocodile. Slavonic. J. G. L. 8., New Series, iii. 195, x^^- 
xedado, xolavdo, soldier. 

Xaldli (glossed), howling. Perhaps a misunderstanding for xa^a(s) 
le{8), eat him. See note in Text ii. (c), but cf. Rum. (vulgar) 
hMdlae, noise; Rum. oldldi, to howl. 
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Xcdardo, eaten out. . Muro tar ando, my back tooth has 

a cavity. 

haljov-, to understand. TSi haljovela, he does not understand. 

J. 0. L. S., iv. 224; Mik., vii. 5. 
hampe (glossed), I arose. See note on Text iii. (e). 

Xd'namik, one’s child’s parent-in-law. PL The parents 

of a married couple are to each other. Aataras 

xanamitSi, we will betroth our children. J. Q. L. S., iv. 300; 
Mik., vi. 26 translated ‘ friend,’ 40; vii. 60. Miklosich says 
‘ dunkel,’ but Mr. Gilliat-Smith reports that the word is 
Armenian, used by the people but considered unliterary. 
%amr-, to tin, to coat the inside of a vessel with tin. Probably of 
Romance origin, cf. Portuguese eatanhir ; Rum. staniol, tin- 
foil. 

Xdr, valley. Mik., v. 25 ; vii. 61. 

Xdrand, modest, humble, retiring. Paspati, 305 khamd. Cf. 
Gilliat-Smith’s S. Luke, v. 3, xop, a little, i. 48 
humble, iii. 5, kaxamjoven, they shall be brought low. Mik., 
vii. 62 chamo. 

XdTkuno, coppersmith. Mik., v. 25. 

Xasar-, to lose. dropped, broken. 

lost. Mik., ii. 33; v. 25; vii. 62. 

XdtSer-, to bum. J. O. L. 8., iv. 234; Mik., vii. 60. 
hat^ov-, to understand. HatSjovesa, you understand. J. G. L. 8., 
V. 31; Mik., vi. 26 ; vii. 60. 
xatSkird, thrown. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 224. 

X^i-. See x^'^'- 

Xera, legs. Pott, ii. 162 charr ; Mik., vii. 55 ger. 

X'ibO'i ill vain. The word was glossed ‘ sans doute.’ Cf. Wlislocki, 
hiaba, in vain. Hungarian hidba. Cf. ivje. 
xifwZo, befouled. J. 6. L. 8., iv. 224. See x^^-- 
xitaj, China. Rum. Chitaiu. 

X^^'> cacare. ^ala te x^'ieL fn-ange. Mik., v. 25; vii. 

63. See x'i'^do. 

XOxav-, to deceive. Na x« punre, xox®^'<'Sf*> don’t eat legs [of 
fowl, etc.], you will tell lies. Said to child. Mik., v. 25; 
vi. 26, 40; vii. 63. 

xolba, wolba, a pint, litre. Rum. halbd, a glass of beer. Cf. 

Servian holba, German Halbe. Mik., vi. 40. 

Xolevi, choleric. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224. 

Xoli, anger. Mik., ii. 28 ; v. 25; vi. 26, 40; vii. 63. 
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anger. 

Xolovd, stockings. Mik., vii. 64. 

Turks. J. G. L. S., iv. 224; Mik., vii. 64. Cf. Mik., ii. 27 
chorachai, ‘ Regenbogen.’ 

xoraxano, Turkish, Mohammedan. Mik., vi. 40; vii. 64. 
hramisar-, hramov-, to write. Hramiaarel, he writes. Hramdl, 
he writes. Hramdn amenge, write to us (Imperative plural). 
The use of a passive stem is curious. See ghramiaar-. 
Xramome, filed. This is not from gand-, to comb, but it is not 
very likely to be the same as Mik., v. 24 hramumi, written, 
though both are participles in -fievo<:. 

XU, a small hole. J. O. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47 x<^uj ; Mik., ii. 26, 
46 hAv; v. 26; vii. 62. Cf. gropa. 
huk-, to climb up. Mik., vii. 65 Cf. khod-. 

Xulaj, patron de chevaux. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 224; Mik., iL 30; vii. 65. 
hvZi-, to get down. HvZaa tele, we disembark. Hulietem tele, we 
disembarked. Mik., v. 24; viii. 89 v/^li. 

Xumer, bullet of dough put into soup, maccaroni. Mik., ii. 46; 

V. 25; vi. 40; vii. 64. 

Xur-, to fly. Mik., viii. 89 uri. 

Xurdo, little, zahro soft sugar. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224; Mik., 

V. 25; vii. 65. 
food. See x^' 

hesrtija, paper. Rum. hdrtie. Mik., v. 24. 
hsrtjitsa, little paper, note. 

i (article). See o. 
i, also. Cf. vi,je. 

ime, lo! J. G. L. 8., iv. 232. A ghost-word for i me, I also. 
ia-, to be. See the Grammar. J. G. L. 8., v. 32; Mik., v. 26; vL 10, 
26, 41, 50, 53, 56; vii. 66. 

isola, island. Probably picked up in Italy lately. The Rum. word 
is inmld. 

ito, hot (spiced). Mik., vii. 69, with one example only, jito grast, a 
swift horse. He adds ‘ Das seltene Wort mag als zweifelhaft 
angesehen werden.’ 

ivand, raw. Mik., vi. 26 ivando. See biwand, 
ivend, wend, winter. Po ivend, in the winter. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 6; Mik., ii. 27; v. 26; vi. 10, 26, 39, 41, 50; 
vii. 67. 

ivje, gratis. Mik., v. 27 jive, ‘ vergebens.’ See hiaha. 
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izlaa, a common. Rum. islaz. 

izr-, to tremble, shiver. J. G. L. S., v. 36 zirdr. Mik., v. 26 ; 
viii 7 lisdra. 

jag, fire. J. G. L. 8., iv. 73; v. 32; Mik., ii. 25,34, 36; v. 26 ; vL 10, 
27, 41, 50, 56; vil 67. 

jageri, gim. J. G. L. S., iv. 229 ; Mik., vl 36 agali. 
la/e, jaJch, eye. PL jaka, jakhd. The plural is used beside the 
Russian oWci for ‘ spectacles.’ /. G. L. 8., New Series, il 46; 
iv. 73; Mik., ii. 25, 34, 37; v. 26; vL 10, 27, 41, 50, 53; 
vii. 67. 

je, verily, too, also. Je me, I too. Rum. (interjection) i, indeed ! 
Cf. Constantinescu, p. 107, i, me ; 109, ai i le paloroaa. See 
Mik., Lx. 23; and, in this vocabulary, i, vi, 
jeagoula, eels. Perhaps cf. Latin anguilla through some 
Rumanian form, or Mik, vi. 27 jekhdna, snake. 
jefta, seven. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; v. 30; Mik, ii. 29; 
V. 27; vii. 52. 

jek,jekh,ek, one. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; v. 30; Mik., ii. 24, 
29; V. 27; vi. 10,41; vii. 68. 

jUo, iilo, soul, heart. Lela mo jUo, he will take my heart Said 
by a child who was afraid of being photogfraphed. J. G. L. 8., 
New Series, i. 117; ii. 47; iv. 229; v. 32, julo ; Mik., ii. 25,34, 
46; V. 27 ; vi. 10,41; vii. 69. 
jiSto, jisto, cauldron. Hungarian iiet 

jii, yesterday. J. G. i. 5., New Series, ii. 5; Mik., ii. 27; v, 27; 
vi. 10; vii. 66. 

jsrtiear-, to excuse. Jsrtisar, excuse me, I beg your pardon. 
Rum. ierta. Mik., v. 27. Cf. Sorrow’s artav. 

ka, to, at Zalo ka thagari, he goes to the king. Ka miamem, 
k’sl mismAri, at noon. K’sl dux, at two o’clock. Ko rat, at 
night. J. G. L. 8 ., New Series, ii. 47 ; Mik, ii. 34; v. 27 kaj ; 
vi. 11, 27, 54; vii. 81. 

/ca, for, because. J. G. L. 8., v. 31 gar ; Mik., v. 33; vii. 69. 
ka (sign of the future). See kam-. 

Icada, hither. 

kaditi, kadeti, kadetji, kadjiti, barrel. Rum. coda, 
kado, Jcada, this. Fern, katja. Kadalesko, of this one. Mik., v. 
27 ; vii. 70. 

kai, to the (fern.), soil, ka i. 
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kaj, peditum inauditum. Cf. Mik., ii. 66 khan ‘ Bauchwind ’; 
Paspati, 263 kan ‘ puanteur.’ 

kaj (used before verbs both Present and Past, apparently in poetry 
only. Its exact force is unknown). 
kaj, ke, who, whose. 0 manuS kaj si le ata/r hare kekavia, the 
man whose are the four big kettles. ^tiMa ke miS khandela. 
Mik., V. 27; vi. 27, 41; vii. 69. 

kaj, where. Kaj aikUan Romanea, where did you learn Romani 1 
J. G. L. 8., V. 31; Mik., ii. 34,36; v. 27; vi. 11,27,41,60; vil 69. 
kajna, khajna, hen. Rum. ^^n^. J.G.L.8,,\.Z2‘, Mik., il 25, 
34,37; V. 28; vi. 11 kackni, 27, 50, 63; viL 70. 
kakavaro, kakavero, kettle mender. 

kakavi, kekavi, kskavi, kettle. Mik., v. 28; vi. 41, 50, 63; vii. 70. 
kakavitaa, kekavitaa, tea-kettle, 
whooping-cough. 

kako, uncle. Voc. kako. 0 kako WorSo, uncle WorSo. J. 0. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 47; Mik., v. 28; vi. 11,41, 63; vii. 70. 
kako, this. Mik., v. 28; vii 71. 
kcUiar-, to blacken. Mik., viL 71. 

kalo, black. J. Q. L. S., New Series, ii. 47 ; v. 32; Mik., il 27, 36; 
V. 28; vL 11, 27, 41, 53; vii. 71. 

kaJltae, kalzi, trousers. Rum. cdHun, stocking. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 47; iv. 224; Mik., ii. 36; iii. 39; vi. 41, 63. 
kam-, to wish, want. Also used as sign of the future before other 
verbs in the forms ka, kam. J. G. L. 8., v. 32; Mik., ii 28, 
36; V. 28; vi 11, 27, 41, 53; vii 71. 
kamado, komado, comrade. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224. 
kamitS, cane, bamboo. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224. 
kamni, gravida. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224; Mik., v. 28; vii. 77. 
kan, ear. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; iv. 73; Mik., ii. 25; v. 28; 
vi. 11, 27, 41, 50, 53; vii 72. 

ka/na, kano, when. Kana tradea manga lU, when you send me a 
letter. Kana-godi, whenever (see godi). J. G. L. 8., v. 32, 
Mik., V. 28; vi 11, 27, 41. See akana. 
kangeri, church. Mik., ii. 28,34,36; v. 28; vi. 11,27,41,50; vii 73. 
kangli, kangri, comb. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224; Mik., vii 54. 
kantS, khanti, nothing. Rnm. cdncXH. J. G. L. S., iv. 224; Mik., 
ii 36; v. 28; vii 73, s.v. kanek. 
kantSi, khantH, not at all Mik., v. 28; vi. 27. Cf. kantS. 
kar, penis. Dilo ai o Baloka; pcsAo kar o Baloka. J, G. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 47; Mik., vi. 27; vii. 73. 
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karanddS, pencil. Russian. 
karavana, wagon. Rum. caravand. 

karfin, nail, rivet. PI. karjia. Used by some families instead of 
kotSak for ‘ button.' J. G. L. S., v. 31; Mik., ii. 37; v. 29; 
vi. 42; vii. 74. 
karija. See kera. 

karing, this way. Karing ke zas, are we going this way ? Mik., 
V. 29; vi. 27; vii. 74; viii. 57. 
ka/rta, card. Rum. carte, hook. 

kasavo, kasao, such. Mik., vii. 11, 8.v. aso] and cf. Mik.,xii.5, § 4. 
kasuto, kamtjo, kaSuko, deaf. Mik., ii. 36;^vi. 41; vii. 74. 
kaS-prwng-rvitzia. This remarkable compound from Text iv. (d) 
may mean ‘young tendrils of a tree.’ Rum. prime, infant; 
vi^, vine-shoot. 

kaSt, kaS, wood, tree. J. G. L. S., iv. 73; v. 32; Mik., ii. 25,34,36; 

V. 29; vi. 11, 27, 41, 50, 54, 56; vii. 74. 
kaMan, chestnut. Rum. castan. 
kaStuno, wooden. Mik., v. 29; vi. 27, 41, 60. 
kaSuko. See kasuto. 

kai, shears. J. G. L. S., iv. 224; MiL, vi. 54; vii. 75. 
katand, soldier. See kstana. 

kdtar, from. Katdr, hence, whence. PuS kdtar o Anton, inquire 
of Mr. Winstedt. Mik., ii. 22; v. 29; vL 11, 27, 41; viL 75; 
ix. 21. Miklosich gives kdtar, whence, and katdr, from; but 
the usage of our dialect is beyond doubt. The first and last 
references are of most interest in this connexion. 
kathA, katd, kati, here. J. G. L. S., iv. 224; v. 31; Mik., v. 29; 

vi. 27, 41. 
katja. See kado. 

katka, this way. ^as katka, let us go this way. 
katki, here. J. G. L. S., iv. 224. 
katrintsa, apron. Rum. catrintd. Mik., v. 29. 
katuno, ? cap. Probably a misunderstanding for ‘ cotton.’ Cf. the 
next word. 

katsna, tent. Katsnende, in the tents. Rum. cdtun, hamlet, 
according to Mik., v. 29, but really Mod. Gk. xarovva (Paspati, 
p. 273). 

kava, this. Mik., vi. 27, 41. 
kazdno, a still. Rum. cazan, caldron. 

kazom, how many ? Kazom zene si kati, how many people are 
here ? Mik., vi. 41; vii. 75. 
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ke, who, whose. See kaj. 
keairo, theatre. Rum. teatru. 
kekavi, kettle. See kakavi. 

ker~, to do, make. 8ode kerd, what does it come to (cost) ? Kerelas, 
he was making. Kerdd mato, he acts as a drunken man. 
/. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; v. 31; Mik., ii. 28, 34; v. 33; 

vi. 12, 24 Her, 37 <51sr, 51 6er-, vii. 75. 

keira, keria, karija, top-boots. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6; iv. 73, 
224; Mik., ii. 34, 36 ; v. 30; vi. 24 Sirja. 
kerjatao, prison. Diminutive of kher, house, q.v. 
ketane, together. The more usual expression is dui (trin, etc.) 
zene. The logical distinction between these, one referring to 
place, the other to number, appears not to be observed strictly. 
J. G. L. 8., V. 32; Mik., viii. 80, s.v. than, 
khak, armpit. I infer this from a note sent me that reads skhak. 
See tak. 

kham, Bun. J. G. L. 8., v, 32; Mik.,ii. 27; v. 29; vi. 12, 27, 41, 50; 

vii. 77. 

khand-, to stink. Mik., v. 28 ; vi. 11; vii. 77. 
khantS. See kanti. 

khaa, hay. Mik., v. 29; vi. 11, 27, 41, 50; vii. 78. 
khas, cough. Mik., ii. 47; vii. 62. 

khel-, to play, dance. J. G. L. 8., v. 32 ; Mik., ii. 28; v, 33; vi. 37 
M, 54; vii. 78. 
khelimoa, dancing. 
khdipe, fun. 

kher, kher, house. Khers, at home. Kherjatso (diminutive) prison. 
J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 47; v. 32; Mik., ii. 26,34, 36; v. 30; 
vi. 12, 24 Ser, 37 Her, 51 6er, 54; vii. 79. 
khod-, khut-, to climb up to. Mik., v. 25 chut’ ; vi. 26; vii. 65 
erreichen. Cf. huk-. 
ki, it is. A variant of ei, heard once. 
kUa, ? kilogramme. See Text iv. («). Rum. chilo. 
kilelohasi, big hotel. J. G. L. 8., iv. 224. 
kin-, to buy. J. G. L. 8., v. 31; Mik, vii. 83. See tjin-, tkin-. 
kirad-, to cook. J. G. L. 8., iv. 225. This is a re-formation from 
the participle, wrong in theory no doubt but in practice quite 
frequent in this dialect. Cf. s.vv. makh-, mar-,puter-, rakl-. 
See grammar, iii. § 6 (last paragraph). Perhaps kerdel (see 
ker-), which I have taken for a passive, is another instance. 
See kiriav-. 
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kiral, kjirctl, cheese. J. G. L. S., iv. 225; Mik., ii. 36 ; vi. 6, 38, 64. 
kiriav-, tjir-, to cook. TSi kamel te kiriavd, she doesn’t like to 
cook. Mik., ii. 28; v. 30; vl 24 Sirav, 38 Hrav; vii. 83. 
kirivo, kirvo, tirivo, godfather; also apparently a co-godparent; 
thus a child’s godmother will speak of the child’s godfather as 
mero kirivo. It may be noted that in the view of the Church 
(both Eastern and Western) a spiritual relationship is set up 
between those who answer for the same child. Mik., v. 63; 
vi. 34; vii. 84. 

kirvdi, present given by godfather. 
kiSaj, sand. Mik., ii. 26, 30; vi. 50. 

kjuStik, belt, girdle. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 47 ; Mik., v. 32; 

vi. 28; vii. 84. 
kljaSta, tongs. See gldSto. 
ko. See kon. 
ko. See ka. 

kodo, that. Fern. koda. PI. kudala. J. G. L. S., iv. 226; Mik., 
ii. 34, 36 ; v. 30; vii. 85. 

kokcdo, bone. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 47; Mik., ii. 25; v. 30; 
vi. 42, 54; vii. 85. 

koko, this. Kokojesko, some of this. Mik., ii. 34 kuk6, ‘jener,’ 
kuk6j, ‘ dieser ’; vii. 88. 

kolatje, cakes. Rum. eolac, long loaf. Mik., v. 30; vi. 27. 
kolin, breast, upper part of the chest. J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 47 ; V. 31; Mik., ii. 34; v. 30; vi. 27, 42, 54; vii. 85. 

Icdlino, a generation. Slavonic. Cf. Russian koljeno, knee, used 
also for ‘ generation.’ 

kolvmpilje, potatoes. Hungarian kolompire. J. G. L. S., iv. 225 ; 

V. 31; Mik., vi. 27, 42. 
komado. See kamado. 

kombo, knot. PI. komburia, kombura. Hungarian gomb, Mod. Gk. 
KofiTTOf;. Mik., ii. 44 gombo. 

komora, room. Rum. cdmard. Pott, ii. 105 cumorra ; Mik., v. 33. 
kompania, company. Rum. companie. Mik., v. 32. 
kon, ko, who. 0 raj kasko si o pkuv, the gentleman who owns the 
land. Mik., ii. 36; v. 31; vi. 12, 27, 41; vii. 86. Miklosich 
says (xii. 6) that it is used for plural as well as singular. 
kongralo. In the phrase halo kongralo, a hedgehog. 
konik, any one. Probably only used with a negative. Naj konik 
khere, there is no one at home. Mik., ii. 36; v. 31; vii. 73. 
konikaj, anywhere. 
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kontari, weights. Mik., v. 33. 

kontari-, konta/risar-, to weigh. Tekara me kontariv, to-morrow 
I will weigh. Kontariaardem, I weighed. See kantariaa/r-. 
hmtora, office. Rumanian, but of recent adoption. The word 
may have been picked up by our Gypsies in Russia, Germany, 
or France. 

wooden mallet. Cf. Bulgarian fcopa-n, ‘ battoir.’ Wlislocki, 
kopal, stick, staff. Mik., ii. 48. 

kopatS, tree. Rum. copaciit, copac. J. G. L. S., New Series, iL 7; 

Mik., V. 31; vi. 27, 42. 
kopidi, chisel. J. G. L. S., iv. 225. 
kor, gor, neck. Mik., ii. 34; v. 31; vi. 42; vii. 86. 
korko, korkoro, alone. Korko is used for ‘ bachelor.’ Mik., ii. 36; 

v. 31J vi. 28, 42; vii. 86. 
kmio, throat. Pott, ii. 96 karlo ; Mik, vii. 89. 
koro, blind. Mik., ii. 36, 48; v. 31; vi. 54; vii. 86. 
korSo, chimney. J. G. L. S., iv. 225; Mik., vi. 28. 
koa-, to wipe, clean, brush. Mik., v. 31; vi. 41; vii. 80. 
koataU-, to cost. KoataUla, it costs. J. G. L. 8., iv. 232. 
kotar. See katar. 

kothi, there. Mik., v. 31; vi. 42. See also okote, othe. 
kotor, a piece. PL kotora. The sing, also means ‘ rags.’ Mik., 
V. 31; vi. 42; vii. 86. 

kotoro (adj.), in pieces. Kotoro zahro, lump sugar. 
kotSak, button. J. G. L. 8 ., New Series, ii. 47 Mik., vi. 42; vii. 85. 
kovjartS, crossed poles supporting the berand in a tent. Cf. Rum. 
covergd, ‘ Schutzdach der Jager.’ 

kovlo, soft. Kovlo vaat, ‘ soft hand,’ a children’s game, described by 
Mr. Winstedt, and well known by Russian children. J. G. L. 8., 
iv. 225; Mik., vi. 28, 42 ; vii. 87. 

korvajtSi, blacksmith. Rum. covaciU. J. G. L. 8., New Series, i. 
221; Mik., vi. 42; z. 10. 

kratS, thigh. J. G. L. 8., iv. 235. Rum. cracU, cf. Bulgarian krak, 
leg, foot; kratSul, leg of one’s trousers. 
kreatevetaa, cucumber. Rum. caatrave^e. Mik., ii. 64; ix. 20. 
kretao, cntly. Rum. crc{. Pott, ii. 122; Mik, v. 31. 
kria, law court. Bari Icria, high court. Romai kria, Gypsy 
tribunal. Modern Gk xpia-i^. Pott, ii. 123 Jcrisni. 
kriaako, judge. Denominal adjective of kria. 
kriSmaritaa, female innkeeper. Cf. von Sowa, Worterhxich dea 
Dialekta der deutachen Zigeuner, 41, keri^mariea. 
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kryoMa. See glaSto. 
kudaXa. See kodo. 

kui, elbow. Mik., v. 32 ; vii. 88 kuni. 

kuki, doll. Cf. in Anglo-Romani, Smart and Crofton, 97 kodkelo. 
ktU, dung. Mik., ii. 47 ; v. 32; vii. 80. 

kunjaver, Scil. k’ enja var in the phrase kunjaver haj kunjaver, 
(may the curses return on you) nine times and nine again! 
kur-, coire. J. G. L. S., iv. 225; Mik., v. 32; viL 88. 

Icurko, Sunday, week. Pomdna Save kurkangi, six-weeks’ remem¬ 
brance (of the dead). J. G. L. S., v. 31; Mik., v. 32; vL 12, 
28, 42, 54; vii. 88. 

kurotaira, clean. Rum. curat. Mik., ii. 34; v. 32. 
kurvo, whore. Rum. curvd. Mik., v. 32. 
ku&-, to beat. Mik., v. 32 ; vi. 42 kv4, ‘ raufen ’; vii. 89. 
kuSmu, inn. J. G. L. S., v. 31; Mik., v. 33; vii. 89. Cf. kfriS- 
maritm. 

hits, dear, valuable. J. G. L. S., iv. 225 ; Mik., v. 32; vi. 28, 42; 
vii. 87. 

kakavi, kettle. See kakavi. 
kakavitaa, tea-kettle. See kakavitsa. 

kantariaar-, to weigh. "Siam, cdntdri. Mik., v. 33. Stee k ynlari-. 
karko, bitter. Mik., ii. 47; v. 33; vi. 54; vii. 76. 
katana, kotana, kotand, soldier. Rum. catand. J. G. L. S., New 
Series, ii. 6 ; Mik., v. 29. 

la-, to take. Lias, Ija, la, he took. Zinc, they took. Ale, take I 
Le-ba, take! J. G. L. S., v. 32; Mik., ii. 34, 36; v. 34; vi 
12, 28,42, 54 ; viii. 3. 
lagen, a swing. Rum. leagdn. 
lajhero, waistcoat. Rum., lalhiXr. 
lako, her. Mik., viii. 5. 
lakro, her. Possessive adjective. 
lango, lame. Mik., v. 34; viii. 5. See angal. 
lants, chain. Rum. lant. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 6; iv. 73; 
Mik., ii. 48; v. 34. 

laSo, good. J. G. L. S., v. 32 ; Mik., ii. 26,36 ; v. 34 ; vi. 28, 42,50, 
54; viii. 4. 

laSiar-, to mend. Lasiarena la, they are mending it. Mik., v. 34; 
vi. 28 ; X. 29. 

laiav-, to be ashamed. J. G. L. S., v. 32 ; Mik., viii. 4. 
lazaverdo, lujdzverdo, shameful. 
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laSavo, shameful. LdSave phendl, he is saying shocking things. 

Mik, V. 34; vi. 28, 42 ; viii. 4. 
le (article). See o. 

le (vocative particle). Dade-le, O father! Mik., ix. 20. 

legume, fruit. Bum. legumd, vegetable. 

lemia, lemon. Bum. lemdiA. 

len, stream. Mik., ii. 30, 36 ; viii. 6. 

lezno, IdSno, cheap. Bum. leane, easy. 

lika, nits. Mik, viii. 6. 

HI, document, letter, book, paper. Mik., ii. 34, 49; v. 34; vi. 12 
lin, 28, 42, 50; viii. 7. 

Hm, mucus. Mik., ii. 49; viii. 7. 
limdlo, snotty. 

lindiko, a gravid uterus. Bum. I indie, clitoris. 
lindrcdo, sleepy. Mik., v. 34; vi. 42 lindri, sleep; viii. 7. 
linger-, to bring, carry. Mik, x. 29. See also ninger-. 

Idkee, slowly. J. Q. L. 8., v. 32 ; Mik, v. 35 ; vi. 42 loko, light; 
viii. 7. 

loh, red. Mik, ii. 27, 36; v. 35; vi. 12 lovlo, 28, 42, 54; 
viii. 8. 

lolodzi, lolozi. See IvZudzo. 

Ion, salt. Mik, ii. 27; v. 35 ; vi. 12, 42; viii. 8. 
lovaria (meaning unknown). See Text i. (c). 
love, money. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 32; Mik, ii. 37 ; v. 35 ; vi. 12, 28, 42; 
vm. 9. 

lovodi~, to praise. Lovodil, he praises. Probably from Bum. 

Iduda, to praise. Cf. Mik., v. 36. 
lovoritea, lovoro, little coins, small change. See love, 
luja, Monday. Loc. luini, on Monday. Bum. lun%. J. 0. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 6; v. 33 ; Mik, v. 35. 

Hdjava, pipe. Bum., Ivlea. J. Q. L. 8., New Series, ii. 7 luiava ; 
Mik., ii. 27 IjuljdoU, 34 ledva ; v. 36 Vdva ; x. 6 (Hungarian 
Bomani), luiava. The suffix -ava is originally the Bumanian 
feminine article, a postponed, and linked to loan-words end¬ 
ing in a by means of a‘Hiatus aufhebender’ u {=v). Cf. 
Bum. haamdua, cloth, from Turkish baama. 
ltdjavitaa, little pipe. 

IvdudSo, lolodzi, loloii, flower. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; 

iv. 225; Mik., ii. 25 ; v. 35; vi. 28, 42 ; viii. 9. 
luludSoro, little flower. 

Mme, Vdmia, lumdj, world. Bum. lume. Mik, v. 35. 
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Iwngo, long; length. Rum. lung. J. Q. L. 8., v. 32 ; Mik., iL 29 ; 
V. 36; vi. 28. 

ma, but. Ma Ida vad/ra, but be takes a bucket Mr. Gilliat- 
Smitb informs me that this is Rumanian from Turkish. 
ma, not Mik., vL 13, 54; viil 9. See maMkar. 
maymnU, defiled, ceremonially unclean. Naj laM : mayriitU, it 
is not good: (it is) defiled. Mik., y. 36. Evidently a parti¬ 
ciple in -fi€vo<i from some loan-verb, but Miklosicb’s shot, 
Russian maratj, is rather wild. ? Turk, 
madSame (pL), drunk. See matjano. 

maj, ma, more. Rum. mai. J. O. L. 8., New Series, il 47; iv. 

225; V. 33; Mik., v. 36 ; vi. 28, 42, 54. 
majla, sea. Rum. Tnal, shore. Mik., ii. 26 mall. Or cf. Mik., 
viii. 13 mara. See ma/re. 
majo. May. 

makia, oil, grease. J. Q. L. 8., iv. 225. This looks like present 
2nd sing, of the verb. 

maJchr, to grease, paint, waterproof. Makhlo po-)(tan, waterproof 
cloth. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 225 maJdiava (re-formed from parti¬ 
ciple) ; V. 33 ; Mik., v. 36; vi. 13; viii. 10. 
mcUav-, to begin. J. G. L. 8., v. 33; Mik., v. 36; viii. 11; x. 29. 
Cf. Drindari lamaA, I begin, beside Mik., viii. 6, lemav, 

‘ schlagen.’ 

mami, grandmother. Mik., ii. 26, 49, 63, 64, 66; and cf. v. 36; 
viii. 11. 

mandzin, wealth. Mik., v. 37 ; viii. 12. 

mang-, to beg, request J. G. L. 8., v. 33; Mik., v. 37 ; vL 13,42 ; 
viii. 11. 

manro (guttural r), bread. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; Mik., it 
25,34,36; v. 37; vi. 13,28, 42, 54; viii. 12. 
manuS, manus, man. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; v. 33; Mik., 
ii. 34, 37 ; V. 37 ; vi. 29, 43, 50, 54; viii. 12. 
manuSkano, human. 

mar-, to beat Mardel, he beats (re-formed from participle). 

J. G. L. 8., V. 33; Mik., v. 37; vi. 29, 43; viii. 13. 
mardoro, rouble, dollar. Cf. Dobrowolski (Russian Romani) 
marde, roubles. I take this for a participle of mar-, meaning 
the beaten, struck, stamped thing; so too Mik., viii. 13. 
mardsi, Tuesday. Loc. mardsini, on Tuesday. Rum. marp,. 
J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6 ; v. 33 ; Mik., v. 37 marc. 
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mare, sea. Zuhel mareeko, seal, sea-lion. Slavonic, found in Gk. 
Rum. and Spanish Romani Rum. mare, Mik., ii. 26 md/tya ; 
viil 13 ma/ra. See majla. 
marko, postage stamp. Rum. marcd. 

maa, meat. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, il 48; v. 33; Mik., il 25; 

V. 37 ; vi. 13, 29, 43; viii. 13. 
maaek, month. Po maaek, by the month. Mik., viil 14. 
maMrika, seagull Explained as from maSo, fish, because it eats 
fish. For the termination cf. taapaarika. 
mdSina, mdSuna, lucifer match. 

maMkxvr, among, between. J. 0. L. 8., v. 33; Mik., ii. 36; v. 37; 
vi. 29; viii. 14. 

maSkar, maika, waist. J. G. L. 8., New Series, il 48; Mik., ii. 27 ; 
V. 37. 

maSkari, maalcari. They do not use this, but say it is a 8inte 
word for De le Devleakeri, Mother of God, the Virgin. 
maSo, fish. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 73; v. 33; Mik., ii. 25,36; v. 37 ; vi. 13, 
28; viil 10. 

maMkar, go on ! do not stop ! Said to one reciting a paramiti. 
Apparently an instance of ma with the imperative, which is 
not otherwise used in this dialect. See adzukar-, and cf. 
Mik., viii. 9. 

mdSwna. See mdMna. 

matjano, drunkard, contrasted with mato, drxmk. Cf. madzame. 
mato, drunk. Mik., v. 37; vi. 43; viii. 14. 

TnatSjov- Tnatjov-, to get drunk. Pili, matili, haj marde pe, they 
drank, got intoxicated, and fought one another. J. 0. L. 8., 
iv. 225; Mik., v. 37. 
mdtSwan, a Servian Gypsy. 

me, I. Acc. man. J. 0. L. 8., v. 33; MiL, ii. 24 ; v. 38 ; vl 13, 29, 
43, 50, 54; viii. 14. 

mek-, to let, allow. MeMl, it is allowed. Meg me, let me! 
J. G. L. 8., V. 33; Mik., il 34; v. 38; vl 29, 43, 54; 
viil 19. 

melalo, black, dirty. Melalo ai o pai adadjea, the sea is muddy 
to-day. Mik., v. 38; viii. 15. 
memdi. See momdi. 

memdji, monkey. Mik., il 49; vl 28; viii. 10. 
mer-, to die. Mik., v. 38; vl 13, 43; viil 15. See mulo. 
meri-, to win (a game). Meril o WorSo, Worso wins. Cf. Diez, 
Romance Dictionary, merir, to pay, recompense. I suspect. 
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however, that the MS. note has been misread, or the word 
misheard: read neriL from Hungarian. 
mia, a thousand. PI. mi. Rum. mie. J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 48; Mik., ii. 29 ; v. 38; viiL 16. 

milaj, summer. Po milaj, in summer. J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 6; Mik., ii. 27 ; v. 38; vi. 29, 43,50, 54 niktj ; viii. 25 nilaj. 
miljone, million. Rum. milion. 

mingi, ball, marble. Rum. minge. ■, 

mints, minds, miS, pudendum muliebre. MiS is the usual form. ' 

Never used like but with dava. Me lakri mindS. Zulia j 

ke mis khandela. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 48; iv. 226 ; 1 

Mik., viii. 16. 

mira, astonishment. Holy Wafer. Mira mangi, I wonder. Rum. < 

mira. Rum. mir. Holy Oils. Cf. Mik., v. 38, miri, to wonder. 
miro, muro, msro, mo, my. Miro is rare. J. G. L. S.v. 33; Mik., 

V. 39; vi. 13 mindro, 14 mro, 29 mnrd, 50; viii. 17. 
misali, table. J. G. L. S., iv. 226 ; v. 33; Mik., ii. 34; v. 38; viii. 16. 
mismeri, mizmeri, noon. Pala mismeri, in the afternoon. 

J. G. L. 8., V. 33; Mik., v. 38; vi. 29, 43; viii. 17. 
misto, miSto, miatoj, well. J. G. L. 8., v. 33; Mik., ii. 36; v. 39 ; 

vi. 14, 54; viii. 17. 
mis. See mints, 
mo. See miro. 

mo;^o, chest, large box, coffin. J. G. L. 8., iv. 219; Mik., vi. 14, 

29; viii. 18 mosto. 

mol, wine. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; v. 33; Mik., ii. 25; 

V. 39; vi. 29, 43, 50, 54; viii. 18. 
onolitva, prayer. Rum. moliftva. Cf Mik., vi. 29 moli, to ask. 
moliva, lead. Mik., ii. 27; vi. 50; viii. 18 moliit. 
moloti, moljati, wine. Diminutive of mol. Vaillant, 369 moUti. 
momeli, memeli, candle. PI. momelia. J. G. L. 8., v. 33; Mik., v. 

39; vi. 14, 29, 43, 50; viii. 18. 
mor-, to rub. Mik., viii. 19. Cf murav-. 
moro, comrade. J. G. L. 8., iv. 226. 

mortSi, mntSi, skin, leather. Fahrika mortSengi, leather factory. 

J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; Mik., ii. 25; v. 39; vi. 14, 29, 

43; viii. 18. 

moto-, muto-, inotin-, motor-, motardjov-, to relate, say, speak. 

Motav, I will relate. Mutodja, he related. So mot’ros, what 
do you say ? Moto, relate! J. G. L. 8 ., v. 33; Mik., vi. 43 ; 
viii. 19 ‘Das Wort ist dunkel.’ 
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mudar-, mudarar-, to kill Mik., ii. 28; t. 39 ; vi. 14, 29, 43; viii. 
20 murdcU. See murdar-. 

mui, face, mouth. Dat. moste. J. 0. L. S., New Series, ii. 48; 

iv. 73; Mik., ii 25, 37; v. 39; vi. 14, 29, 43, 50; viii. 19. 
muial, from opposite. Me dem lea muial, I upset it. From 
miamuiaZ. Mik., viii. 19, s.v. muji Paspati, 347. 
mvXo, dead. Participle of mer-. MiL, ii. 37; v. 39; vi. 43, 54. 
nmlt. See de mvM, and cf. Mik., v. 39. 

mungaretao, donkey. Rum. mdgdri^. J. G. L. S., iv. 226; Mik., 
ii. 25; v. 36; vi. 28. 

mv/rav-, to perform one’s toilet. Muradje lea, they shaved him. 

J. G. L. S., iv. 226; Mik., viii 19. See mor-, and cf. rum-, 
murdar-, to kill. J. G. L. S., iv. 226 ; v. 33. See mudar-. 
muro. See miro. 

mua, muaa, must. Muaa te del, he must give. Mik., v. 40 (where 
he derives the word from Little Russian); vi. 14. 
muakat, muscle, biceps. Cf. Mik., viii. 20 rrmai. I cannot explain 
the termination, but cf. Polish muazka. 
muatdtaa, muatrj&ta, moustache. Rum. muatal&. J. Q. L. S., 
New Series, ii. 48; Mik., ii. 37; vi. 43. 
muStika, muStoka, muMaka, mvMuko, cigarette-holder. Rum. 
mu^tuc from Gorman Mwndatiick (? by way of some Slavonic 
tongue). 

mutar-, to micturate, ^aia te mutarel pe. Mik., viii. 21. 

muto-. See moto-. 

mutraa, face, mouth. Rum. mutrd. 

mutH. See mortSi. 

m'&ts, mutaa, cat. Rum. mi^. Mik., ii. 25; v. 40. 
msro. See miro. 

na, not. The word is used (1) in dependant clauses : te na len 
man, lest they take me. In main clauses irregularly instead 
of tSi, as in na dav, I will not give. (2) in prohibitions: 
na ker lea, don’t do it. There seems to be one instance of 
the preservation of ma in prohibitions (see maM,kar). See 
the Grammar, iv. § 6. Mik., iL 34; v. 40; vi. 14, 43; viii. 21. 
See naj, naa. 

naia, naiS, ndjia, thanks. Naia le Devleake, thank God. Naii 
take, thank you, J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 48; iv. 226; v. 33 ; 
Mik., V, 40; vi. 43; viii. 21. Only found in Rumanian Romani, 
and of unknown origin. 
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naj, finger, top of finger (not ‘ nail ’). J. 0. L. 8., New Series, iL 48; 
Mik., ii. 34; v. 40; vi. 29, 43, 50, 54; viiL 21. 

naj, is not. Naj ma, I have not Naj Ttonik khere, there is no one 
at home. See na, nda. 

ndjka, brother-in-law! Form of address used by a wife to her 
husband’s brother. Cf. Sugoro. Bum. diminutive of nana, 
aunt. 

najuv-, to swim. Me ianait te TtajuvaU, I know how to swim. 
NajUem haj Sudrilem, I went swimming and caught a chill. 
J. G. L. 8 ., V. 33; Mik., v. 40; vi. 43; viii. 22 nand. ■ 

nak, nose. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 73; Mik., il 25, 34, 37; v. 41; vi. 14, 
29, 43, 50, 54, 56; viii. 22. 

nak-, to lose. Mik., v. 41; vi. 43; viii. 22 nak, to pass. 
nangoro, naked. Mik., ii. 36; v. 41; viii. 22. 
naa, was not Mik., v. 41. See na, naj. 

nasfalo, nasvalo, sick, ilL J. G. L. 8., iv. 226; v. 33; Mik., v. 41; 
vL 14, 29; viii. 23. 

naati, it is impossible. J. G. L. 8., v. 33; Mik, vi. 43. See aMi, 
daiti. 

naaul, bad. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6; v. 33; Mik., ii. 26; v. 41. 
naavalihi, sickness. Mik., vi. 14, 29. 

not4-, to run. Te phaharol, naida, if it catches fire, we shall run. 

J. G. L. 8., V. 33; Mik., ii. 28; v. 41; vi. 14, 29, 54; viii. 23. 
nepea (a ghost-word translated ‘ now ’). J. G, L. 8., iv. 226 taken 
from the story on p. 233: iaS nepea Sorori : read aUena pea. 
nevo, new. nevo Son, new moon. Mik., ii. 36; v. 41; vi. 29; viii. 24 
nikeluime, nickel-plated. Bum. nikel, nickel. 
nikl-, to take out Niklava tut, I will take (guide) you. Mik., ii. 

26 inklin ; viii. 25 nik. See snkli-. 
ninger-, to carry. See linger-, 
nipote, grandson. Bum. nepot, grandson : nephew. 
nits, nitSi, no, not. Used for ‘ not a bit of it,’ in emphatic denial. 
Vej nits, or not Bum. nicK, neither. J. G. L, 8., v. 33; Mik., 
V. 41; vi. 15, 29, 43; viii. 24 ni. 

njantso, Germany. Bum. neam^ a German. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 11; Mik., ii. 65 njamco', vi. 43; viii. 25 ninco. 
numaj, numa, only. Bum. numaX. Mik., v. 41. 
nskszi-, to be angry. Bum. necdji. Mik., v. 42. 

0 (article), the. Fem. i. Oblique le, ol. Mik., v. 42; vi. 15. See 
Grammar. 
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oxto, eight. Oxto-war-deS, eighty. J. 0. L. S., New Series, ii. 48; 

V. 34; Mik., ii. 29; viii. 26. 
okote, there. Mik., v. 42; vL 27. See kothe, othe. 
onga/ra. See angrs. 

opral, up. £a amenge opral, let us go on the upper deck. Oproi 
maa, telal mas, ande moMxx/r martSi, (riddle) a man on horse¬ 
back. Mik., ii. 34; y. 42. 

opre, up, upon, on. Tsirde opre tje papvMia, puU on your shoes. 

J. 0. L. 8., y. 34; Mik., ii. 29; y. 43; yi 30, 44; yiii. 26. 
wde. See urde. 

othe, there. Mik., y. 43. See ohote, kothe. 
oWd, spectacles. Russian. 

oH, dii, stomach (polite for par). DvMal tSo o£i, does your 
stomach ache ? (said to a child). J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 
47; Mik., ii. 28, 34 odi ; y. 42; yi. 64. 

pahdj. See phahoj. 

pagav-, pagar-. See phag-. 

paho, baho, ice. J. 0. L. 8., iy. 222. Pott, ii. 344. 

pai, water. /. G. L. 8., iy. 226; y. 34; Mik., ii. 25, 34, 36; y. 43 ; 
yi. 15 (pani), 30, 44, 50, 54 (pa/nji), 66. See pani. 

paj. See pe. 

pal, pala, after, back, behind. Me kerav pal o vas, I ‘ ring the 
changes,’ lit. act behind the hand. Pala mismeri, in the after¬ 
noon. Palal, from behind. Maj palal, later on. Mik., y. 43 ; 
yi. 16, 30, 44; yiiL 30. See palpale, pale, 
pal&nka, penny (once ‘ sixpence ’). Cf. Rum. palamgd, partition. 

Cf. Yaillant, pal, centime. See haraj. 
pale, again. J. 0. L. 8., y. 28. See pala, palpale. 
paler, park, estate. J. 0. L. 8., iy. 226. 

palvia, palm of the hand, box on the ear, buffet. Rum. palmd. 

J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; Mik., y. 43; yi 64. 
palpale, afterwards, again, back, in return. Angle palpale, there 
and back (of a return ticket). Mik., ii 27; y. 43; yi 30. 
See pala, pale. 

j)and£, pam,£, fiye. PanSe herSengo, fiye years old. J. 0. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 48; y. 34; Mik., ii. 29; y. 43; yiii 31. 
pani, water. J. O. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; iy. 226. See pai. 
panro (guttural r), silken. See pharuno. 
papua, grandfather. Mik., yi. 15; yiii. 32. 
papulae, paputso, doll. Rum. pdpujd. 

yOL. VII.—NO. III. N 
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paputS, paputSi, shoe. PI. paputiia. Rum. papxic. J. G. L. S., 
New Series, ii. 6, 48; Mik., v. 44. 

parax^da, paraxddo, steamboat. Russian paroxdd. J. 6. L. S., 
iv. 226. 

paramiti, paramitSi, tale. PL paramitse. J. G. L. S., iv. 227; 
Mik., V. 44; vi. 44. 

paraM'Ai, Friday. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 6; v. 28; Mik., v. 
44; vi. 44. 

parav-, to split. See phar-. 
pamiar-, to tin (sciL to whiten). Cf. 

pamo, white. Doparnd, very white. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 

48; Mik., ii. 27, 36; v. 44; vi. 15, 30, 44, 54; viii. 32. 
paruv-, to change. Mik., v. 44; viiL 33. 

pamria (pL), strides, steps. Rum. pas. J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 10; Mik., vi. 54. 

pa^, half. Pai manro, half a loaf Mik., v. 44; vi. 44. See 
dopaS. 

paM, beside, near. J. G. L. S., v. 28; MiL, ii. 34; v. 44; vi. 15, 
30; viii. 34. 

paMer-, to squat down, recline. Mik., vi. 15 pa^llo, 44; viii. 34, 
S.V. paSlo. See puSLo. 
paSov-, to approach. MiL, v. 44; viii. 34. 
paSrat, paSrajtji, midnight. See paS, ddpaS and ralli. 
pato, bed. Rum. pat. J. G. L. S., iv. 227; Mik., ii. 34, 36; v. 44 ; 
vi. 51; viii. 35. 

patrAdji, Easter. MiL, ii. 53; vi. 44. Paspati, 417. 
patSa, permission (so Ldzo Demeter through the medium of 
French). Milanko gave Russian drugc^ mjesto, another place, 
and added something about speaking to the police. The 
idea is that of a police permit to reside. Cf perhaps Rum. 
pact, contract. 
patSe, peace. Rum. pace. 

patSi-, to permit. PaUiv tu, I permit you, reply to jsrtisar, 
excuse me! 

paMivalo, trustworthy. MiL, v. 44; vi. 30. 
pat^-, to believe. J. G. L. S., v. 34; MiL, ii. 28; v. 44; viii. 35. 
pe, at, on, in. With article po (masc.), paj (fern.), jje, pel (pL). Also 
used as a distributive, pojek, one at a time. Po dui, two at 
a time. Rum. pe. J. G. L. S., v. 28; Mik., if 29, 36; v. 44; 
vi. 15, 30, 44; viii. 50. 

pe, sister. Voc. peni, penie. PI. peja. J. G. L. S., New Series, 
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ii. 48; v. 34; Mik., ii. 26; v. 46; vi. 16, 44, 54; viii. 41 
phen. 

peleo, cooked. PI. peke. Mik., v. 45; vi 30; viii. 36. 
per-, to fall. Pelim I fell (ill). J. 0. L. S., v. 29; Mik., ii. 34; v. 
45; vi. 15, 30; viii. 36. For the phrase in Text ii. (a), ia 
per tele, glossed ‘go to bed,’ cf. Mik., ii. 28 perteljait, ‘ich 
lege mich.’ 

per, per, belly. J. 0, L. S., New Series, ii. 48. Mik., ii. 35; v. 51; 
vi. 45, 55; viii. 37. 

perina, pillow. Rum. per(i)nd. Pott, ii. 357; Mik., v. 45. 
pero, piro, pen. Rum. perie, brush. 
pfund, pound. German Pfund. See pund. 
phab-, phabar-, phaba/tyov-, to bum, make a fire. Phabdl, he is 
scorching himself. Phaho', you are scorching yourself. Te 
phabarol, naSaa, if it catches fire, we shall run. J. G. L. S., 
V. 34; Mik., v. 45; vi. 30, 44, 50; viii 38. 
phabalin, apple-tree. Mik., v. 45; vi. 16, 44. 
phaboj, apple. Mik., ii. 34, 36; v. 45; vi. 16, 44; viii. 38. 
phag-, pagav-, pagar-, phang-, to break Phago, phagado, phagilo, 
broken. J. G. L. S., v. 34; Mik., v. 45; vi. 44; viii. 38. 
phal, plank, board. Pott, ii. 361; Mik., vi. 44; viii. 39. 
phand-, pamdav-, pandar-, to shut. Pandavel, it will be shut. 
Te phandavel lee, to get (the consul) to imprison him. 
J. G. L. S., iv. 226; Mik., v. 45; vi. 30, 44 phandado, 54; 
viii. 39. 

phxmdibS, imprisonment, prison. Mik., vL 44. 
phang-. See phag-. 

phar-, parav-, to split. Kotora paravel o zaro, the sugar is 
broken in pieces. Pharadi kskavi, cracked kettle. Pharadi, 
a slit: used in describing an operation for appendicitis. 
Pharadi appears to be in use among the women with the 
meaning mindz ; cf. Paspati, paravdi. Pharadi also means 
‘ deflowered ’ (of a virgin). Mik., v. 46; vi. 30, 44; viii. 40. 
phar, silk. Mik., viii. 40. 

pharo, heavy, difiScult, sorrowful, sad. Mik., ii. 29; v. 11; vi. 16, 
30, 44, 50; viii. 40. 

•pkarvMO, silken. Mik., viii. 40. See panro. 
phen-, to say. J. G. L. 8., v. 34; Mik., ii. 36; v. 46; vi. 16; 
viii. 41. 

phral, brother. Yoo. phrala. Voc. ^\. phralale. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 48; v. 34; Mik., ii. 26; v. 49; vi. 16, 44, 55; viii. 43. 
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phurd-, to blow. J. 0. L. 8., v. 84; Mik., v. 46; vi 16, 81, 44; 
viii. 44. 

phurdiM, lungs. 

phv/rimata, old age. Mik., v. 47; xi. 7; xil 6. 
phv/rjov-, to grow old. 

phuro, old (of persons). J. G. L. 8., v. 34; Mik., iL 26,35; v. 47 ; 
vi. 16, 31, 44; viii. 45. 

phuv, puv, earth, ground. Pe fatea la puxdatji, on the face of 
the earth. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; v. 34; Mik., ii. 26, 36; v. 46 ; 
vi. 31, 44, 51, 55, 56; viii. 46. 

pi-, to drink. PUjem, I have drunk. J. G. L. 8., iv. 73; v. 34; 

Mik., ii. 24, 36; v. 47; vi. 16, 31, 44; viii. 46. 
pibd, a drink. PimdstM, potable. 

piperi, pepper. Rum. piper. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; Mik,, vi. 45. 
pir-, to walk. Mik., v. 46; vi. 16, 31, 44; viii. 42. 
piramno, pirano, lover. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; Mik., v. 47; viii. 
48. 

pirango, barefoot. 8i hut pirange ando Liverpool, many go 
barefoot in Liverpool. Mik., viii. 47. 
piro. See punro. 
piro, pen. See pero. 

pirome, (?) cracked. Past participle in -/ievo<{, perhaps from Rum. 
pirdi. Polacek said he thought it meant ‘ to clean a kettle by 
putting it on tbe fire ’: so, ‘ cleansed by fire.’ Rum. pirjoli, 
to set on fire. 

pi£kiri, towel. Paspati, 439 piehkdlia, ‘ les franges du drap gros- 
sier de la tente.’ Perhaps in our dialect a fringed towel. 
piili, stupefied, unconscious. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227. 
piSom, flea. Mik., ii. 54, 55; v. 47; vi. 45; viii. 54. 
piSot, bellows. Mik., vi. 45; viii. 48. 
pivlo, widower. Mik., viii. 43. 
pjeSta, Budapest. 

plai, mountain. PI. plaja. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; Mik., ii, 26, 37; 

V. 47 ; vi. 31, 51. 
platea, camp. German Platz. 

plaUe-, to give pleasure. PlatSajdmo, I will give pleasure: for 
plaUea'S, me. (Similarly ambolda me, I will return; trdda 
me, I will send.) Rum. pldce. Cf. Constantinescu, Song 69 
placedl-ma. 

{po) reflexive pronoun. Once pes W6is used for the acc. pi. (cf. 
s.v. nepes), and pestji was once used where the sense requires 
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the plural, peatji voja te ksren, to do their pleasure. Ascoli, 
108, and his Sttulj CrUici, il 295. 
po (distributive). See pe. 

podo, bridge. Rum. pod. Mik., iL 28,34, cf. 54 ‘ Hausboden,’ v. 48. 
pogano, unclean. See bogonen. 

pogrebo, cellar. Russian pogreb. Cf. Rum. pogreba/nie, funeral. 
poharo, poharho, porha/rho, tumbler. Rum. pahar. J. 0. L. S., 
New Series, iv. 48; iv. 227; MiL, v. 43. 
poj(tan, tent-cloth, cloth. Mik., vi. 16, 45; viii. 50. 
pdlogu, mosquito-curtain. Rum. p6log, bed-tester, bed-curtain. 
pomoma, funeral feast Rum. pomand, funeral feast; pomeni, to 
commemorate. Mik., ii. 28 (Opfer) ; v. 48 {Almoaen). 
pompa, pump. Rum. pompd. 

poniava, carpet The suffix -ava is used in lul^ava (q.v.). If it 
is not a suffix here, then cf Russian ponjava, linen petticoat 
of peasant women, and Hungarian ponyva., tarpaulin. 
porharho. See poharo. 
pori, tail Mik., ii. 34, 54; v. 48; viii 51. 

pormo, then, thereupon. Rum. wrmd, step. Cf Rum. Ut urmd, 
at last. Mik., ii 28 peti/rma. 

poaiti, positji, pocket Poaitiako diHo, pocket handkerchief 
Mik., v. 50; viii. 51. 

poatdva, cashmere cloth. Rum. poatav. 

poSa, necktie. Servian poku Cf Anglo-Rom. poSnekua. 

poSti/n, fur-coat. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48; Mik., iL 34, 67; 

V. 49; vi. 31; viii. 52. 
potr-, to open. See puter-. 

potSin-, to pay. Mik., v. 49; vi. 16, 31, 45; viii. 50. See putSin-. 
praxo, sand. Slavonic. Mik., vi. 16; viii. 52. 
prahoaar-, to bury. Mik., v. 49. 

prama, valuables. A word used by certain so-called ‘ Greek ’ 
Gypsies in South America. Greek irpar/pa. 
proa-, to mock, turn to ridicule, (hence) to banish, ‘send to 
Coventry.’ Praaal, praael, he will banish. Faspati, 445; 
Mik., viii. 52. Cf J. G. L. 8 ., iv. 290, ‘ Prasen (Beschimpfen) 
auf seine Tote, aus des Prasenden Frau—ohne Abwehr.’ 
praaaibi, banishment. Faspati, 445; Mik., vi. 31. 
praaamoa, libel. Cf Mik., vi. 31. 

praaando, banished. In the Greek Romani of Faspati the parti¬ 
ciple is praaano. The intrusive d in our form may be due to 
confusion with the gerund. 
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praaar-, to win, 

prast-, to run. Mik,, v. 49; vi, 16, 31, 45, 56; viiL 62. 
prci&xii, praSkia, pi. praSave, ribs, hence ‘ heart ’ as the seat of the 
affections, stomach. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, iL 48, where 
the editorial correction should be deleted. Paspati, 415 
pashavrd ; Mik., v. 44 paSvaru ; vi. 54; viii. 34 paSavro. 
prez^nto, a gift. Possibly picked up from English. I have only 
heard the word from Mflos Ts6ron who feels some delicacy 
about direct begging, but gladly receives a coin under the 
fiction that he will shortly go and purchase with it ek 
prezento. 

prikasa, misfortune. Rum. (vulg.) pricaz, sorrow. Cf. J. 0. L. 8., 
V. 29 bregagki. 

prindzar-, prindzav-, prizar, to recognise. Vo prinSavda tvi, he 
recognises you. Ko khsr priSardo, at a house you know of. 
Mik., V. 50; vi. 45; viii. 63. 

prinUani, prinSane, eyebrows. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; Mik,, v. 56. 
proba, sample. Rum. probd, Mik., v. 50. 
probitaa, small sample. 

pruno, plum. Rum. prund. Mik., vi. 31, 45. 
pujo, pujotsa, chicken. Rum. Mik., v. 50; vi. 31, 46, 51. 

pulpa, thigh. Rum. pulpd, calf. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48. 
pund. See pfund. 

pwnro (guttural r), piro, foot, leg. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 48 ; 
iv. 73; V. 29 ; Mik., ii. 24, 34, 37; v. 48; vi. 16, 31, 45, 51, 65; 
viii. 47. 

purano, old (of things). Mik., ii. 36; vi. 45, 51, 55; viii. 53. 
pwrimata. See phurimata. 

piurum, onion. Mik., ii. 53, 54, 66; vi. 31, 45; viii. 53. 
pumv-, to prick. Pusavel msro praSait, it pricks my stomach. 
Mik., vi. 32, 45; viii. 45. 

pui-, to ask. Pu^ lestar, ask him. Pv^ katar o Anton, enquire of 
Mr. Winstedt. Mik., ii. 35; v. 50; vi. 31, 44; viii. 43. See 
also puti-. 

puSka, gun. Dav puSka, I shoot. Rumanian pvscd. J. G. L. 8., 
iv. 227 ; Mik., v. 50; viii. 53. 

puSlo, lying. PuSlo ando pato, lying on the bed. See paMer-. 
puSumsko, woollen. Mik., v. 49 poSom, ‘ Wolle ’; vi. 31 x>oSom, 45 
poS6m ; viii. 51. 

puter-, potr-, putr-, butar, to open, untie. In Text iii. (a) te 
puterdaU trin komburia, let me untie three knots, pvderdait 
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is a re-formation from the participle. Mik., v. 60; vi. 16, 
82, 46; viii. 46; ix. 33. 

puU-, to ask J. G. L. 8., iv. 227; v. 34. See pv^-. 
jmtSirb-, to pay. J. 0. L. 8 ., iv. 227. See potSin-. 
puv. See phuv. 
psr. See per. 

rai, lady. For rani. Mik., v. 61; vi. 17. 

rai, the shaft or axle of a spit. See bttsnja, Mik, viiL 66 rai, 
S.V. ran ‘ Stab.’ 

raj, gentleman. Bos, properly the acc. sing., occurs once as 
nominative. 0 raj o bcvro, raj baro, policeman. Mik., ii. 35 ; 
V. 61; vi. 17, 32, 46; viii. 64. 

rajkano, beautiful. J. G. L. 8., iv. 230; Mik, v. 61. 
raha, crab. Kum. roc. Mik, v. 62. 

raid-, to find. J. G. L. 8., iv. 227. Re-formed from the participle. 
See aralch-. 

raMo (m.), raldi (f.). child. Rakloro (diminutive). Mik, iL 36,37 ; 
V. 61; vi. 17, 61, 66; viii. 66. 

rang-, to scratch. Ranglim, I scratched. Mik., ii. 66 rondel ; vi. 
32 rand, 45 rand ; viii. 55 rand. 

rano, early. Raninko (diminutive). Slavonic. Mik., vi. 45; 
viii. 66. 

raSai, wife of a priest. PL raSaia. 

raSaj, priest, schoolmaster. PI. raSa. Mik, ii. 28, 36; v. 52; 
vL 17, 32, 51; viii. 56. 

rataa, a duck. Rum. ra^, Mik, ii. 25, 31, 35, 55; v. 61; vi. 51; 
viii. 54. 

ratSi, rafji, rat, rjat, night. J. G. L. 8., v. 34; Mik, ii. 27; v. 53 ; 

vi. 17, 32, 45, 51, 55; viii. 56. Cf. arat. 
ratSiar-, to spend the night. Mik., v. 62. 

retija, spirits. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 7; iv. 227; v. 34; Mik, 
vi. 32, 51. See araUia. 
rhil, peditum. Mik., v. 53; viii. 61. 

rhing (masc.), old woman. Cf. Caccini, 1 Romi, page 20, i rhing, 
culo. 

rhod-, rod-, rhodin-, to seek. Rhodind, he seeks. Rhoden butii, 
they are seeking work. J. G. L. 8., v. 34; Mik., ii. 28; v. 52 ; 
vL 17, 32, 45, 65; viii. 68. 

ri-n, file. Mod. Gk. pmW. Paspati, rin, ‘ rabot.’ Mik, vi. 45. 
rjat. See ratSi. 
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ro-. See rov-. 

roho, slave. PL robvla, robv/ria, glossed ‘thieves.’ Rum. rob, 
slave. Mik., v. 52. 

roxct'ini, coat. J. Q. L. 8., iv. 73; Pott, ii. 271. Cf. Anglo-Rom. 
roxinja, trousers. 

roibS, weeping. Roimasa, with weeping. See rov-. 

roj, spoon, shovel J. O. L. 8 ., iv. 73; Mik., il 35, 36; v. 52 ; 

vL 17, 32, 45, 51, 55; viii. 58. 
rojta, skirt. J. O. L. 8., iv. 228. Cf. rokie. 
rokie, dress, skirt. Rum. rochie. Mik., v. 52. 
rom, man, Gypsy. Voc. roma and a rom. Amare roma, our tribe 
of Gypsies. Xorax^ni rom, Mohammedan Gypsies. J. 0. L. 8., 
iv. 73; V. 34; Mik., il 24,35,37 ; v. 52; vi. 17,32,45, 56; viil 58. 
romanea, in the Gypsy language. Kaj sikilan romanes, where 
did you learn Romani ? Hramoaar vareso romanez (from a 
letter dictated by a Gypsy. F. Poldcek’s spelling), write 
something in Romani Mik., v. 52; vi. 51. 
roma/no, Gypsy (adj.). Romai kris, Gypsy tribunal J. G. L. 8., 
iv. 73 ; Mik., v. 52. 

ronrni, wife. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; iv. 73 ; Mik., ii. 24, 35, 
37 ; V. 52 ; vl 17, 32, 46. 
r6nd£etu, thunder. Rum. ronifli, to crack. 

roao, rose. Rum. rosA. In Text iii. (e) roai may be connected 
with this word, but it is not likely. 
rota, wheel. Rum. rota. Mik., ii. 35, 36 ; v. 52 ; vi. 26, 46. 
rov-, ro-, to weep. Gerund roindo, weeping. J. G. L. 8., iv. 229; 

Mik., ii. 24, 35, 36 ; v. 53; vi. 17, 32, 46; viil 59. 
rovli, stick. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; iv. 73 ; Mik., il 25; v. 

53; vl 17, 32, 46 ; viil 60. 
rudisar-, to pray. Rum. ruga. Mik., v. 53. 
rukh, tree. Known but not much used. Said to be purano aXav. 

They insisted on the aspirate. Mik., viii. 59. 
rum-, to shave. Polacek said mv/r- is only used for ‘ to clean.’ 
See mur-. 

rundii, big (of feet). A doubtful word; but cf. Mik., vi. 46 rsuza, 
Magen, from Rum. rdnzd. 

rup, silver. Mik., il 27, 36 ; v. 53; vi. 32, 46, 51; viil 60. 
rupunia, whores. Perhaps Rum. rupturd, whore (lit. torn). 
rupuno, of silver. Fern, rupui. Mik, v. 53; vi. 46. 
ruadlia, Pentecost. Rum. RuaaliK. 

ruv, ruw, wolf. Mik., il 25; v, 53; vi. 17, 32, 46, 55 ; viii. 60. 
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9a, alL See ear. 

adbato, Saturday. Sahatoni, on Saturday. J. G. L. S., New 
Series, iL 6; v. 34; Mik., v. 64; vi 46. 

9ajbiro, policeman. Probably a mishearing or misreading of raj 
hovro. See raj. But cf. J. 0. L, S., iv. 291 Saihidjo. Hung. 
8zdi, mug, mouth, and bir6, judge, may be the source. 

9ako, each, every, all. Sako djea, for ever. J. 0. L. S., v. 34; Mik., 
viil 61. 

aa^ca, willow. Hum. salcie. 
aangla, apron. A doubtful word. 

eano, eando, slim, slender. Mik., ii. 26 ; vi. 18, 32, 46 ; viii. 61. 
aap, snake. Mik., ii. 25, 56, 65; v. 54; vi. 46, 55; viii. 62. 
aapui, soap. Hum. sdpun. Mik., ii. 56; v. 54; viii. 62. 
ear, how ? like, as. Sar buSol, how is he called ? what is his name ? 
J. 0. L. S., V. 34; Mik., ii. 35, 36; v. 64; vi. 18, 32, 46; 
viii 62. 

ear, eor, ea, alL PL aavore. 0 FreStik phendias but sastimaa tuks, e 
aavorenge le kompa/niake, Fre^tik said much health to thee, and 
to all of the company. Sa mari kompania, all our company. 
J. 0. L. S., V. 34; Mik., ii. 24; v. 64; viii. 63. 
ear, than. Maj laSo aar . . ., better than . . . 
aaranda, forty. J. Q. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49. Mik., ii. 29; viii. 62. 
aaatam, iron. Mik., ii. 27; v. 54; vi 32, 46, 51; viii. 70. 
aaato, well, healthy. SaMo aim, naia le Devleake, I am well, thank 
God. Mik., V. 64; vi. 18, 32, 46, 55; viii 70. 
aaatimoa, health. Pe aaatimaate, your health! Saatimaaa, good¬ 
bye, lit. (go) with health. Saatimenaa, good-bye to you (pL). 
jlia aa^timaaa, good-bye. Mik., vi. 46. 
aaativaato, healthy. Saativaate, good-bye (pi). Mik., viii. 95 s.v. 
veato. 

aaatjov-, to get well Saatjol, it will get well. 
aaatruno, of iron. Fern, aaatrui. Mik., v. 54; vi. 32, 46, 51. See 
aaatam. 

aavo, which. Savengo fabrika, a manufactory of what sort of 
goods ? Mik., ii 35, 36 ; v. 54; vi 18, 32, 46, 51, 55 ; viii 63. 
aavore, all. Mik., viii. 63. See aar. 

adeno, green. J. G. L. 8 ., iv. 232; v. 35; Mik., ii. 27; v. 66; 
vi 8, 48. 

aemo, yemo, dear, beloved. 8jemo ai lea te beiel kothe, he likes 
sitting there. Perhaps from Hum. aeamd, value. Cf. Mik., 
V. 54 aama, ‘ Hechenschaft, Acht.’ 
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sias, health ! Cf. the 2^agundi^i aiaa, aiah, said in drinking. It is 
a corruption of modern Greek ek yetdv pronounced iaid. 
sigo, quickly. Mik., ii. 65 ; v. 57 ; vi. 18, 32,46 ; viil 64. Cf. fuga. 
aik-, aikjov-, to show, teach, (passive) to learn. Kaj aikUan 
Romanea, where did you learn Romani ? J. G. L. S., v. 35 
taigav- ; Mik., ii. 35 ; v. 54; vi. 18, 32 ; viiL 64. 
ainte, German Gypsies. This word is not known by all; those 
who use it probably picked it up in Germany. Mik., viii. 65. 
aivo, grey. Russian aivi. 
ajenw. See aemo. 

akafidi, table, large silver tray. J. G. L. S., iv. 228; Mik., vi. 55. 
akala, stair-case. 

akatolaki, akatulka, akakulka, akatunka, little box. Rum. acatulcd. 
akhak. See khak. 

akomia, boots. J. G. L. S., iv. 228; Mik., viii. 72. 
akripka, fiddle. TH hoMvaU akripkaaa, I don’t play the fiddle. 
Rum. acripkd. Mik., v. 55. 

aluga, servant. Rum. alugd. Mik., ii. 56; v. 56; viiL 66. 
aluSba, service, employment. Rum. alujbd. Mik, v. 56. 
aluzin-, to serve (in the army). Rum. aluji. Mik., v. 56 ; vi. 33; 
viii. 66. 

ao, what. So te kerav, what shall I do ? J. G. L. S., New Series, 
ii. 49 ; v. 35; Mik., ii. 36; v. 56 ; vi. 18, 33, 46; viii. 66. 
aoba, room. Rum. aohd, a stove; in Transylvania it means a room. 
It occurs also in Hungarian, meaning a room. J. G. L. S., v. 
35; Mik, vi. 33, 51. Constantinescu, p. 9, ai te dea yog le 
aobate, and that you light the stove. 
aoboldk, rat. Darajlim katar aobolok, I was frightened at a rat. 
Rum. aobol, mole. 

sode, how many ? Sode tSaso, what is the time ? Mik, v. 56. 
See de. 

aokro, father-in-law. Rum. socru. Mik., x. 3. 
aor. See ear. 

aoati, drawers. Mik., ii. 35, 36, 56, 57; v. 56; vi. 33, 46, 55; viii 
67; J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 49. 
adate, aostje, why ? J. G. L. S., iv. 228; Mik, viii. 66. Cf. so. 
aov-, to sleep. Sutia lasa, he slept with her. J. G. L. S., v. 35; 

Mik, ii 24; v. 56; vi. 18, 33, 46, 55 ; viii 67. 
apid-, apidav-, to push. Spidd, push! Te na apidea, please don’t 
push. Spidavel o pai, the water is agitated (of the sea with 
foaming waves). Mik., v. 56; viii. 68. 
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stadji, hat. J. G. L. 8., iv. 73; Mik., ii. 36 stagi ; v. 57; vi. 18, 33, 
51, 52; viii. 68. 

stahiTia, beer-glass. Slavonic. Mik., v. 57; viii. 68. 

8tato, body. Rum. stat, stature. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 228. 
stimitaa, bug. Rum. stelnita. 

stingo, left. Pe stingo, to the left. Rum. stdng. Mik., ii. 27 ; v. 
57; vi. 46; viii. 69. 

stradSa, police. Dine pe stradza a/nde Italia (glossed), they were 
handed over to the Italian police. Rum. stregdr, constable. 
Mik., V. 57. 

strcyno, stranger. Constantinescu has streino. 
strimfa, strimfe, stockings. German 8triimpfe. 
strugoro, bunch of grapes. Rum. strugur. J. G. L. 8., iv. 228. 
suimos, sewing. See suv-. 

svluma, straw. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 7 ; iv. 73; Mik., ii. 26, 
35; V. 57; vi. 33; viii. 69. 

sumerdzi, sumsdzi, a pledge. Mik., viii. 65, simadi. Cf. 
zumardi. 

sumnakdj, gold. Mik., ii. 27, 35; v. 56 ; vi. 51; viii. 68. 
sumnahiTw, golden. Mik., ii. 35 ; v. 56; vi. 51. 
snno, dream. J. G. L. 8., New Series, iii. 231; Mik., ii. 57 ; v. 56; 
vi 33, 51; viii. 67. 

sunto, holy, saint. 8unto Del, holy God. Mik., viii. 69 svunto. 
sutia, past tense of sov-. 

SUV-, to sew. J. G. L. 8., iv. 228; Mik., ii 28; v. 57 ; vi 18, 51. 
suw, needle. Mik., ii 27, 57; vi. 18, 46 ; viii. 69. 
svento, holy. Mik., ii. 56; v. 55; viii. 69 svunto. See sunto. 
sveto, holy. 8veti duj^. Holy Ghost. 

svirajtSi, musician. Servian svirafi. Cf. J. G. L. 8., New Series, 
i. 221. Lizo Dem^ter told me this was not a Romano alav 
but Servian. 

Sad-. See tSad-. 

Saj, it is possible. Saj te kerait, I can do. ^aj keren les, they can 
do it. Mik., V. 58 ; vi. 33, 46, 51; viii. 70. 

Saj, S^, Sij, girl. PI. Saje. TSumidja Sea, he kissed a girl. J. G. L. 8., 
New Series, ii. 5, 46; iv. 73; v. 30; Mik., ii. 26, 36; v. 58 ; vi. 6, 
24, 37, 49, 53. 

Salr, tent. PI. Satre. Rum. ^atrU. J. G. L. 8., iv. 228. 
Savo,Sail,So,ch!AA.. PVSave. Diminutive Voc. pi. &ivorai«. 

J. G. L. 8., iv. 73; v. 35; Mik., il 26, 36; v. 58; vi. 6, 23, 37, 
49, 53, 56; vii. 30. 
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Sej. See Saj. 

Sel, a hundred. PL Sela. J. 0. L. S., New Series, ii. 49; Mik., ii. 
29,36, 57; v. 69; viii. 71. 

Sel, smallpox, vaccination marks, any kind of spots. Paspati, 533, 
tehd. 

Selak, Solak (glossed) £100. Possibly a misunderstanding. 

Selo, rope. J. 0. L. S., iv. 228; Mik., vi. 46; viii 71. 

Serdmd, feather bed. Mik., v. 59; vi. 19, 46, 55; viii. 71. 

Serekano, many-headed. 

Sero, Soro, head. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; iv. 73; Mik., ii. 24, 
35, 37 ; V. 60; vi. 19, 33, 46, 55; viii. 71. 

Sij, girl. Cf. Mik., v. 58, and see Saj. 

Sil, fever. J. 0. L. 8., v. 35 S\l, cold; Mik., v. 59 ; vi. 47; viii. 72. 
Sildlo, cold. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 228; Mik., il 28, 36, 57; vi. 19. 

Sin-. See tSin-. 

Sindo, Jew. Scil. circumcised. See tSin-. 

Sing, horn. PI. Singa. Mik., ii. 25, 57; v. 59 ; viii. 72. 

SirUdi. See tSiriHi. 

Skafo, cupboard. Russian Skap. 

Slagdnta, solder. Russian Slak, dross. Polacek said the so-called 
‘ Greek ’ Gypsies said Slangonto. 

So, six. See Sov. 

So, lad. See Savo. 

Sogoro. See Sugoro. 

Sok, cabbage. J. G. L. 8., v. 35; Mik., ii. 57; v. 58; vi. 33; viiL 70. 
Sol, whistle. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 228; Mik., viii. 72. 

Son, tSon, moon, month. Nevo Son, new moon. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 73, 
223; V. 35 ; Mik., ii. 27; v. 58; vi. 6, 24, 37 Shon, 38, 49; vii. 35. 
SonMo, moonlight. 

Sor, beard. Generally used in the plural, Sora. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 46; iv. 228; Mik., ii. 24; v. 58 ; vi. 37 Shor, 49, 53; 
vii. 36. 

Sor-, to pour. Mik., vi. 38 ; vii. 36. 

Soro. See Sero. 

SoSoj, hare (possibly rabbit). Mik., ii. 25, 31, 57, 65; v. 58; vL 33, 
46, 55; viii. 73. 

Sov, So, six. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; Mik., ii. 29, 35, 37, 
57, 65; V. 58; viii. 73. 

Sovori, girls. See Text iv. (d). 

Spenao, singlet, under-vest. Can this be English ‘ spencer ’ ? 

Stala, stable. Hungarian istdllo. J. G. L. 8., vi. 104. 
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star, Sta, four. J. Q. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; v. 36; Mik., ii. 29, 
35, 37, 57, 66; v. 68; vi. 19; viil 73. 

Sud-, to cast, throw, put. I halvaZ Sudd o pai, the wind tosses the 
sea. Mik., v. 69; vi. 24 Sud, 38, 

Sudrjov-, to catch cold. Najilem haj SvtdMXem, I went swimming 
and caught a chill. 

Sudfl'o, cold. J. Q. L. 8 ., iv. 228; v. 36; Mik., vi. 33, 46 ; viiL 74. 
Sugdro, Sogoro, brother-in-law. Slavonic. Mik., vi. 33. Used by 
men only. See najka. 

SuM/r, pleasant, nice. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 5; v. 35; Mik., ii. 

35, 68; V. 59; vi. 19, 33, 46, 61, 56; viiL 74. 

Suklo, sour. J. G. L. 8., New Series, iii. 230. Mik, ii. 58; v. 59; 
vi. 33; viii. 75. 

Suko, thin. Heard onoe as SvUjo. Mui Suko, Thin-face: a nick¬ 
name. Mik., V. 59 ; vi. 19, 33, 46, 55; viii. 74. Cf. Sutjov-. 
StUav-, to sweep. Te Sulaves, please sweep. Mik., v. 69; viii. 75. 
Sun. See aSun-. 

Su/ri, knife, xasa Suriasa, bi-Suriake, we eat with a knife, without 
a knife. J. 0. L. 8, iv. 73, 228; Mik, ii. 26, 35, 37 ; v. 69; vi. 
7, 24,38,61, 53; vii. 39. 

Sutjov-, to grow thin, become empty, run dry. Vaj ti hdtSke SutiU, 
are your casks run dry ? But Sutilan tSo mui, you’ve got 
very thin in the face. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 233; Mik, v. 59; vii. 
39. See Suko. 

Suvali, broom. By metathesis from *Sulavi. See Sulav-. 

Suvlo, swollen. Mik., viii. 76. 

ta. See thaj. 

ta (particle added to the imperative). Mik, v. 60. 

taj. See thaj. 

tajka, good man! a form of address. Bum. (familiar) taicd, 
father. 

tak, armpit. Mik., vii. 70 kakh. See khak. 
takhtaj, cup. Mik., v. 60; vi. 33, 47,65 ; viii. 77. 
tdlaj, beneath, under. Mik., v. 60. See tde. 
tale. See tele. 

taliga, wagon. Rum. tdeagd. J. G. L. 8., iv. 232. 

tan, place. Mik., ii. 26; v. 61; vi. 47 ; viiL 80. See ketone. 

tar, back tooth. Muro tar ^^aZarcZo undo, my tooth is decayed. 

J. G. L. 8., vii. 57; Mik., v. 61; viii. 81. 
tar (particle added to verbs of going). Mik, v. 60; vi. 47. 
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tasjov-, to sink, drown. Tcmol o paravoda, the steamer is sinking. 
Mik.,v. 60; vi. 47; viii. 77. 

taUimos, somnolence. Perhaps from Rum. tdcea, silence. 
tazo, basin for washing in. Cf. Paspati, 507 tdsi. 
te, that, in order that, if. Te Sanav te tH bistarden romanea, that 
I may know that you have not forgotten Romani. Te avea 
kathd, motav tuks paramitSe, if you come here, I will relate 
stories to you. Polite requests are introduced by te. Thus 
te Sulavda, please sweep. Na apidd, don’t push: te na apicUa, 
that you do not push (please, don’t push). J. 0. L. 8., v. 29 ; 
Mik., ii. 35 ; V. 61; vL 47; viii. 78. 
tehara. See tihara. 

telar-, delar-, to set out, to go off. Meaning to pull the tents 
down, to strike tents. From tele (q.v.\ Mik., x. 29. 
tele, tale, talaj, down, below. J. 0. L. 8 ., v. 35 ; Mik., ii. 29 ; v. 60; 
vi. 34, 47; viii. 79. 

temnitaa, tjemtaa, prison. Rum. temnita. Mik., vi. 47. 
tepori-, to take into custody. Rum. t&h&ri, to fall upon, 
surprise. 

terdjov-, to stop. Terdjol, it stops (of the train). Passive of the 
rare terdva, I have, which is only found in Greek RomanL 
Mik., viii. 79. 

ternjov-, to grow young. TernUo, he grew young. 
temo, tamo, young. Diminutive temoro. Mik., ii. 26; v. 63; 
vi. 19, 34, 47, 51; viii. 80. 

tetrddji, Wednesday. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 19 ; v. 35 ; Mik., 
V. 61. 

thagdr, thagari, king. Mik., vii. 41. 

thaj, taj, ta, haj, ha, and. J. G. L. 8., v. 29; Mik., ii. 35; v. 61; 
vi. 19, 34, 47 ; viii. 76. 

them, country. Mik., v. 63; vi. 34, 45; viii. 82. 
tho-, to-, to wash, to clean. J. G. L. 8., iv. 228 ; v. 35 ; Mik., v. 61; 
vi. 34; viii. 82. 

tho-, (hod-, to put, place. Pu(ka po dumo thodela, he puts a gun 
on his shoulder. Tho zaro, put sugar (in your tea). Mik., 
ii. 35; v. 61; vi. 19, 34, 47 ; viii. 82. 
thud, milk. J. G. L. 8., v. 36; Mik., ii. 25 ; v. 61; vi. 20, 34, 47 5 
viii. 83. 
thulimoa, fat. 

thvlo, fat (adj.). J. G. L. 8., v. 36 ; Mik., ii. 25 ; v. 61; vi. 19, 34, 
47; viii 83. 
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tidvi, saucer. Possibly plural of i&tro, dish; but see what I say in 
the Grammar under ii. § 2. Miklosich’s derivation from 
Servian tanjir is absurd. Pott, ii. 282, tikeree ; Mik., vi. 34, 
47. 

tigaia, small pot. Rum. tigae. Mik., ii. 65 ; vi. 34. 
tigajitsa, little saucepan. 

tihara, tehara, to-morrow. J. G. L. S., New Series, ii. 5; iv. 228; 
V. 35; Mik., ii. 27; v. 60; vi. 34, 47 ; viii. 76. In the first of 
these references Miklosich transliterates from Russian script, 
hence g for h. Russians profess to be unable to pronounce h, 
and always make this substitution both in writing and 
speaking. 

tirivo, godfather. See kirivo. 

ti/ro, tjo, Uo, to, thy. J. G. L. S., v. 35 ; Mik., v. 61, 63 ; vi. 20, 
38 Siro, So ; viii 84 tinro. 

tjejy tjaj, key. Rum. cheie. Mik., v. 29 k^ ; vi. 38 Sija. 
tjemtsa. See temnitaa. 

tjermo, worm. PL tjermS, terme. Mik., ii 25 kermu, 36 kermd ; 
V. 62 t’erTnd; vii 76 kermo. 

tjid-, to collect, gather, assemble. Mik., v. 63; vi 38. 
tjin-, tHn-, to buy. Tjindem, I bought. TSin mande jek, me 
poUinaU, buy me one, I will pay. Mik., v. 63; vi. 6, 24, 38. 
Cf kin-. 

tjir-, to cook. See kiriav-. 
tjvre, ants. Mik., v. 63; vii. 84. 
tjo, to, thy. See tiro, 
to-, to clean. See tho-. 

tomnimA, fiancee, a participle in -/ievo<i, from the same root as 
Sztojka’s tomniaarde pe, they bargained, tomnipe, bargain. 
totSi-, to sharpen. Kaj totSil le Srt/ria, who sharpens the knives. 

Rum. toci. Cf. Mik., ii 26 toSila, ‘ Schleifstein.’ 
tover, axe. Mik., ii 25, 35, 36; v. 62; vi 34, 47, 55 ; viii. 85. 
trad-, to depart, to send, to drive (horses). Trdda me, I will send. 
Kana tradea manga lil, when you send me a letter. Trada, 
send! Tradia(a), he sent. J. G. L. S., iv. 228; Mik., ii 35 ; 
V. 62; vi. 47 ; viii. 85. 

traj-, traji-, trajsar-, to exist, live prosperously. Me bi-maaesko 
naati trajaU, I cannot live comfortably without meat. 
train pe, it is possible to make a living. Rum. triti. 
J. G. L. S., V. 30. 
tramvaj, tram. Rum. tramvaK. 
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tranda. See trianda. 

trebdl, trobtU, it is necessary. Naj treind, it is not necessary. 
TrebtU le romen pai, the men need water. Trdbulaa, it was 
necessary. Rum. trdmi. Mik., v. 62; vi. 34, 47. 
trianda, tranda, thirty. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, iL 49; v. 30; 
Mik., ii. 29; viii. 86. 

trin, drin, three. SJcafidi d/rine punrensa, table with three legs. 
J. O. L. 8., New Series, il 49; v. 35; Mik, il 29; v. 62; vL 20; 
viii. 86. 

trim, a funeral ceremony described in J. 0. L. 8., vi. 300. 
trito, third. Mik., v. 62. 
trivar, thrice. Mik., v. 62. 
trohvZ. See trebul. 

truSalo, thirsty. J. G. L. 8., v. 35 ; Mik, vi. 47 ; viii. 87. 
truSvU, cross. Mik., ii. 35; v. 62; viii. 87. 

taaZigrad, Constantinople. Rum. ^arigrad. Ultimately Slavonic. 

C£ Russian tsar, emperor, and gorod, town. 
tsapdrika, sal ammoniac. Rum. ^ipirig. 

tserha, tserhi, tSer^a, tent, camp. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 73; v. 35; Mik, 
ii. 33; v. 14; vii. 31. 

tsemleta, sandal. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49 ; Mik., vi. 23, 52. 
tsetino, oil. Mik., viii. 98 zeiti. See zetino. 
tsigno, tsikno, little. Diminutive tsiknoro. J. 0. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 5 ; v. 35 ; Mik., ii. 36; v. 14; vi. 6, 23, 37, 49, 52; 
viii. 84. 

tsUdngeri, zinc. 

tsipisar-, to shout out. Tsipisarden, you shouted out Rum. 
^ipet, a cry. Mik., v. 14. 

tsoxa (article of clothing). Servian (oha. Mik., v. 14; vii. 35. 
tsdra, a little. Rum. ^trd, a drop. Mik., ii. 36, 64; v. 14; vi. 23, 
37. 

tssrd-, to pull. Mik., v. 14; vi. 23, 49; viii. 86. Archduke Josefs 
Grammar (German edition), p. 45, trdel-, to pulL 
tSad-, Sad-, to vomit. J. G. L. 8., iv. 222 ; Mik., v. 57; vii. 29. 
tSaj, tea. Rum. ceaiit. 

tSang, thigh, knee. PL tSanga. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; 

V. 35 ; Mik, ii. 40, 64, 69; v. 15; vi. 37; vii. 28. Cf. tSonar. 
tSar, grass. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., iL 25, 30, 40, 77; 

V. 15; vi. 23, 37, 51; vii. 29. 
tSaro, dish. Mik, ii. 33, 37; v. 15; vi. 6, 23, 53; vii. 29. 
tSas, tSdso, watch, hour. PI. tSas, fSasure, iSasuria Sode tSaso, 
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what is the time ? TSe tkiso ? what time is it ? Rum. ceaa, 
J. G. L. S., iv. 73; v. 36; Mik., ii. 27; v. 15; vi. 23, 37. 
tSaato, feast in a person’s honour. Servian Saat, ‘ Gastmahl,’ 
tSaiSea, yes, certainly, truly. Mik., ii. 29 ; v. 15. 
tHatSipd,. truth. Mik., vi. 6, 23. 

tSaiSo, true. Pi tS&jUi, to the right hand. Mik., v. 15; vi. 6, 37; 
vii. 27. 

t§e, what. TSe gazo, what gorgio. TSe tSaao, what time is it ? 
Rum. ce. Mik., v. 15; vi. 37. 

tSelo, weak, flimsy. TSelo hsrtija, unmounted photograph. 
tSereS, cherry. Rum. cire^. Mik, v. 15; vi. 24 ; vii. 76. 
tSerya. See taerha. 

UeryAi, star. PI. tSerhdja. J. 0. L. S., v. 36; Mik., v. 15 ; vi. 24, 
37, 49; vii. 31. 

tSeri, sky, heaven. Rum. car. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 6; iv. 73; 

V. 36; Pott, ii. 196 ; Mik., ii. 27 ; v. 15; vii. 31. 

Uemila, ink. Rum. cemeald. 

tSi, not. J. 0. L. 8., New Series, ii. 5 ; v. 35 ; Mik., vi. 24; vii. 31. 

TSi-kana in Text v. (c?) should be ii-kana. 
tSik, a sneeze. Mik., vii. 32. 

Uik, dirt, mud. Mik., ii. 26 Sik, ‘ Morast’; v. 15; vi. 7 ; vii. 32. 
Uikanalo, juicy, fat. J. G. L. 8., iv. 222; Mik., ii. 25 Sikyn; vi. 24 
6i6endlo. See Uikhsn. 

Uikat, forehead. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; Mik., v. 15; vi. 
49, 53, 56 ; vii. 32. 

tSikhsn, fat (noun). Mik., ii. 25, 41, 64; v. 15; vL 24; vii. 32. 
tSU, butter. Mik., ii. 30 ‘ soap,’ 36, 47, 59; vi. 19; vii. 80 khil. 
tSilendilo, brush. There is some doubt about this word. 

Uimpdj, bagpipes. Rum. cirtvpod. Pott, ii. 193; Mik., viii. 61 
aamhona. 

tSin-, to buy. See tjin-. 

Uin-, Sin-, to cut, write. 8indem le khajna, I have killed the hen. 

Mik., ii. 28 ; v. 58 ; vi. 7, 24, 38, 49,53; vii. 33. . 

tSinelo, exhausted. J. G. L. 8., iv. 222 ; Mik., vii. 80. See tSino. 
tSlngar, a cry, shout. TSingar dja, he cried out. Mik., v. 15; 
vii. 34; xi. 43. 

tSino, tired. J. G. L. 8., v. 32; Mik., vij. 80. See tSinelo. 
tSinovi, braid (on back of jacket). Cf. tSin-, to cut; or Russian 
din, official rank. The braid was black, so neither Rum. 
tainovaru, vermillion, nor Hungarian czin, colour, can be, the 
source. Perhaps Hungarian zaindr, lacQ, braid. 

VOL. VII.—NO III. o 
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Uip, tongue. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; MiL, ii. 25,35; v. 58; 
vL 38, 49, 53; vii. 31, 

tSireS-, to spy (as a detective). Rum. firet, sly, crafty. 
tSirildi, Sirikli, bird. The latter is the usual form. Le Devleaki 
SiriJcli, the .stork, J. 0. L. 8., v. 36 ; Mik., ii. 25, 37; v. 16; vL 
7, 24,38, 63; vii. 34. 
tSo. See tiro. 

Uo^ai, witch. Mik, v. 15; vii. 37. 

Uoxano, ghost, vampire. PI. tSoxai. 

tSokdn, Uokhano,\La,mmQT. Rum. cioccm. Mik, v. 15; vi. 38. 
tSolo, a rug. 8i tuki Uolo te sovea kothi, have you a rUg, that 
you may sleep there. Rum. This translation is mere 
guesswork, but very likely. 

Uon. See Son. 

tSonar, thigh-bone. A ghost-word appearing in the song recorded 
in J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 199. It should be tSanga. See 
tSang. 

tSor, thief. J. G. L. 8., New Series, ii. 46; iv. 219; Mik, ii. 37; v. 16 ; 
viL 36. 

tSor~, to steal. J. G. L. 8., iv. 230; Mik, ii. 36; v. 16; vi. 7, 
24, 38. 

tSorial, secretly. Mik, v. 16. 

tSoro, poor. J. G. L. 8., v. 35 ; Mik., v. 16; vi. 7, 24, 49; vii. 37. 
tsmfiiko, labia minora. Hung. ca-Afoa, shameful. 
tSugno, sorry, sad. J. G. L. 8., iv. 223. Borrow tugnia amande. 
Cf Rum. ciudd, vexation. Cf Bulgarian tsza, to lament. 
Russian tuzSnie, lamentation. 
tSukdno, hammer. J. G. L. 8., iv, 223. See tSokan. 
tSukni, whip. J. G. L. 8., v. 36 ; Mik, vii. 38. 
tSumid-, to kiss. TSumidel ma andi miS. J. G. L. 8., New Series, 
ii. 5; Mik, v. 16; vi, 24, 38 ; vii. 38. 
tSungalo, ugly. J. G. L. 8., iv. 223. See Sungalo. 
tSuno, small boat. Servian Sun. 

tSunro, plait of hair worn on either side by the married women. 
Mik, vii, 39. 

tSutSi, breast. J. G. L. 8., iv. 223; Mik., v. 16; vi. 24, 38; vii. 37. 
tSuv-, to put, throw. J. G, L. 8., iv. 223; Mik., vii. 34. 
tu, thou. J. G. L. 8., V. 36; Mik., ii. 24; v. 62 ; vi. 34, 47, 61, 65 ; 
viii. 87. 

tud. See thud. 

tuhan, tobacco. J. G. L. 8., iv. 228. See duhan. 
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timoro, your. Mik., v. 62; vi. 47, 51. 
tvme, you. J. 0. L. S., v. 36; Mik, ii 24; v. 62; vi 47. 
tuhda, tobacco-pouch. Cf. Rum. ta§cd, satchel, or cf. Mik., v. 63 
fias, a variant of kiai. 

twvaalo, tobacco. J. O. L. 8., iv. 228; Mik, viii. 83. 
tamo. See temo. 

u, and. J. G. L. S., v. 36; Mik, v. 64; viii 88. 

udSa-, to go. See io-. 

ungriko, Hungary. Mik, ii. 60; viii. 89. 

urde, orde, hither. Av orde, av wrdi, come here! Mik, v. 43,64 
vi 4 arde\ viii. 27. 

urddn, vv/rdon, word&n, wagon. Bi-graatengro urd6n, motor-car. 
J. Q. L. 8 ., New Series, ii. 5; iv. 229; v. 36; Mik., ii. 25, 36 ; 
V. 66; vi. 21, 36, 48. 

uSara, ashes. Mik., v. 68 Sar; vii 29 6ar. 

vM-, to arise, get up. Uiti, uSte, get up! De mvM vJtUo, he got 
up long ago. J. G. L. 8., v. 36 ; Mik., v. 64; vi. 47; viii. 90. 
utasrd-, to pull out. See taerd-. 
viSo, See vtdSo. 
uiar-, to clean. Mik, viii. 92. 

vddra, bucket. Rum. vadrd. Cf. Russian vedro, a liquid measure 
nearly equal to three gallons. Mik, v. 65. 
vaj. See vej. 

wajda, chieftain. Rum. voevod, vodd. J, G, L. 8., New Series, i. 
101, ‘ the title of the Captain in Hungary, vajda.’ Mik, v. 66 
voda. 

var, time, occasion. J. G. L. 8., v. 36 ; Mik, v. 65; viii. 93. 
vardnja, jam, marmalade. Russian varinje. 
vareao, variao, some. Rum. oare. Mik, v. 66; vi. 20; viii. 93. 
va/ro, chalk. Rum. var. 

vaa, vaat, hand, snkar tSo vaa, put your hand there. J. G. L. 8., 
New Series, il 49; iv. 73, 229 ; v. 36 ; Mik, ii. 25, 35, 37; v. 
66; vi. 20, 35, 48, 61; viii. 94. 

vaad-, to lift. Imperative vaade. Mik., v. 66; vi. 48; viii. 5 
land. 

vaataro, handle. 

vavir, another. Mik., vii. 68. See aver. 

vej, vaj, or, either ... or. J. G. L. 8., v. 36; Pott, ii. 77. 

wend. See ivend. 
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vendSdnka, ham. Cf. J. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 230 aMnka, and 
Rum. funcd. ' 

v^riga, a spiral iron spring for a door. Rum. verigd, metal ring. 

Mik., vi. 51 veridzi, chain; viii. 95. 
wero, vqjro, vitro, cousin. Duita vojro, second cousin. TSatSo 
vojro, first cousin. Rum. v?r. Mik., v. 65. 
veS, weS, wood, forest. J. G. L. S.,iv. 73; v. 36; Mik., ii. 25, 35, 37 ; 
V. 66; yi. 21, 48, 51; viii. 95. 

vi, even, also. Vi tu, you too ; you, I mean. J, G. L, S., v. 36 ; 

Mik., V. 65 ; vi. 35, 48 ; viiL 95. Cf. i, je. 
vira, block and tackle. This word is used in all seaports from the 
Danube to Algeria as a command, ‘ heave up.* Cf. French 
virer, to turn. Portuguese virador, windlass. 
virto. See birta. 

vitjazo, witjazo, vitzu, hero, giant. Rum. viteaz. Mik., v. 65. 
vitza, race, family. Rum. vi\d. 

VO, wo, he. J. G. L. S., v. 36 ; Mik., il 24 ; v. 66 ; vi. 10 ^’ov, 35, 48, 
51; viii. 27 ov. 

voj, she. J. G. L. S., v. 36; Mik., ii. 35. 

voja, wish, will, pleasure. Rum. voi, to wish, voin^, wilL Pott, 
ii. 82; Mik., v. 66 ; vi. 55. 

voj&ga, ho\X\Q. Cf. Vaillant, otogr,‘bouteille.’ See 6uiaflra. 
vqjro. See wero. 
wolha. See ')(plba. 

wolitaa, street. Rum. ulitd. J. G. L. 8., iv. 229 ; Mik., v. 64. 

von, they. J. G. L. 8., v. 36; Mik., ii. 24 ; vL 35. 

vorba, word. Rum. vorbd. J. G. L. 8 ., v. 36 ; Mik., v. 23 horba. 

wordon. See urdon. 

wortako, vortako, friend. Cf. ba/rta. 

votrdri, poker. Rum. vdtrar, fire-shovel. Mik., vi. 51 vatralji. 
votrdva, poison. Rum. otravd. 
votroilo, vitriol. 

votroisar-, to poison. Votroiaarde, poisoned. 
wudar, door. J. G. L. 8., v. 36; Mik., ii. 26, 35, 36; v. 64; vi. 21, 
34, 56. 

vuluf, ‘ balk ’ of the tent. 

vundja, vundzia, finger nails. Rum. unghie. J. G. L. 8., New 
Series, ii. 49; iv. 229 ; Mik., ii. 25; v. 64; vi. 35, 48, 51. 
vurdon. See urdon. 

vurjav-, to dress. Vuderdjas pe, she dressed herself, probably for 
vurjadjaa pe. Mik., viii. 89 uri. 
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vuro. See ^oero. 

vuS, vmS, lip. MiL, ii. 36; v. 64; vi. 66; viiL 97. 

vutSo, utSo, tall. Mik., ii. 26, 60, 62; v. 64; vi. 20, 34; viii. 97. 

zaijia, shoulder. 

zajliaar-, to be faint J, 0. L. 8., iv. 229. 

zard, hair on pubes. J. O. L. 8., New Series, ii. 49; iii. 229, 231; 
Mik., ii. 42; vi. 36 ; vii. 60 dktr. 

zaro, zakro, sugar. Zahro -xwrdo, soft sugar. Kotoro zahro, lump 
sugar. Rum. zahar. Mik., v. 64. 
zarzajro, hydrochloric acid. Cf. Rum. sare, salt 
zen, saddle. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 229 j Mik., viiL 98. 
zetino, oil. See tsetino. 
zldga, earring. See £laga. 
zor, strength. Mik., v. 67; vi. 36; viiL 98. 
zorajtSi, cramp. Mik., viiL 98, av. zor. 

zorales, strongly. Mardd le zorales, beats them severely. Mik, 
vi. 36 zv/rdle, sehr. 

zordlo, zwralo, strong. Zoralo hsrtija, mounted photograph. 

J. 0. L. 8., V. 36; Mik, v. 67; vi. 21, 36, 48; viii. 98. 
zoria, dawn. Rum. zare, light Mik., v. 66. 
zrazu, at once. Russian a razu. 

zv,m-, zumar-, zvrnav-, to test J. G. L. 8., iv. 229; Mik, viiL 99. 
zumardi, a test. Cf. aumerdSi. 

zvmi, soup. J. 0. L. 8., iv. 229; v. 36; Mik., v. 67 ; vi. 36, 48; 
viii. 99. 

zuralo. See zoralo. 

zurcUov-, to become strong. ZuralovaU, I become strong. Mik, 
V. 67. 

ia-. See d£a-. 

iamutro, son-in-law. Mik., v. 67; vi. 26, 53; vii. 49. 
ian-, Sen-, to know. See dSan-. 

Seno, a person. PI. Sene. Duj Sene, both. THn Sene, three people 
together. 8i tuki hut Sene, have you many relations ? Mik, 
V. 67 ; vi. 39 ; vii. 60. 

Sezua. See dSezua. 

Si, until, as far as. ^i-kana-'tSi, until. Zi-puni-’tH, until. Rum, 
pdnd, to; aci, here; pdn’ aci, thus far. In these phrasea 
however, tH may merely be the negative; cf. in Bulgarian 
Romani where dSi is followed by na without the sentence 
becoming negative. Mik., v. 67; vi. 25, 63; vii. 50. 
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£idav6nia, Jews. Rum. jidov. For this curious plural form o£ 
Constautinescu, page 36, md/nd/roned, from mdndro (mdndrw). 
.Mik., V. 67, iidovu. 
iiXo. See jilo. 
ziv-. See dSiv-. 

zivindo, living. Gerund, iivmdo tSar, living grass, a kind of 
sensitive grass found in South America. 

Uaga, earring. PL £l<ige. See zlaga. 

Soja, Thursday. Rum. joi. J. Q. L. S., New Series, ii. 6; v. 35; 
Mik., V. 67. 

Suhel, dog. J. G. L. S.,,v. 35; Mik., ii. 25, 36, 43, 64; v. 68; 

vi. 48, 53; vii. 51. 

SvZanes, womanlike. 

£vZi, Suvli, woman. Mik, ii 35; v. 68; vi. 25, 49; vii 52. 
Sulikano, feminine. RaSaia waa glossed iulikane raSa. 
hm-. See dzan^. 

itungalo., ugly, rough (of the sea). £ungale roma, German Gypsies. 

Mik, V. 68; vi 25, 39; vii 38. Cf. tSungalo; d£v/ngade$. 
Sv/vU. See iuZi 

smperato, amparato, emperor. Rum. impdrat Mik, ii. 28, 35; 
V. 68; viii. 99. 

ffuAs, still, yet. Rum. tncd. J. G. L. S., v. 31; Pott, i 317; ii 
65; Mik, ii 36; V. 70. 

siMi-, to mount, snkssto, on horseback. Mik, v. 69; vi. 26; 

viii. 25, S.V. nik. 
snksr. See angor -. 


II.—AN ELEVENTH BULGARIAN GYPSY FOLK-TALE 
Recorded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith 
Introduction 

This excellent fairy-tale . . . But I seem to hear the reader commenting; 
‘He says this of all his fairy-tales.’ Well, that is almost true, at any rate of 
nearly all the unadulterated ones. And as I am approaching the end of this 
collection, I should like to dwell again upon what I have already said on the 
subject. How is it that few will really enjoy the tales when they read them, 
even if they do so in the original ? 1 suppose that our daily trend of thought 
is so far removed from the astounding simplicity of these stories and the telling 
thereof, that it is only by copying them, sentence by sentence, in a remarkably 
simple, symmetrical and withal highly inflected language, pondering over and 
enjoying the full flavour of ancient forms lost to our own speech hundreds of 
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j$taB ago (knowing that these forms stre not the result of a scientific and artificial 
arrangement, but have been evolved subconsciously by the primitive peoples who 
spoke them of yore), that we allow ourselves sufficient time to become penetrated 
with the meaning of the tale itself. If it were not for this, we should *rush’ 
them. A rather inane curiosity to see what is coming, what will happen— 
supposing we evince any sort of interest in such matters—prevents our dwelling 
long enough upon the text. And yet I can assure the reader that, owing probably 
to the amount of work I have necessarily had to bestow upon the present tale, 
I derive as much pleasure from the repeated perusal of many of its paragraphs 
as I do from the very best type of vivid description contained in the modern 
short story. 

This excellent tale, then, has many parallels in the fairy-tales of all £uri>pe 
and of India, and, what is of more immediate interest to students of Romani, 
it is found scattered throughout the Vocabulary of Paspati. For instance, on 
page 614 Paspati has : Tovghids Uskei'e iheriste yek karfltcha, ulinitar yek tchiricH 
tchordi^ ta shukdr. Compare paragraph 16 of this tale. See also page 646 of 
Paspati, under the article tchor. 

From the purely linguistic point of view there is much in the tale to interest 
the scholar. Here we find the well-known word mo^M, said to be of unknown 
origin, and until now not recorded farther east than Hungary. It is, 1 find, 
well known as far as the shores of the Black Sea. 

Talking of well-known words hitherto unrecorded in the Balkan Peninsular, 
may not the Varna Moslem sievemakers word pdskt (fem.) ‘ a pocket,* be akin to 
the well-known poHsay putsiy puiUjiy on the one hand, and to Paspati’s bdshka 
^ pocket,* on the other. Paspati refers the latter form to Bulgarian bdskay bdzkay 
*a teat, breast,* which may well be true when one remembers that pockets, in 
our sense of the word, do not exist in the native Moslem dress. Kara Hati gave 
me the word thus: Dav dndi pdskiy at the same time thrusting an old 
tobacco-pouch into the folds of her gad. 


0 Saranda-thai-jek Cor 
Chapter I. 

1. Isind jek tluigdry isi-da les jek raldi, sdde si ol o ddi dzene. 
BeSdn te map6, 16hai phenel: Bdla-be, adske na dikhes ie 
dShos thagd/Ty ami sinjdn bibutjdicoroy ta kjeris man te kaljardv 
mejakhdy ta te dzav kdrig dikhdv ? ” 

2. Kerghjds-peake jek bokoli: “Diar, kaddv la tsrkaljamdy 
kdrig kadzdl i bolcoHy me~da kadzdv oihAy Geli i bokoli kai geli. 

The Forty-one Thieves 

Chapter I. 

1. There was a king, and he had a daughter, just the two of them alone. They 
sit down to eat bread. The girl says : ‘ Father, why do you not see that although 
you are a king, yet you are without an occupation, and you make it necessary 
for me to blacken my eyes and go whither I look* you bring worry upon me 
and oblige me to seek a livelihood) ? 

2. 8he made for herself a cake : * Wait, I will make it roll, and whither the 
cake will go, thither will I go too.* The cake went and went, as far as a forest. 
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dii jekhe veSes. Lilj&a-pea i rakli, oi-da geli pciS i bokolL Dikhljds 
i rakli ar/gldl pes — veS, dinjda ancU odolke veSea. So te dikhel t 
Jek kher. Phuterghjda o vnddr. So te dikhel ? Na^teli sa silhes. 
I raJdi phenel: “ K'uxljdv tele ; te iaterse, Shinen man; te iaterae, 
mudaren man.” Uxistili telL So te dikhel? Sardnda-u-jek 
gadd, aa bithovde. I raklipherjghjda: “ Dzar te lav te thovdv ten.*' 
Liljday thoghjda len, Ikalghjda, ihifjda len ko Sel6. 

3. Blevelilo. Hekje okotdr aven o 6ordy aardnda-u-jek (or. 

** Kovd ai odovkd manuS kai Shitjda odolkd gaddy ta pdmjon 
amare khereate AU o (ord. So te dikhen ? 0 gadd aa lerjgere. 

Taidinde te den andre. 0 vuddr pkaijld ! 0 (ord j)hcn(n: “ Abe- 
d( andrd'' Akavd phenel: Abe-adr te dav? Moze te ai lea 
(huriy ja levdvern; kadel, kamudarel man.^' Sdrope (ord dardn 
te den andrS. Jek pheyghjda: ''Dzardny me kaddv andre; te 
iaterae mudarel many iaterae, (hind man'* Geld ko vuddr y butinel 
o vuddr: ''Phuter-mar/ge o vuddr." I (hai j>he7iel: “ Dardv 
tdtar. Ka(hin4a man." “ Md-dara. Terni te ainjduy mi phen 
t'ovea; phuri te ainjdUy amari dai t'ovea" E tumdday teme te 
ainjiny mo phral t'oven; phure te sinjen, mo dad t'ovdn. Ake 
kaphuterdv-tuke ; te iateraey (hin man; te iaUraey muddr man." 

4. Phuterghjda o vuddr. So te dikhen o (md ? Terni (hai! 
Zagradindd la sdrofCy liU la, loSdnen Idke. Nakavin la o 
aardnda-u-jek (or anddr pe gadda adrorey ta fovel leyge phen. 

The girl betook herself, and she too went after the cake. The girl saw in front 
of her—a forest, and she entered into that forest. What does she see ? A house. 
She opened the door. What does she see ? Downwards a lot of steps. The girl 
says : ‘ I will descend ; if He wills, they will kill me ; if He wills, they will 
murder me.^ She descended. What does she see ? Forty-one shirts, all 
unwashed. The girl said: ‘Wait, let me take them and wash them.* She 
took them, washed them. She took them out, cast them upon the line. 

3. Evening came. Behold yonder come the thieves, forty-one thieves. ‘Who 
is that man who has hung up those shirts, and they shining white in our house ? * 
The thieves came. What do they see ? The shirts are all theirs. They made 
ready to enter. The door was closed ! The thieves say : ‘ Come now, enter.* 
This one says: ‘But how shall I enter? Perhaps he has got a knife, or a 
revolver ; he will strike and kill me.* All the thieves fear to enter. One said : 
‘Wait, I will enter ; may be he will murder me, may be he will kill me.* He 
went to the door, he pushes the door : ‘ Open the door for me ! * The girl says : 
‘I am afraid of you. You will kill me.* ‘Do not fear. If you are young, 
become my sister ; if you are old, become our mother.* ‘ And you, if you are 
young, become my brothers ; if you are old, become my fathers. See, I will open 
for you ; if God wills, kill me ; if He wills, murder me.* 

4. She opened the door. What do the thieves see ? A young girl! They 
all surrounded her, took her, rejoiced in her. All the forty-one thieves make her 
put on their shirts (lit. ‘ they cause her to pass from in their shirt,* t.e. each one 
made her put on and take off again his shirt) that she may become their sister. 
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Ikalde, dine la aardnda naxtdrja. Dzi kai dzdnas aa/rdnda-u-jek 
ior, akand dSan tridnda-u-oxtd. Trin 6ord d6hon poatojdno aa 
paS la, ta xoratinen Idaa, te na aikildind, Jek diea, dui diea,jek 
mdaek, Sa beSte paS la. LiU-pea jek dUa, o aardnda-u-jek lord 
gele. 

Chapter II. 

5. Ikljol i TndStexo ta ^^oraWiiei e meaeUndaa: “ Meseclno! 
Jana 2iva-li e?” ‘‘Jana ima cetirese-i-edin brajtja.*' Lel-pea i 
mdStexo, dial othi pai i Jana. “ Sar kerda, Jano ? ** “ Sa laSea,'" 
i 6hai phendl. “ Ha le, to dad hiShailghjda akavkd i>oatin tuke, 
ta furjea lea, ta te dikhdv laida-li avil tuke'' Urjel lea, o poatin, 
i Shai ; peril thai merel. 

6. Aid o phrald. So te dikhdn t MuU ! Lite te rovdn adrope. 

Jek dzene vakerdn: *'Md-roven. Nandi amen hax phenjdtar!' 
OeU, kerjarde Idke jek moytA, aade froljdtar thai rupdatar. Lild 
te nar/gjardn e Shajd: “ 0 mi phenofi, temi, muli! 

Naygjardd la o poatin: '*Aduu! Arnd autjdm!'' ''E, phdne, 
Sulcd/r autjdn, tu muljdnaa. Al6-li ddko pad tute?'' o phrald 
phucdn la. '' Abd aid, phraldlen, mi mdStexo, ta dinjda ta urghjdm 
akavkd poatin. Tamdm urghjdm lea, thai naSti ne 

uxtinjdm.** 0 phrald phendn: KaavdlJi jevkdrV' 

“Na dzandv. Mdze-faavdl.** ^ardn la trin dzene Sord tha tKaavel, 


They led her out, gave her forty keya Till then the forty-one thieves used to 
go out, but now thirty-eight go. Three thieves remain constantly and always 
with her, to converse with her, that she may not be bored. One day, two days, 
one month. They always sat by her. One day they betook themselves, the 
forty-one thieves went. 


Chapter II. 

5. Out comes the stepmother and converses with the moon : ‘0 moon ! is 

Yana alive ? * * Yana has forty-one brothers.^ The stepmother betakes herself^ 
goes there to Yana. ‘ How are you faring, Yana ? ’ ‘ Quite well,* the girl 

answers. * See, take, your father has sent you this fur coat, that you mny put it 
on, that I may see whether it fits you well.* The girl puts it on, the fur coat; 
she falls and she dies. 

6. The brothers come. What do they see ? The girl is dead. They all began 

to cry. One of them says : * Do not cry. We have not any luck from a sister.* 
They went. They had made for her a coffin, all of gold and of silver. They began 
to undress the girl: ‘ 0 my little sister, young, tiny, dead ! * They stripped her 
of the fur coat : ‘ Achoo ! but I have slept ! * ‘ AJi, sister, well you have 

slept, you were dead. Did any one come to you V the brothers ask her. ‘Indeed, 
brothers, there came my stepmother, and she gave me, and I donned this fur coat. 
The moment I had donned it, I fell and could not rise.* The brothers say : ‘Will 
she come once more?* ‘I don’t know. She may come.* The thieves, three of 
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te dolen te 6}dnen la. Jek dies SardA, dui dUs iardiy jek hwrkd. 
Nandi Vali ndsavi. Lili-pea o iordy pdde geli sd/rofe. Pdla 
oMi Ic&rkofL 

7. Pdli i mdStexo: “Mesecfno! Jaua iiva-lit” I meaeSina 
phenel: “Jana ziva e, i cetirese-i edin brajtja ima.'* Lei pea i 
'indStexOy pdla geli paS Idle. Dikhljds la: Sar kerda?'* ''Ake 
heSdv!* ''But aaatipd hiShalghjda to dot tuke. Te lea akikd 
aygruatiy kerjarghjda tuke. An~ta the thovdv la te vaaUate, tha 
the dikhdVy kaaveldi tamdin tuke.” Thovghjda i aygruati ko vaa 
Idkey thai peli thai muli. 

8. Blevelilo. Hek okotdr aven o lord. So te dikhdn ? I phen 

Idygeri pdle muli ! LUd te rovdn: " 0 mi phenopiy temi, xttrdi, 
muli ! ” Lite te naygiardUy Hid, dikhle ko vaa i aygruati. “ Katdr 
liljds adilcd aygirviati ? ” DoleUy ikaldn la katdr o vaa. " Afdu, 
amd autjdm ! ” " Ay phdne, aovljarghjdaas tut adikd Ivhni iukdrt 

Al6‘li deko athdt” " Ahe^ldy phraldleUy pdle mi mdStexd. 
Thoghjds mdyge jek aygruatiy thai peljdmy thai noMi ne ux^jd-vele.” 
BeSte o phrald. " Da-li kaavdl pdle ? ” “ Na dzandv.” 


Chapter III. 

9. Disilo: liU-pe8y geld sdrope dzend. I (hai phenel: "Man 
dine aardnd-u-jek Iduljd, aardnda oddjea tephuterdVy aardnd-u-jek 

them, wait for her, that when she comes they may seize and kill her. One day 
they waited, two days they waited, one week. And no one came. The thieyee 
betook themselves, again they all went. Again site remained alone. 

7. Once more the stepmother : ‘ 0 moon, is Yana alive ? * The moon saye : 
‘ Yana is alive and she has forty-one brothers.’ The stepmother betakes herself 
again, she went to her. She saw her : ‘ How do you do 1 ’ ‘ Behold I am 
sitting.’ ‘ Your father has sent you much health. You are to take this ring 
which he has had made for you. Come, that I may place it in your hand, that I 
may see whether it will fit you exactly.’ She put the ring into her hand, and she 
fell and she died. 

8. Evening came. Behold yonder come the thieves. What do they see ? Their 

sister is again dead! They began to cry : ‘ O my little sister, young, tiny, 
dead! ’ They began to undre&s her, they started, they saw in her hand {%.€, 
on her finger) the ring. ‘Where did she take this ring V They seize, they take 
it from her hand. ‘ Achoo, but I was asleep! ’ ‘ Ah, sister, well had that 
harlot sent you to sleep ! Has any one been here ? ’ ‘ Ay, there came, brothers, 

again my stepmother. She put me on a ring, and I fell, and could not rise any 
more.’ The brothers sit down. ‘ Will she come again 1 ’ ‘I don’t know.’ 


Chapter III. 

9. Day came : they all betook themselves and left. The girl says : ‘ They 
gave me forty-one keys, in order that I might open forty rooms, and that 1 niight 
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te na phuterdv. Dzar ta te phuterdv me adikd, ta te dikhdv so 
ai an Idte.*' So te dikhilt Jek gras, Vek derviS. Tamdm 
phuterghjda, “ Heiijg ” pheyghjda, thai phayghjda o vuddr 
anddkhora; dardnili. 0 gras phend Idke: '' Md-dara, ami 
phuter rndyge, ta te vakerdv Hke so te keria ta te mdrjgaa t*ikaldv 
tut athdr^ Phutrel i raklL So te dikhel ? Jek gras t'ek derviS!, 
Car, Sar, dzi oprdl o gras i far. 0 gras phenel: “ §un mdnde, 
80 kavakerdv, te mdygaa t'ikaldv tut athdr. Man fakalkf derviSea 
seksenja herS sar ikeren amen sa phayU, Ami tu seko javin te 
des man Serheti te pidv, aardnd-u^jek javin sdmo Serheti, te na 
ulavia'* Sardnda-u-jek javin aa dinjda Serheti. Aid o graa 
pe aUAte {zm^djlo). 0 graa phenel: An-td mdyge dui phaljd 
thai enaerja^ Kerghjda Idke jek moxldn, tha thoghjda la dndo 
moytdn, koviyghjds enserjentaa, thoghjda-da oprdl o moxton jek 
bilbUi. Chitjda o moxtd paldl iks o graa, ikistilo othdr. Geld 
kai geld dzi jekhe kaveste. 

10. “ Dobro vecer, kavedSi! ” “ Dal ti Gospod dobro 1 ” “ Ima-li 

mesto za nas?” 0 kavedzia “Nema mesto.” Amd 

odolke-da kavtste niko ndna dzal. 0 graa phenel: Abe ce ti dam 
dve lapi napoleoni da spijem taja vecer tuk^.” 0 kavedzia 
phenel: “ E, ima mesto za vas.** 

11. Jek blel, dwi beljd, trin beljd. Ikiatilo jek bisl — akSdm-isti. 
Ikalil jek mdsa, thovel aygldl o kaves. Liljda o gias, thoghjda o 


not open forty-one. Wait, that I may open that one, that I may see what is in it.' 
What does she see ? A horse, and a dervish. Scarcely lad she opened it when 
she said ‘ Heing !' (drawing in her breath), and closed the door immediately ; she. 
was afraid. The horse said to her: ‘ Fear not, but open for me, that I may tell 
you what to do if you want me to get you out of here.* The girl opens. What 
does she see? A horse, and a dervish ! Grass, grass, up to above the hoise 
the grass. The horse says: *Hear me, what I shall say, if you >vish me to get 
you out of here. It is eighty years that they are keeping me and this dervish 
always locked up. But you must give me every morning sherbet to drink, 
forty-one mornings only sherbet, and do not skip (one day in giving it).' Forty- 
one mornings she continually gave the sherbet. The horse came to his strength 
(grew strong). The horse says : ‘Bring me two boards, and nails.' He made 
a box for her, and put her in the box, nailed it down with nails, and placed upon 
the box a nightingale. He cast the box behind him (on his back), the horse, and 
went out from there. He went and went as far as a coffee-house. 

10. ‘Good evening, innkeeper !' ‘May the Lord give you a blessing !' ‘Is 

there room for us?' The innkeeper says: ‘There is no room.' Now, no one 
ever went to that coffee-house. The horse says: ‘ But I will give you two 
handfuls of napoleons, that we may sleep this evening here.' The innkeeper 
says : ‘ Eh, there is room for you.' 

11. One evening, two evenings, three evenings. He came out one evening— 
towards nightfalL He takes out a table, places it in front of the inn. The horse 
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mo)(t6 hi mdsa. LUjds te hakdel, te giljdbel o hilhili aekakva giljd 
thai manedea. Kidisdjlo ko Serd pherdd ndrodos. Hek okothdr e 
thagardskoro rakld old, tka Sunel o giljd thai o vianedea kai 
vakjerel o bilblli. 

12. Abe^hurdja, biknes-li Tndr/ge adavkd moxtdn, e bilhil- 

jesa?" 0 phurd phenel: ''Abe-thagdra, ear tvie thagardskoro 
rakld fovds, sar te na dav lea tukeV 0 rakld j^heTiel: ''Kiti 
marjgea Uake? ” “Kiti dex^a, edekUde'* “Kaddv tut dui dinikjd 

aa froljd” Ikalghjda o dinjda o vioxtdn e bilhUjeaa. 

Liljds‘pes e thagardskoro rakld, geld-peske kai geld khere Thoghjds 
lea niamiu pea, ta si paSlo ko ktreveti ta sa-da auiiel o luanea thai 
o giljd kai vakjerel o bilhUL 

13. Blevelilo, Alien leske o ^nlajlnkes serheti, thoven kimdaa, 

mukjdn thai dzdn-peske. Zasovel o rakld. Ikljol i rakli anddr 
o mojftdn, dzal, piel serbeti. Dzal pale, chive'l dndo moxtdn. 
^ X^jel e thagardsfkoro rakld, vikinel e paS peate: 

“ Tunie vio serl>eti sar te anen ejikds f “ Ade, thagdra, md-vakjer, 
Aine ands les pherdd. Ame ndiia kerghjdm arokd dzi akaiid, sar 
katrdnias ta te anas to SerMi epkds? Ake kaandv les aygldl tide, 
te dikhes sar achavdv les ki mdsa pherdd. Tu dikh te idovel deko 
pidle dndi oddja, rW* mantis. 

14. Ttelo o rakld te sorel nprdl o ktreveti. Phayljda x^^ 
jakhd ta kertl jies sidd. Dikhtl i rakli kai sort I, iklj el anddr o 

took the box, placed it on the table. The nit:htin^:^ale bep^n to sino; and chant 
all sorts of songs and canticles. The po])ul:ice crowded full around the head 
(i.e. the people thronged around the table, the centre of attraction). Behold 
yonder come the king’s son, to hear the songs and the canticles, which the 
nightingale is singing. (X.B. —The horse now a])pears as an old man.) 

12. ‘Heigh, old man, will you sell me that l>ox, with the nightingale?* The 
old man says : ‘ 0 king, since you are, as you are, the son of a king, how shall 
I not give it to you The youth says : ‘ How much do you want for it ?* ‘As 
much as you like (to give\ just so much.’ ‘ I will give you two corn-measures 
full of gold pieces.’ The old man brought out the box with the nightingale, gave 
it. The king s son l>etook himself and went home. He put it in front of him, 
and he is lying on his bed and always listening to the canticles and songs that 
the nightingale is pouring forth. 

13. Evening came. The servants bring him sherbet, place it on the table, 

leave it and go. The boy falls asleep, dhe girl emerges from the box, goes, 
drinks a little sherbet. She goes back, casts 'herself^ into the box. The king’s 
son arises, calls the servants to him : * How is it you bring my sherbet half 
(full ‘Wait.O king, do not speak (thus\ We bring it full. We have not 

behavetl thus until now, how should we dare to bring your sherbet half-full ? 
See, I will bring it before you. that you may see how I leave it on the table fulL 
You see that no one c<*mes afterwards into the room, some man or other.’ 

14. The boy lay down to sleep upon the bed. He just shut his eyes to make 
himself ^seem asleep. The girl sees that he is asleep, emerges from the box. Just 
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mo^6n. Taindm geli, vazdmjda i SASa tha piljAs o Serbeti, hop, o 
rakl6 phuterel pe jakhd, del la Aygali, Odikd rakli thdhljolpikjol; 
ear i rriomeli thdhljol, adzukd oi thdbjol Sukdtar. Uj(tjel o rakld, 
sardnda dies sardnda javinjd bidv kerel ta Isl la. Lei o irakld, 
phagjel o moxtdti. Oi Uskeri, ov Idkoro, LiU-pes, Jek dies, dui 
dids, jek vidsek, Tsidinjds khamli. Na1d6 so Tiakld, biaijghjds 
jekhe rakles, LoSdnel e thagardskoro rakld. 

Chapter IV. 

15. Jek dies, dui dids; hdkje okotdr i mdStexo e 

mesedindsa: “ Mesecino, Jana 2iva-li e?” “E, Jana ziva e, 

tsaritsa stanala, i m^sko dete rodila.” Lel-pes i mdStexo, geli 
othd. “ E, Sinko I sar kerds f So kerds ? So n'aves tuke ta sinjdn 
athd, Tdljov-ta, ta te poStiuav tuke an te Serds.** Teljardl e rakljd 
te dikhdl Idke dndo Serd, del thai beMjardl Idke dndo 5er6 baS-wprdl 
jek SUV. Perdl i rakli thai muli. 

16. Avdl okothdr e thagardskoro rakld. So te dikhdl? I rakli 

'tiandi athd. 0 rakld rovdl, o tsikno, I rakli aSli bilhili. Avdl 
okothdr khe thagardskere rakldskeri pendzer, giljdbel thai vakjerdl 
mdnes. I vakjerdl e thagardskere rakldske: “ Thagdra, 

the thagaribndsa, sdske na doles akalkd bilbilds e rakldske, ta 
mdze-bi te taininkjards les e bilbiljdsa.” E thagardskoro rakld 
phendl: “Sar kadolds lest'" I phenel: “Mak 


as she went, lifted the cup and drank the sherbet, hop, the boy opens his eyes, 
embraces her. That girl bums and shines ; as a candle bums, thus she bums with 
beauty. The boy arises, forty days and forty dawns he makes a marriage feast, 
and takes her. The boy takes the box, breaks it. She is his and he is hers. 
They took each other. One day, two days, one month. She became pregnant. 
There happened what happened, she bore a son. The King’s son rejoiced. 

Chapter IV. 

15. One day, two days ; behold the stepmother talks with the moon : * 0 moon, 
is Yana alive?’ *Ay, Yana is alive, she has become a queen and has given 
birth to a male child.’ The stepmother betakes herself, went there. ‘Ha, 
Sinko ! how are you ? What are you doing ? Why do you not come (to me) 
since you are here. Bend down, that I may louse you on your head.’ She makes 
the girl bend down that she may examine her head, with one stroke she drives 
in a pin into the crown of her head. The girl falls and dies. 

16. The king s son comes. Wliat does he see ? The girl is not here. The 
boy, the little one, is crying. The girl had become a nightingale. She comes to 
the window of the king’s son, sings and pours forth songs. The servant says 
to the king’s son: ‘0 king, by your dynasty, why do you not catch this 
nightingale for the boy, and perhaps we shall quieten him with the nightingale.’ 
The king’s son says : ‘ How shall we catch it ? ’ The servant says: ‘ Smear 
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o lil tutkdliy tha thov ki pendzera, Ov kaavily kalepinel pe 
pipe ko lil, othi-da kad^hol, thai kadolds lea** LepincU o tutkdli 
ko lil, thovdi les ki pendzara, Avel o hilhili. Kondi'rjghjda ko 
Id, lepisdjle o pif6. Dolghjds lea e thagarSakoro raldd, Tamdm 
lUjds te 'tnazninel ha, del thai peravel katdr o Ser6 o auv thai aSli 
TYianuS. ASuu, aind avij6m-a!*' ^'Amd autjdn poinnije, ha! 
Savi ai added hntln! ta tu aSljdn (okdV' '' Abe-aar ainjdmas 
be.Hi thai ddvaa me raklea 6n6i, hekje okothdr all mi md6tej(p: 
“ Teljov te poStinav t ilke an te Serea” Teeljom te dikhel mdr/ge 
an me aerea, del thai beMjaril mdrjge jek auv an me Serea, Me-^da 
na dzand/v kai geljdm, ao kerghjdmy “ Kaaveldi paTuP efkdr*' e 
thagareakoro rakld phendl, *'ti mdStexof'* Oi p>}ier)ghjda: ** Na 
dzandvy 

17. Jek diea, dui diea, jek kurkd, Heke okofdr i mdSte^o 

kaxoratinel e TneaeSindaa: ‘‘ Mesecino ! Jana ziva-li e ? ” “ E, Jana 

ziva e, i tsaritsa stanala.” 

18. Lel-pea i mdStexo, hdlde hdide paH late, Tamdm dinjda 

andre: “ 0, Sinko, aar kerea?** Lacea,** i clia i phenel, ^*beS, ddle, 
Kaavel akand 'mo fom Icadel tut baldUT Heke okotdr e thagariakoro 
rakld: ''Sar aljdn? Miaf aljdn! Sar kerda? Sar kerel to 
fom ? ” “ Lacea.** “ E, tu kai aljdn, ao muijgljdn me fomnjdtar, 

ta kiidinjdn me taiknd rakUake, ta kerghjdn edeki rund!'* E 
thagardakoro rakld phv/dl la: “ Kirk at-mi istersen eli kirk bied^k ? 


paper with glue, and put it at the window. He will come and stick his feet to 
the paper, and there he will remain and we shall catch him.’ They smeared the 
glue on to the paper, placed it at the window. The nightingale comes. It settled 
on the paper, its feet became stuck. The king’s son seized it. He had just begun 
to stroke it, when with a movement he makes fall the pin from its head, and it 
remained a human being. ‘Achoo, but surely I was asleep !’ ‘You were 
asleep, wife, forsooth ! What is this business, that you should have remained 
thus ? ’ ‘ Whilst I was seated and giving the breast to my child, behold my 

stepmother came : “ Stoop, that I may search your head for lice.” I stooped, that 
she might examine my head, she with one stroke drove a pin into my head. 
And I do not know whither I went, nor what I did.’ ‘ W’^ill she come back once 
more, your stepmother ?’ says the king’s son. She said : ‘ I do not know.’ 

17. One day, two days, one week. Behold the stepmother converses with the 
moon : ‘0 moon, is Yana alive?’ ‘Heigh! Yana is alive and she has become 
a queen.’ 

18. The stepmother betakes herself, away, away, to her. Scarcely had she 

entered : ‘ Oh, child, how are you ? ’ ‘ Well,’ the child says, ‘ be seated, 

mother. My husband will now come and give you a present.’ Behold the 
king’s son: ‘How have you come ? Welcome 1 How are you ? How is your 
husband?’ ‘Well.’ ‘Now you, when you came, what did you want from my 
wife, and you have willed ill to my little child and made him cry so 1' The 
king’s son asks her : ‘ Do you want forty horses or forty knives ? ’ ‘ Let forty 
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Kirk blcAk dll^manlard olsun, kirk at bizim-icin olsun daa ev41 
gidefm band! ” Ph&ndel la sardnda grastdrjgere povy^nde, jek 
karnSia del e grasUn, kerdn la pardm^parlds, 

ORAM masAl, bvrada salIe. 

kniyes be for the enemy, forty horses for us, that I may go all the quicker! * 
He ties her to the tails of forty horses, gives the horses a single stroke of the 
whipi and they do her to piecea ‘ 0. M. R S. 

Notes to the Text 

§ 2. kaddv la tffrkaljamd , . . Accusative (cf. the form dikhimdske for dikhib- 
ndske) of isrhcdihi, Cf. also naMbd (Cordilendiis) and suchdike forms. 

§ 2. na-Uli ^ 8^lbe$ . . . for Blilbes, as $om for Horn, 

8 4. nakav&n la . anddr pe gadSs adrofe . . . The custom is known also 
among the Arabs. A man wears his friend’s shirt, and thus shows that he has 
entered into brotherhood with him. 

8 5. to dad bichailghjds akavkd po$tin . . . bidhailghjda for bichalgkjds represents 
merely a tendency in pronunciation. Cf. above, the Bulgarian brdilja for brdtja. 

§ 6. Jek diend vakerdn ... As already noted on a previous occasion, diend, 
fern, dieni, * person,' * individual,’ is often used in this dialect in the plural when it 
refers to only one person, but is in such cases preceded by jek and followed by a 
verb in the third person plural. 

8 6. naggjardd la o postin . . . naggjardv takes a double accusative. 

§ 6. E, phdne . . . Vocative, used as frequently as pkenije, 

§ 6. tu miUjdnas . . . Pluperfect, by no means so rare in this dialect as Paspati 
found it to be (see Paspati, p. 09). 

§8. A, phdne, sovljarghjdsas tut . Cf. previous note. Pluperfect. Paspati 
does not give this form in the third person singular. In bis dialect, the -as ter¬ 
mination is omitted : kerddmas, kerddnas, kerdds, 

§ 9. anddkhora ... * immediately ’: and^ jekh dra. 

§ 9. seks&nja . . . Turk, seksdn, nothing to do with dnja, 

§ 9. dar, dar, etc. . . . t dar, ‘ the grass ’; o dhar ‘ ashes, ’ * dust. * 

8 9. sardnd-U‘jek javin sdmo Serbdti, te na tdavds . . . There is a mystery about 
this word vlavdv. This is the only instance I have of its presence in this dialect. 
Either I was mistaken, or PaSi Suljoff misunderstood my question. Anyhow he 
explained the word as here meaning : * do not skip one day in giving the sherbet.’ 
In Paspati, and in most of the dialects I have met with in Eastern Bulgaria, 

including the dialect of the Drindaris, the word means * to share,’ * divide.’ Cf. 

Paspati, p. 561, besh t*ulavds amdn. Hence, * to portion out,’ which makes me 
doubt the correctness of my above translation. 

8 9. an-td mdgge dUi phaljd . . . phal * a board,’ not recorded in Paspati, but 
wi^li known in this and in Eastern Bulgarian dialects. For supposed origin see 
Alik. viii. 39 and Pott, ii. 361. 

8 9. jek bilbUi . . . Turk, biilbul, 

810. dve Sdpi . . . Bulg. Sdpa *a handfull,’ explained as dui humeka, Cf. 
Anglo-Romani hdnnek. 

8 13. Andn Idske o . . . Cf. Rumanian halaica, *a slave of a 

noble Turkish lady.’ 

8 13. stir katrdmas ta te ands . * . * How shall we dare to bring? ’ Trdmav, or 
tromdv, which latter form is less correct, means in Sofia both * to dare,’ an here, 
and ‘tofear.* See Mik. viii. 87, where the meanings given are ‘to dare’ and ‘to 
be allowed.’ Miklosich says the word is dunkel, and Pott, ii. 291, seems to confuse 
it with trebul, trebola, ‘to be necessary.* The word is simply an instance, like 
prdpel, ‘ it fits,’ ‘ suits,’ of a loan-verb conjugated without any form of sufiSx being 
attached to the root, and is derived from the Modern Greek rpopd^w, *1 am 
frightened.’ 
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§ U. ia ker6l pts mtd . . . stUd, 'asleep,* a participial adjective. Cf. Paspati, 
bi‘8utt6f 'sleepless.* 

§ 14. oi thdtjol SvJcdtar ... for SukaripndsUir, 

§ 14. tsidinjds khamli . . . * became pregnant.* Tsidav means primarily 'to 
pull.* For the meaning ' to become ’ compare the Romanian a purcede IngreuncUd 
' to become enceinte/ for a purcede means ' to proceed towards,* just as does istdav 
in tsidinjde’pesy * he betook himself.* The word, so common in many dialects, is 
somewhat of a mystery. Paspati’s equivalent would seem to be tchidava, which he 
derives from tchivdva * to throw.’ But see also Mik. viii. 86, ^rcf, where he quotes 
Rumanian Romani crd. The r is heard also in Eastern Bulgarian dialects. Varna 
Sedentary Moslem sievemakers: slrdav^ past airddm, 

§ 16. te taininkjards les . . , Romani causative of the loan-verb fainfnav, ' I am, 
become silent. ’ 

§ 16. mak o HI tutkdLi . . . makdv takes at times a double accusative. 

§ 16. Kondirfghjds ko HI . . . t.e. 'settled on the paper.’ Turkish konmah 
As the verb is intransitive one would have expected *kondi9djlo. 

§ 16. dolghjds les ... * he seized it.’ Doldv is another mysterious word in this 
dialect. On a previous occasion I suggested the Slavic prefix and lav ' I take.* But 
in that case we should have, in the past tense, probably dotUj&m, whereas we find 
dolghjdm. My explanation was as unsatisfactory as Paspati’s proposed derivation 
of uiavdva from Idva. 


REVIEWS 

E Isiis-Xristoskoro Dziip4 thai Meribe e SfjatorU LvMstar. The 
Gospel according to Saint Luke; translated into Bulgarian 
Romani by Bernard Gilliat-Smith : a Review, with some 
notes upon the dialect. 

«T WILL receive it with thanks. I know what it is. What a 
-L singular people! The same dress, the same look, the same 
book. Pelham gave me one in Egypt. Farewell! Your Jesus 
was a good man, perhaps a prophet; but . . . farewell I ’ 

Thus the Barbary Jew to whom Borrow had proffered a copy 
of the Bible in the ‘ Plaza Mayor ’ of Vigo. One might add in a 
spirit of profound respect ‘ And the same Society! ’ For this 
heroic body—presided over in Borrow’s day, as readers of The 
Romany Rye will recall, by the ' big, burly parson, with the face 
of a lion, the voice of a buffalo, and a fist like a sledge-hammer ’ ^ 

_is that same British and Foreign Bible Society, which some 

eighty years ago despatched Lavengro to Petersburg and the 
Peninsula, and to which we owe inter alia his version of St. Luke 
in Spanish Gitano, as now the recent renderings of the same 
Gospel into Bulgarian Romani, and that of St. Mark into South- 
German Gypsy. 

* Ed, princepSj vol. i. p. 45. 
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The Bible Society, now well in its second century, and with 
over four hundred polyglot publications to its credit, is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having secured an ideal translator in the person 
of Mr. Gilliat-Smith, whose Life and Death of Jeaua Christ may 
well serve as a model of its kind. In estimating the worth of his 
gift—if that be ever a fitting attitude in a grateful recipient—let 
us first take into account the difSculty of rendering the Scriptures 
into an obscure tongue, as poorly equipped with verbal treasure 
as any dowerless bride of the folk-tales in the matter of trousseau. 
Its slender stock of original words barely suffices to express the 
more common needs of a material existence, and even in that 
limited field it lacks terms for many of the ordinary objects of any 
civilized community. Hence the translator is compelled either 
to have recourse to comparatively modern loan-words, often 
peculiar to a single locality or dialect, or to express the sense of 
the original by periphrases, which may or may not be generally 
intelligible. While recognising, as he must, the traditional sacred¬ 
ness that attaches to every word or particle, he has yet to decide 
whether he shall adhere to the ipsissiTna verba of his text, or 
resolve the same thought into a more idiomatic but less literal 
phraseology. He cannot lean on the shoulder of a Gypsy col¬ 
laborator, who would lead him hopelessly astray: he must be 
master of the language for himself. And lastly, he must render 
his text in a style at once dignified and simple, devoid of vulgar 
or ludicrous associations, and touched with a beauty which will 
impress and linger in the mind. 

How successfully Mr. Gilliat-Smith has avoided these pitfalls 
will be apparent to any Romani scholar who reads a chapter of his 
St. Luke. There exists, as he himself has pointed out elsewhere,^ 
and as most collectors must have independently observed, a 
distinct difierence between the language of the folk-tales and that 
of conversation. The colloquial speech of the G3rpsies reflects 
their deeply-rooted mental indolence. It is often slip-shod and 
out-at-elbows. At one moment it will fling a whole sentence into 
a gesture, and in the next spin out a web of clauses where anaco- 
lutha, to borrow a pleasant misquotation, are ‘ as thick as thieves 
in Vallombrosa.’ A Gypsy on ordinary occasions will pick up the 
nearest alien word at hand, although there are true Romani 
expressions equally familiar to him; and even when knowing his 
own language well will pay the gentile tongue the compliment of 
^ J. O. L. S., New Series, vi. 4 sndpewMm. 
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dropping into its idioms and imitating its order and arrangement 
of words. 

In the folk-tales, on the contrary, Romani wears its court-dress. 
The style, which is largely traditional, is characterised by a vigour, 
terseness, and vivid narrative power which may justly entitle it to 
be regarded as—what indeed it is—the literary form of the Gypsy 
language. This is obviously the model which Mr. Gilliat-Smith 
has kept before him in his rendering of St. Luke, and the success 
of his attempt might well suggest to the Bible Society the 
desirability of making it a general instniction to all those 
who essay the translation of the Scriptures into rude tongues, 
written or unwritten, that they should first, like our fellow- 
member, qualify for the task by a collection of the native 
folk-tales. 

In illustration of these remarks, let me quote the opening 
verses of Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s Romani text of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (xv. 11-24), indicating by spaced letters his happy 
use of turns of expression borrowed from this source:— 

11. Vakerel: 8ini kai sind jek ddrbadzis, isi-da les dwi 
ihavd, 

12. 0 terneder Shavo pe dadeslce phenel: Abe-Bdba, mangav 
tut, dd-man so ovdl mdnge katdr to mangin, 0 dad-da vXavdl 
{razdelinel) po mangin madkdr Unde, 

Jek dies, ddi dids, trin dids, kidd pe Sdxja o 
temeddr phral, dzal na-avri, dzdl-p^eske dndo durutnd them, othd 
pilbndsa, lubnjdntsa o lovd sa xal, 

14. Xaljds, sa, U16 jek bari bok dndo them, ov-da coj*6 kai isi, 
bokhdlilo, truSdlilo, 

15. Geld kai gel 6 tsaninel pes deJcdte katdr o them, 
Ov-da, o dosdmudzas, andd jekhd livadjd bichaUl les, ta te daravdl 
€ baldn, 

16. Ov-da ovi mangdlas, bokhahS kai si, prtiMinjdntsa-da te 
ddljol, Amd niko ndna dinjds Uske. 

17. Togdi kdrko'fo pdske vakerel: Kiti xizmetkjdrja andd me 
daddskere kherdste isi, Urje-da resel o mafo, ami athd mvXjdm 
bokhdtar I 

18. Kamuxtjdv, pad me dadds kamdzdv, te vakerdv Uske: 
Bdba-be, mamui e DevUste, thai mamui lu te bezexd kerdjdm, 

19. Ndna sinjdm dostd laSo, ta te v ikinen man to dhavo; ker 
ta t'ovdv jek katdr te xizmetkjdrja, 

20. Uxtjdl, dzdl 2 Jad pe dadds,—Hdnos but isi durdl, dikhdl Us 
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o dad, laid vogi ialavdd iai, pr&stal, peril Idske turjdl i 
men, del dngali, lumidil. 

21. Phenel Hake o lhav6: Bdba-be, mam/di e Devliate, thai 
mamui tdte hezexd kerdjdm. Ndna avnjdm ddata laid, ta te vikinen 
man to lhavd. 

22. Ami phenil o dad pe alugdnge: Pd-aigo anen-ta o ndi- 
Sukd/r urjaibi, urjaven-ta lea, thovin-ta leake jek angruati andd 
vast, thai taervulja (kond-drja) dndo pifi. 

23. Thai anin-ta athi e bakria, e thuljardia, 
thai Ihinin-ta lea, ta te xaa, te pi da, te loSdnas. 

24. Sdake adavkd old mdnge, mo Ikavopd kai muld, kai naSav- 
djdm lea,pdle a/rakhljdm lea. Lile te kerin, te loidnen. 

Not less admirable and convincing in their Romani garb are 
the parables of the Rich Fool (xiL 16-21), the Great Supper 
(xiv. 16-24), Dives and Lazarus (xvi. 19-31), and the Good 
Samaritan (x. 30-37), though the latter suffers by a weak 
translation in the last verse. In x. 36, where Jesus replies to 
the question, ‘And who is my neighbour?’ by returning the 
answer, ‘ Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbour 
unto him that fell among the robbers ? ’ ‘ 7rXr)fflov,’ neighbour, 
is not as before (x. 29) rendered by the loan-word komMa} but 
by the inadequate periphrasis ndi-lald, ‘ the best man.’ This may 
be a concession to modernism, but earlier translators, fortunately 
for the point of their stories, were not thus oppressed by the 
dread of repeating the same word twice upon two consecutive 
pages. The same slip of the pen, strangely enough, occurs in 
Puchmayer’s version, where the word is rendered Idlo-manui, 
Borrow translating it by the Spanish proximo. Have the 
Bulgarian Gypsies, then, lost Paspati’s tender and expressive 
paahemandwtnd ? —as in the song ‘ Paahemandutnie, tuke but 
dukdva’ ‘ 0, my neighbour, how I love thee’ (lit. ‘ache for thee’), 
the paahemandutni being of course a ‘Nachbarin’ or ‘neigh- 
bouress.’ 

Against this single failure to grasp the spirit of the original 
may be set, however, scores of felicitous renderings, of which one 
is tempted to quote more than space will permit. 1 take the 
following as a few examples selected almost at random:— 

‘Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed 

^ Serv. homSija from Turk. komSu (Miklosich, Etymologischts WMerhvLch der 
slaviachen Sprachen^ p. 126). The word occurs also in Sirmian Gypsy as homSijaS, 
and in Hungarian Gypsy as komSifa in the sense of * peasant’ (Ibid., Mundarten^ 
vi. 27, 42). 
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in purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day' 
(xvi. 19). 

Sini jek man'&S harvaU, m tt/rjavilaa pes Ando rup t’Ando 
somnakAl, dUs diesiske bidv thai bard xabi kerdlas. 

‘ And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry ’ (ziL 19). 

Me duxeske haphenAv: Duxejormo, but mangi/n but berSdnge 
isi tAhe, ma-ker buti akand, te aus, te pida, te loSAnea. 

* There shall be two women grinding together; the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall be left. There shall be two men in 
the field; the one shall be taken and the other shall be left’ 
(xvii. 35). 

DAi dzuvljA kapiSin ard ; jek kalinjovel, jek kaaihdl. E’ooven 
dAi murS Audi livAdja; jek kalinjovd, jek kaadhdl. 

‘ Now do ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and of 
the platter; but your inward part is full of extortion and wicked¬ 
ness ’ (xi. 39). 

‘ Tiime rakbjA, e khoreskoro agdr, thai e Sardskoro agdr, aa koaen, 
ami tumdnge and/rd sa iai doribd, aa bengipd iai. 

‘I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that 1 get’ 
(xviii. 12). 

Ando kurkd du-var aShav bokhald, me mangineatar-da o deSto 
kotdr e dopenge dav. 

‘ Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased ’ (iii. 22). 

Tu ainjdn mo Sho dmkhand, dukhAniljom tAke. 

‘ And she had been a widow even for fourscore and four years ’ 
(ii. 37). 

SekaAn-u-Stare berSdngeri phivli aaa. 

‘ And he said to the man that had his hand withered. Rise up 
and stand forth in the midst ’ (vi. 8). 

Phenel ko Suke-vasteskoro: USti-ta, ikljov-ta maSkardl. 

‘ Leave the dead to bury their own dead ’ (ix. 60). 

Te pardnen o muU pe muUn. 

‘ And of his kingdom there shall be no end ’ (i. 33). 

Thai leskoTO thagaripe koovel biagoreskoro. 

It is refreshing to the Romani folk-lorist to meet with chapters 
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introduced by odolM zamanidnde ‘in those times’ (iii. 1, etc.), 
reminiscent of the dkU zamanUnde of Faspati’s folk-tales. But 
at the same time it is much more than a pleasant literary 
association. The adoption of such familiar phrases must in¬ 
evitably arrest the attention of the Gypsy auditor, and throw 
him into the expectant and receptive mood of a child who 
pricks up his ears on hearing the magic words ‘Once upon a 
time.’ In the same familiar vein we find Abraham addressing 
Dives as Sinko, as one might say ‘Good fellow’ in English, 
or name the youngest brother Jak^ in a Welsh Gypsy 
M&rchen. 

As in the tales we have examples of single word sentences, 
inimitable in an analytic language like our own. The opening 
phrases ‘And the day began to wear away,’ ix. 12 Bk ^fdpa 
fjp^aTo xXiveiv), and ‘ And when it was day,’ vi. 13 (/cal ore iyevero 
fipApa), are perfectly rendered respectively by the words BlevdUo 
and Disilo, the participles of the passive verbs blevdjov- ‘to 
become dusk,’ and diyov- ‘to dawn,’ from blevH ‘evening’ and 
dUs ‘day.’ 'Ixavov i<m,v ‘it is enough’ (xxii. 38) is translated 
simply JResdl ‘it suffices,’ and iyevero, kuI iyevero or iyevero 
Be ‘it came to pass’ by the idiomatic Uomani phrases ul6 
so id6 ‘befel what befel,’ or 'naJdd so nakld ‘happened what 
happened.’ 

Other examples of traditional beginnings, links and tags 
familiar to students of Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s Bulgarian folk-tales 
are: sine kai sini ‘ there was ’ or ‘ there' was once ’; gd6 kai gd6 
‘ and he went ’; dSal kai dzal ‘ as he went ’; rvAii kai runi ‘ they 
wept and bewailed ’; kerdv so kerdv ‘ I do these things ’; dikhljds 
so dikhljds ‘ and he looked up and saw.’ Similarly we have athi 
othi ‘everywhere,’ lit. ‘here, there’ (cp. Welsh Gyp. ’kai (d ’koi), 
and ‘everything’ rendered by the all-embracing Gypsy phrase 
so si so nandi, lit. ‘ what is [and] what is not’ The Gospel closes 
with the very fine rendering of alvovvrei xai evXoyovvre^ by the 
reduplicated gerund aSarindds aSarindds. 

So much for verses which lend themselves naturally to the 
simple locutions of the folk-tales. Let us next see how far 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith has been successful in rendering more meta¬ 
physical passages, of which no better test could be chosen than 

^ I myself have had the story of Jonah and the whale told me as a genuine 
Welsh Gypsy folk-tale, the prophet throughout being referred to as d cord Jakj 
*poor Jack.’ 
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St. Luke’s stately preamble to his Qospel—^perhaps the most 
studiously literary piece of writing in the New Testament:-^ 


Greek Text 

[1] 'ETretSi^TTCp TToXXol , iire- 
')(eip7}a‘ap dvard^curOai Sirjyrj<Tiv 
we pi T&v 7r€Tr\r)po(f>oprjpiv(ov iv 
rjpZv TTpa/ypaTfov, [2] Kado}^ 
*rrap€So<rav f)plv oi dir dp'x^^ 
avTOTrrac koX virr^perai y€v6pL€voi 
Tov \6yov, [3] eBo^e Kapol 
irapTjKoXovdrjKoTt, avcodev iraatv 
dKpiffS><; Kade^f}^ aoi, ypa^at,^ 
KpdrtaTe %€6<f>tXe, [4] ti/a eirt^yv^^ 
ir€pi cov KaTqxV^V^ Xoycnv rtjv 
d<Tif>d\€iav. 


Bulgarian-Romani Translation 

[1] Akand hut dSeni astarde 
te piMnen jek po jek so vl6 paS 
amdnde, [2] Ta dviU ariUnde 
sar paramisi thai amd-da, sa 
dikhljdm ta ax&Liljam katdr o 
noMlo, thai sUdjardjd/m adalkd 
foM alavd. [3] Thai me-da 
merdki thodjdm, te eikljovav sa 
lades katdr o naddlo, ta te piMimv 
tdke, Theojdija, sa dndo rddos, 
[4] Ta te dzanes kai adaUcd 
aXavd, kai sikistiljan, 6aM isL 


Here the translator wisely abandons the somewhat elaborate 
syntactical arrangement of clauses in the original in favour of a 
sinipler paratactical sequence, casting overboard as he does so 
the now unnecessary i-n-eiB^ep. Without injury to the sense 
he renders ireTfKrfpo^oprffievtov ‘ fully established ’ by uld ‘ come 
to pass' ‘fulfilled,’ as in the English Version (Vulgate ‘quae 
in nobis completae sunt’). In verse 2, influenced perhaps by the 
ambiguous rendering of both Authorized and Revised Versions, 
he reads thai aini-da, sa dikhljdm ta aoMiljam katdr o naddlo, 
thai sikljardjdm adalkd iade alavd, lit. ‘ and we saw and under¬ 
stood everything from the beginning, and we taught these true 
words,’ instead of thai ol-da sa dikhU ta axdlile . . . thai 
sikljardd, etc. 

As another example we may take Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s version 
of the Lord’s Prayer (chapter xi.), which runs as follows:— 

2. Ddda-be amard, kai sinjdn tu dndo nebos, t'ovdl sfjdto to 
aldv, t’ovel to thagaripe. Tovel to kamibd hem dndh) ndbos hem 
dndi jyhtLv. 

3. De-ta amenge se'ko dies ainaro mafd. 

4. Prostln-ta amenge amare hezexd, sostdr ame-da prostinas 
saopenge, ka i isi amenge dluJn iki. Ma igdl amin dndo iskuSenipd, 
ami t'ikeres amen e dzungalibndstar. 

This text affords a good illustration of the difficulty of ex¬ 
pressing in Romani undefiled any word with an ethical or religious 
connotation. ‘ Heaven ’ is rendered by the Slavic ^lebos, while 
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curiously enough the ovpavo^ of the original survives in the 
Welsh Gypsy ramios} ‘Hallowed’ is translated by the Slavic 
loan-word sfj&to ‘holy’ (a cognate of aanctua), for which there 
is hardly an exact Bomani synonym, vMjardo ‘exalted’ being 
perhaps the nearest equivalent. ‘Forgive’ is expressed by the 
Slavic prosti/n-, a purely local borrowing, the word which has been 
carried northwards being the Rumanian iert- (from Low Latin 
lihertare), which survives in Rum. Gyp. ertis-, Buk. Gyp. jertis-, 
Hung. Gyp. ertin-, Eng. Gyp. artav- (Borrow Lavo-LU), and 
W. Gyp. atav-. ‘ Indebted ’ is rendered by the Slav. (UUiniki 
‘ debtors,’ * where one might have expected original vdSiU, which 
word, however, in this dialect seems to stand for the converse 
idea. Compare vi. 34, where it serves as a gloss to nazdem 
‘ loan.’ 

For ‘ temptation ’ (Trecpacr/io^) we have iakuSenipi, with which 
compare Rumanian Gyp. zwmaimoe from Podhradsky’s version of 
the same clause in the dialect of the Zombor Gypsies.’ ‘From 
evil’ (dwo Tov 'irovrjpov) is translated e dSungaZibndstar* the 
better original word doS (from Skr. do^a ‘fault,’ ‘evil,’ ‘harm’) 
being perhaps lacking in this, as in the Greek dialect. In verse 3 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith ignores the important word itnotxnov, where, 
if he accepts the meaning ‘daily’ of our English version, and 
the ‘cotidianum’ of the Vulgate, he might have read amard 
mafd o diesiskoro or, with the dative, amard mafd e diesdske. 
If, however, the meaning of this much-debated word is really 
‘necessary for existence,’ this sense might have been rendered 
quite simply and in accordance with Romani idiom amard mafd 
te 'xa8> ' pa-neni nostrum ut edamus.’ 


^ The same word ocours in the English Gypsy vocabulary of Jacob Bryant 
under the form ravoo or ravooB {Archaeologia^ vol. vii., 1785), ed. by me in the 
J. O, L, New Series, iv. 176, where I hazarded the conjecture that it might be 
connected with Slavic ra^' 'paradise.* This defunct etymology, the mortal weak¬ 
ness of which I discovered a month or two later, may now be decently interred. 
Friends will please accept this, the only, intimation ! 

* Welsh Gypsy has the interesting velvdUtferd 'debtor* from velvd 'debt,* a 
word, so far as I am aware, not recorded in any other dialect. Probably, like Cont. 
Gyp. halval 'wind* from Skr. vdta, a reduplicated form, perhaps originating in 
Skr. hali ‘tax,* 'impost,* 'tribute.* 

* Miklosich, Mundaritn^ viii. 99, where the caus. verb zumav- would seem literally 
to mean ' to try,’ ' to test.* Cp. Welsh Gypsy zumav- ' to interrogate,*' to examine,* 
ztftnavs&en 'interrogation,* 'cross-examination.* This word, for which Miklosich 
suggests no etymology, probably comes from Rum. earamma,' pritfen,* ' untersuchen. * 

^ Possibly in view of the force of the Greek article, and the analogy of similar 
Jewish prayers, the phrase had been better translated e BtngMBtar ' from the Evil 
One.* 
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Glancing next at the translation of official, theological, and 
other technical terms in this Gospel, we find only a very small 
number of true Romani words, including under this head original 
words, ancient Iranian borrowings, as well as such European loan¬ 
words as were absorbed into the speech by the early Gypsy settlers 
in the Peloponnesus before the dispersion in the fifteenth century. 
Here we have xvMj ‘lord’ or ‘master’ (beside Slav. OSspod or 
Qdspodoa) ; thag&r ( = Arm. t'agavor) ‘ king ’ (^aa-iXevsi) or ‘ Caesar ’ 
(xaiaap) beside Slavic hralia, reminiscent of Carolus Magnus, the 
former word being used also for ‘chief’ or ‘magistrate’ (apx<ov)', 
amAl ‘ disciple,’ lit. ‘ companion ’ (beside Slav. u66nikoa ); aikljardd 
‘scribes’ or ‘doctors of the law’ (beside Slav, piadrja)-, raSajd 
‘ priests ’ or ‘ Pharisees ’ (beside Farizei in the latter sense); gerald 
‘leper,’ bezexdrigere ‘sinners’ (beside Slav, greocdngere), and 
hipalgani ‘unbelievers’; kangeri ‘temple’ or ‘synagogue,’ thuv 
‘ incense,’ paramiai ‘ parable,’ kurkd ‘ on the Sabbath day,’ and 
patravdi ‘Passover’ (properly ‘Easter,’ from patrin ‘a [palm-] 
leaf’); ‘baptism,’‘enrolment,’ hihdyt ‘woe,’ loSanihe 

‘ rejoicing,’ godiaveripe ‘ wisdom,’ and dui-mujalip4 ‘ hypocrisy ’ or 
‘craftiness’ (with which compare the Welsh Gypsy dut-moyerd 
(m.) -i (f.) ‘ a deceitful person,’ dul-moyd ‘ deceitful,’ lit. of the two 
faces ’).^ 

Most of these technical terms are, however, expressed by recent 
loan-words, chiefly of Slavic or Turkish origin.* Thus ‘ publican,’ 
i.e. tax-gatherer (reXtuMj?), is generally rendered by the Turkish 
gii/m/iMikdzia, though once in the plural by Bulgarian mitdrja 
(iil 12). ‘Angel’ or ‘messenger’ (ayyeko^) is variously translated 
by the Greek angelos or Slav. raaUnikoa, the latter word standing 
also for ‘prophet’ (tt/oo^jjti;?) and ‘ apostle ’ (aTroo-roXo?). ‘ Prophet,’ 
however, is more commonly rendered by Slav, prordhoa, and once 
in the plural afjdte manvM lit. ‘holy men’ (i. 70), while ‘ prophetess’ 

^ This list, I may explain, makes no claim to be exhaustive. 

^ From Slavic sources, especially Bulgarian and Servian, we have zaJc6no8 * law,* 
* commandments’ (vh^toi), and zakdnnikos ‘lawyer* (yo/uK6%); pokdzoM ‘decree’ 
{d&yfm); zaimoddvtsos ‘creditor’ (Saveitrr^s); izm^nnikos ‘traitor’ (xpoh^nji)\ and 
narddos ‘people,’ ‘multitude’ beside Turkish kaldbcU^l^i; mdlba ‘prayer’ 

{diri<rit ); kdjanje ‘ repentance ’ (fierdyoia ); iskuUnje ‘ temptation * (vtipaafjMs ); 
BpaHteloa ‘Saviour’ (<rwr^p), and apaa^njt ‘salvation’ (o-wriypla), beside original 
laiip4; vUakrtainja ‘resurrection’ (dvfhrratf’ts), beside original and Turkish 

ikanUti. From Turkish or Turkish-Arabic;— Vdli ‘ governor ’ {ijytfiJiky]; hakimi 
‘ judge * beside Slavic aUdnikoa {diKaaHjs); jiizbaSi ‘ centurion ’ {iKarbyrapxos); 

oakM * soldier ’ (arpaTniyrrp); xismetdSla or xiametk^dri ‘ steward ’ (oUopSfios), ^side 
J^dja {hrlrpowos); katdpja ‘ Scriptures ’ (ypaif ^); and kJiidUkji ‘ testimony ’ 
{fMpTvpla, napTvpiov), beside Sthadiii, or with ier-, ‘ to bear witness ’ {fAapTvpita), and 
with da- b%6a6un($f ‘ to bear false witness’ (^evJo/taprvp^w). 
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{wpo<l>^Ti<!) is poznavdSka (ii. 36). While these variant translations 
of terms, which have commonly but one form in the original 
text, serve to illustrate the free adoption of synonymous loan¬ 
words in this dialect, it may be doubted whether their use here is 
quite consonant with the general practice of Biblical translators, 
or the folk-tale convention of one name for one idea. 

Thus in the ten verses containing references to ' preaching the 
gospel’—all expressed in the original by some part of the verb 
evwyyeXi^eo ' to bring good news ’—Mr. Gilliat-Smith has the several 
renderings :—an ... novind, or laS4 novind ‘ to bring news, or good 
news’ (i. 19, ii. 10), vaker- . . . SeiUr ‘to tell wonders’ (iii. 18), 
vaker- . . . e Devldskoro aldv ‘ to tell the word of God ’ (iv. 18, 
xvi. 16), vaker- . . . uprdZ or izvaker- ‘ to tell,’ ‘ to declare ’ (iv. 43, 
viiL 1), propovedin- o vakerxbi e DevUskoro ‘ to preach the speech 
of God’ (ix. 6), or (passive) propovjedinjov- o evangelje ‘the 
Gospel is preached ’ (viL 22), and lastly Idi/n- o evangilje ‘ to read 
the Gospel ’ (xx. 1). 

In passages quoted in the earlier part of this paper I have 
endeavoured to show how perfect an instrument for the expression 
of simple thought this Bulgarian-Gypsy dialect proves in the 
hands of a skilful translator like Mr. Gilliat-Smith, especially in 
his use of the beautiful participial, passive and gerundial forms 
which are sadly to seek in British Romani. On the other hand it 
must be recognized that Bulgarian, like Greek Romani, lacks, 
or only possesses in a very undeveloped state, some important 
grammatical formations, which are found in the Northern dialects. 
I refer especially to the use of the suffix -kora, -kera, -Jcra or -ka 
(Skr. kria), which, joined to the oblique stem (sing, or plur.) of 
any noun, forms genitive adjectives, that may again assume all the 
functions of new substantives of either gender. This natural 
organic growth, which may indeed be regarded as the mainspring 
of European Romani, has supplied the language with a new motive 
power that largely compensates for the poverty of its vocabulary, 
and, by these formations from Indian verbal or nominal stems, 
tends to preserve the small original stock of words from the en¬ 
croachment of foreign elements. 

To this cause must be attributed the otherwise surprising fact 
that, in spite of serious losses by the way, the dialects of Central 
and Northern Europe ‘ as spoken to-day ’ excel in vocabularial 
purity those of the more primitive Bulgarian and Rumanian 
Gypsies. Thus, if we compare Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s Bulgarian- 
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Romani in this Oospel of St. Luke trith the South*6erman Gjpsy 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, it is apparent at a glance that in spite 
of the much greater grammatical accuracy of the former, the 
percentage of original words in the German dialect is much 
higher than in that of Bulgaria, with the consequent result that 
the less perfect of the two forms of Romani is nevertheless more 
generally intelligible to the average Gypsy or Gypsy scholar. 

It may be worth while then to trace shortly the gradual 
development of this rich and fertile formative suffix in the 
several European dialects. In Bulgarian, as in Graeco-Turkish 
Romani, these adjectival formations in -kora or -kera (Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith apparently uses both spellings) seem only rarely to serve as 
substantives, while precisely the same form is used for the genitive- 
adjective (Pott’s aogenannter Oenitiv) and the noun-substantive. 
Moreover the latter are, as Faspati tells us, incapable of inflec¬ 
tion in the oblique cases,^ so that in the picturesque phrase 
of Sylvester Boswell they are ‘dead words.’ In Rumanian and 
Hungarian Romani we find a further development, contracted 
forms in -ka beside others in -Icera being met with in adjectival 
usages,' while only the longer form may serve as a substantive. 
Inflection of these substantives is still rare, though isolated 
instances occur [ in Constantinescu’s folk-tales and in Muller’s 
Beitrdge. In German Gypsy we see that the number of these 
substantival formations has vastly increased, and the words admit 
of regular declension, though the single form -kera serves both 
as adjectival and substantival suffix. Finally in Finnish and in 
Welsh Gypsy, which in this as in so many other features show 
themselves to descend from the same parent stock, we perceive a 
still further and more beautiful difiFerentiation. The long forms 
in -kera are now reserved exclusively for substantives, capable of 
full inflection in all their cases,® while the adjective when used 
attributively takes only the short form in -fai.® 

^ Etudes, p. 53; see also Miklosich, Mundarten, x. 60 (f.), Pott i. 141 (e), 
Asc. 88 (B), Beamea, ii. 275 aqq., 312. Mr. Gilliat-Smith, however, in this Gospel 
has the forms bezexenger^ntsa (v. 30), btzexengerSnge (vii. 34), and drahtngerinde 
(viii. 43), though I do not remember to have met with any instances of such inflec¬ 
tions in his printed folk-tales. 

* E.g. : W. Gyp. muldrimagerldkeri ‘ woman who hawks tea,’ bBreyer^skerO ‘ of 
the sailor,’ butlakeridki * to the maid-servant,’ moskerdnd^ * from the constables,’ 
b^-boSimageridnsa * with the harps.’ 

* I should add that in the Welsh dialect the further distinction is regularly 
observed, that in predicative constructions the longer form in -kera is invariably 
used: e.g. lesko {dadisko) jnkel, but leskero (i daddsktro) s'd jukdl. Traces of the 
same tendency may be noted in Constantinescu’s folk-tale, 01 trin raklid cl thagareikt 
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This wonderful piece of grammatical machinery or rather 
natural apparatus, which has become so delicate and powerful a 
means of expression in the two latter dialects, exists, as I have 
pointed out, only in a crude form in Bulgarian Romani—a circum¬ 
stance which largely accounts for the number of exotic words 
necessarily employed by the translator in lieu of the genuine 
Romani derivatives so common in other dialects. 

Thus, selecting a few instances, we have ovSdrja ‘ shepherds' 
(ii. 8, 9,18), Welsh Gyp. bakardyere ; svindrja ‘ swineherds ’ (viii. 
34), W. Gyp. boldyerg; duga (m.), sluginja (f.), ‘man-servant,’ 
‘ maid-servant ’ (i. 64, xii. 46, xxii. 56, etc.), W. Gyp. butidkero, -I 
(f.); aakiri ‘soldier’ (iii. 14, etc.), W. Gyp. kv/rirndyerd; jesiri 
‘captive’ (iv. 19), W. Gyp. atarimdskerd; dUendzia ‘beggar’ (xvi. 
22), W. Gyp. mayirndyero; prordkoa or raaUnikoa ‘ prophet ’ 
(iv. 17, vii. 26, etc.). Germ. Gyp. turkepaakero (with which compare 
W. Gyp. drukeriTtidyerO ‘preacher,’ ‘minister of the word’); 
xarddloa ‘ mustard ’ (xvii. 6), W. Gyp. tate-^moakerd; fdkoa ‘ snare ’ 
(xxi. 36) W. Gyp. t'ilimdyert. 

Another grammatical feature in which Bulgarian Romani— 
brave speech though it be—appears somewhat at a disadvantage 
compared with other dialects, is in its unhistoric use of the formal 
accusative after prepositions and certain verbs. This greatly over¬ 
worked case, in addition to its true function of expressing the 
direct object, here serves instead of and beside the prepositional 
(Paspati’s dative 1, Miklosich’s accusative with te) after preposi¬ 
tions—e.g. andd dromen (xiv. 17) beside andd jekhd gavdate (i. 26); 
biShdlel angldl pea (x. 1) beside anglM e Devldate (i. 6); katdr te 
moa (xix. 22) beside katdvr e Shavdnde laraeldakoro (i. 16, etc.); 
mamdi e DevUa (ii. 62) beside mamdi mdride (iv. 7), mamdi e 
naroddate (vii. 1, etc.); geld aa paJM lea (v. 1) beside geld paldl 
Hate (v. 11); thovdl pad len (ix. 47) beside pad pe amaldnde (ii. 44, 
etc.); and uprdXpe dumda (ii. 12) beside uprdl jekhd wdd thaneate 
(iv. 29).^ It also stands for and beside the dative to express the 
indirect object, not only as in other dialects occasionally after such 
verbs as ia- (=‘to have’), da-, and-, but also contrary to the 

hat 0 durhald *The three princeesei and the unclean epirit’—e.g. p. 74, Oi 
vardiskerdia pt dadishe khuriB * she perceived her father’s colt ’ beside (in the next 
paragraph) Akaukhd groat par-cd at me dadiahoro ' This horse looks just like my 
father’s.’ 

^ This use of the accusative after prepositions is perhaps unknown in any other 
dialect, and may be due to foreign influence. It is particularly unfortunate when, 
as in the case of mui and drom in the passages cited above, it suggests the use 
of the inflected accusative with nouns denoting inanimate objects. 
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general practice after verbs of saying, e.g. phen- and vaker :— 
Sdake phendv tumin ‘For I say into you’ (xxiL 37) beside 
Sdake twnUnge phendva (iii. 8, xxiL 18, etc.); ^eren-ta-tuvnAn ... 
ear tumAn vakerdjds ‘Remember how he spake unto you* 
(xiiv. 6) beside sar amarA dadAnge vakerdjds ‘as he spake to 
our fathers ’ (i. 55, etc.). Lastly, and quite irregularly, it stands 
for and beside the ablative after verbs of asking, e.g. phuS- and 
mang-: Thai lea phvAAn ‘and [they] asked him saying’ (xxiL 
64) beside pkvAAl lAstar jek bard ‘ and a certain ruler asked him 
saying’ (xviii. 18); Amd o mv/rS . . . mangilaa e lavs, ta te 
mukjU lea ‘now the man . . . besought him [Jesus] that he 
might be with him ’ (viii. 38) beside A mangdn e lauatar o bengd 
ta te na phenAl lenge, te dian dndo xoripi ‘ and they [the devils] 
besought him [Jesus] that he would not command them to go 
out into the deep ’ (viii 31). 

While Mr. Gilliat-Smith is of course perfectly justified in his 
frequent use of these abbreviated forms, they would seem to reflect 
a regrettable tendency in the dialect to supplant the remaining 
oblique cases by the accusative. So too with other locutions, 
which, as his folk-tales show, are in common use, but nevertheless 
send a cold chill down the spine. We have the extraordinary 
Avir jek dSenA vakeren ‘ And another said ’ (xiv. 20) beside jek 
dIend with its rightful singular verb (v. 37). Some borrowed 
adjectives like zeleno ‘ green,’ here, as in the Slovak dialect,^ are 
unchanged in the feminine, thereby occasioning such unnatural 
concords as I zeleno patri (xxi. 30), while on the other hand we 
find 0 Sfjdti Duxoa beside to afjdto hiandd in the same verse 
(i. 35), though both nouns are of course masculine. Even more 
anomalous is the use of the Slavic loan-word aluga ‘servant,’ 
declined throughout as a masculine noun, especially when— I 
presume in deference to its termination—wo find it preceded by 
the feminine article i (xiv. 21, 22) or possessive adjective, o.g. mi 
aluga (vii. 7), a misleading rendering of the original o wat? fuov. 
Nor is Mr. Gilliat-Smith here again consistent in his practice, 
since in other passages we find aluga qualified by the masculine 
demonstrative odovkd (xii. 43, 47), where by analogy we might 
expect odikd. 

These comments, it should be needless to add, so far from 
detracting from the merits of Mr. Gilliat-Sinith’s translation, are 


^ Von Sowa, Die Mundart der slovakuchtn Zigeunevy p. 64, § 30 b. 
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rather a testimony to the fidelity with which he has followed the 
exact practice of his Gypsy vernacular. As purists we may regret 
these little lapses on the part of Bulgarian Romani, but let the 
dialect that is without fault be the one to cast the first stone.* 
None is perfect— And/r6 me daddeke Uerestl si hut beSibend ! 

John Sampson. 


‘ The Indian Origin of the Gypsies in Europe.* By A. C. Woolner. 

A paper read on November 29,1912, and now printed in the 

Joumal of the Panjab Historical Society, vol. ii., no. 2, pp. 

118-137. Calcutta: printed at the Baptist Mission Press, and 

published by the Panjab Historical Society, Lahore, 1914. 

Solutions for the riddle of Gypsy origin have been pro¬ 
posed too often by persons who were blinded either by pre¬ 
judice or by exclusive devotion to one line of reasoning, and in 
writing this paper, where due weight is given to all kinds of 
evidence, — ethnological, historical, and linguistic, — Professor 
Woolner has rendered a notable service to Gypsy lore. His 
service is the greater since, by publishing his conclusions in 
India, he has sought to interest scholars in that country, whence, 
rather than from Europe, it is reasonable to expect the new know¬ 
ledge which may some day establish the identity of the race. 

The article is divided into six parts: (1) A general introduc¬ 
tion (pp. 118-119), (2) the Jat theory (pp. 119-125), (3) the Dard 
theory (pp. 125-126), (4) the Pom theory (pp. 127-131), (5) the 
Indian Gypsy (or Sansi) theory (pp. 131-134), and (6) Romani 
philology (pp. 134-137). 

After the introduction Professor Woolner recapitulates the 
historical details by which de Goeje supported the view that 
Gypsies are Jats, a theory which ‘ oflfers a plausible explanation for 
the presence in Europe by the 14th century or earlier of tribes 
of Indian origin; nomadic, as the Jats originally were, at home in 
the jungle like the Jats, and equally of thievish propensities.’ But, 
after demonstrating the weakness of Groome’s linguistic refutation 
{Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. xxxv), he rejects the theory as very improb¬ 
able, on the ground that there are great and fundamental differences 
between the characters of the typical Gypsy and the typical Jat. 

1 One might continue the quotation, * And they, when they heard it, went out 
one by one beginning from the eldest even unto the last —a sad procession, in which 
Spanish Gitano and ‘ Anglo-Scottish * Gypsy might possibly jostle in the doorway. 
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In early times the latter was ‘ A sturdy pastoral peasant; being 
pastoral, ever ready to wander into pastures new. Industrious 
and successful even in unpromising marshes. Impatient of inter¬ 
ference ; and a bold and stubborn fighter when set to it Quite at 
home in the wilder parts of the country, and a formidable thief 
when he takes to robbery.’ Nowadays, in the Panjab, where his 
tribe forms more than a quarter of the population, the Jat ‘has 
probably taken to agriculture to a greater extent than formerly, but 
otherwise his characteristics seem to have remained much the 
same ever since the seventh century. . . . Psychologically the Jat, 
though possessed of much shrewd common sense, is not subtle or 
quickwitted, not clever like the typical Gypsy.’ The Gypsy, of 
course, ‘ wanders, indeed much more so than the Jat; he haunts the 
wilds, but he is not industrious; he has not the makings of a 
soldier; his thefts are usually petty by guile and stealth, rather 
than by violence. . . . Hence it is difficult to regard the Gypsies 
as descended from Jats unless it be from some low-caste “ Jats ” 
who should properly be classed as something else,’ for instance as 
Dorns, for Professor Woolner mentions that ‘ on the Lower Indus 
many Dums were apparently returned in the 1891 census as Jats.’ 

This is conclusive; but it should not be forgotten that de 
Goeje abandoned the Jat theory in the final edition of his work 
{Mimoire sur les migrations des Tsiganes d travers I'Asie, 1903, 
p. 83), claiming only that Gypsies were probably present in tbe 
hordes of emigrants whose movements he traced, and not even 
contending that these hordes were composed exclusively of Jats, a 
word which Persian and Arab authors used as a generic term for 
any people who came from the valley of the Indus. Professor 
Woolner himself admits this when he says that the use of Zutt in 
Arabic is ‘far from proving that those musicians [imported by 
Bahram Gor] were Jats in any Indian sense ’; and, as a matter of 
fact, de Goeje’s historical conclusions might be combined with 
almost any theory of Gypsy origin, if it be held that, contrary to 
their usual custom, the early Gypsies left India in one great 
horde. 

If the Jat theory is par excellence the historical theory, the 
Dard theory is certainly the proud bantling of philology. Pischel’s 
suggested connexion between a supposed dispersal of Dard 
Gypsies and certain disturbances in Dardistan in the thirteenth 
century has little force apart from the linguistic argument, and 
this ignis fatuus has ‘ led us to the mountain valleys of Kafiristan 
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and left us there perplexed, with no Gypsies or likelihood of 
Gypsies for a hundred miles around.’ It is based on the fact 
that ‘ in certain respects Romani agrees with the Kafir and Dard 
languages. . . . The resemblance of these languages to Romani is 
not obvious. The enquirer’s general impression will certainly be 
that Romani is more like some old form of Hindi than it is like 
say Ba^gali. Nevertheless it is true that both Romani and 
Basgali retain ancient groups of consonants such as tr, dr, and 
especially St or Sht, which disappeared in the Prakrits, and that 
both replace the sonant aspirates by a surd.’ On the first and 
last points no stress can be laid, for the groups tr, dr can be 
paralleled in North-West Indian dialects as in Sindhi, while in 
typical Fanj&bi the sonant aspirates {bh, dh, gh), though written, 
are pronounced unvoiced, with a peculiar glottal sound instead of 
the ordinary breath. And finally Professor Woolner, having thus 
almost destroyed the forlorn hope which lay in the Hindu Kush, 
points out that even ‘if a relation between Romani (or certain 
elements in Romani) and say Basgali be considered proved, it by 
no means follows that the ancestors of the European Gypsies ever 
lived in the valleys of Kafirist&n, still less that these were their 
original home,’ for ‘ at any time previous to the Pathftn occupation 
[end of the tenth century], nomads passing from the Fanjab to 
Persia must have passed through a band of N.W. Indian dialects, 
which there is some reason to suppose were related to the EAfir 
languages.’ 

In discussing the Dom theory Professor Woolner accepts, as 
was indeed inevitable after Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s discovery (J. G. L. S., 
iv. 292-6), the connexion of the Gypsy word Rom with the Indian 
word J)om, and then illustrates the meaning of the latter by a number 
of descriptions which show that Poms in general have Gypsy-like 
occupations although a mass of people very heterogeneous in cast, 
appearance, and language are included under the name. The 
references he quotes ‘ give us the Bomba as a hunter, musician, 
minstrel and outcaste as far back as the 10th century in Elashmir 
(the Dom as a minstrel in Sindh). Taking all this together, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that all these varieties of Boms, 
Bums, BumnSs, etc., represent an ancient pre-Aryan race which 
included hunters, metal-workers, musicians; that they were 
reduced to menial offices, or found a refuge in the jungle.’ 

To the linguistic objection to the Pom theory Professor 
Woolner attaches little weight, for ‘If we have to assume that 
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they learnt the Aryan language in the hill districts of the U.P., we 
shall find it a difficult task to prove that their version of this 
could not have produced European Romani.’ The fact that ‘ there 
has been no obvious reason or occasion for the migration of Poms 
into Europe . . . loses its force if we admit that the minstrels of 
Afghanistan and Dardistan have wandered out of India, and if, 
together with the known wide range of Poms, we remember that 
in the Middle Ages the whole world from Delhi to Rome was even 
more open to the sturdy beggar and cunning rogue than it is now.’ 
There remains, however, one difficulty which militates against the 
acceptance of the theory that Gypsies and Poms are kin: ‘the 
appearance of the typical Pom of the U.P., dark, squat and ugly, 
seems very different to the handsome Gypsy of the West.’ This 
however, is a matter for the anthropologists, and may be capable 
of explanation on the ground that the Poms of to-day have lost 
their racial purity by amalgamation with other tribes. 

In the present state of knowledge it is impossible to say 
anything very conclusive for or against the Indian Gypsy (or 
S4nsi) theory, of which the most definite statement was made 
recently by Mr. H. L. Williams (J. 0. L. 8., v. 34-68, 110-135). 
After recommending closer and more systematic investigation of 
these ‘ wandering and criminal tribes,’ Professor Woolner states: 

‘ the general character and way of life of these Indian nomads 
have such a striking resemblance to those of the European 
Gypsies, that we need very definite philological or anthropological 
evidence before we can rule this theory out of court.’ 

In the section on ‘ Romani Philology ’ the great difficulty of 
the main problem is emphasized: the tracing of the Indian 
stratum of the language to its source, the more exact determina¬ 
tion of the part of India from which the Gypsies came, and the 
time when they left it. ‘ This involves a double reconstruction; 
on one side to work back to what Romani was, when it left the 
Indian area, on the other to determine the character and dis¬ 
tribution of Indian dialects at that time.’ Professor Woolner’s 
own view is that the Indian element in Romani is not homo¬ 
geneous, that ‘when Romani left the Indian area it already 
contained elements picked up in different parts of that area.’ 
In other words, the Indian ancestors of our European Gypsies 
were themselves wanderers, and then, as now, picked up on their 
wanderings unconsidered trifles in the shape of words and 
grammatical forms. This is a reasonable view, so reasonable that 
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it seems not to have occurred to any previous scholar, and 
Professor Woolner illustrates it by showing that while the 
phonetic characteristics already mentioned point to the north¬ 
west, certain grammatical features point farther south and east. 
If his theory of the non-homogeneity of the Indian element of 
Romani be accepted, ‘we should have to assume that the emi¬ 
grating tribes were for some considerable time in the North-West 
area, but that they still retained a few tricks of speech derived 
from the South-East; that is possibly as far away as Faizabad. 
To sum up,’ Professor Woolner thinks ‘ we may safely reject both 
the Jat and the Dard theories. The Dom and the Indian Gypsy 
theory are not necessarily antagonistic, if as Mr. Williams believes, 
Dom was originally an occupational name applied to certain 
sorts of Indian Gypsy, or if they are aU of the same race. The 
linguistic evidence seems to point to a slow migration from S.E. 
to N.W., leaving India by the direction of Peshawar.’ 

Professor Woolner’s object being ‘to outline that aspect of 
the problem which is more particularly concerned with the 
Panjab, and neighbouring territories,’ he has avoided the dis¬ 
cussion of certain special problems such, for instance, as the 
position to be assigned to Asiatic Romani: and he justifies the 
vagueness and doubtfulness of his results by pointing out ‘ how 
little is yet known of the history and relationship of the various 
Indian nomads or of the linguistic history of different localities 
in India.’ 


‘ A Comparative Vocabulary of the Language of European Gypsies 
or Romnichal, and Colloquial Hindustani.’ By W. Kirk¬ 
patrick. From the Journal and Proceedings of tlic Asiatic 
Society of Berigal (New Series), vol. ix., no. 2, pp. 93-105, 
1913. 

Professor Woolner, in a paper which must have appeared 
almost simultaneously with this vocabulary, recommends students 
to ‘resist the temptation to build on a direct comparison of a 
single Romani dialect with a single Indian dialect.’ One would 
have thought that such advice was unnecessary, and that the 
publications of Pott in the forties of the last century, and those 
of Miklosich in the seventies, must have relegated such work as 
equating broken Anglo-Romani with a mixed lingua franca like 
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modem Hindustani to the limbo where search is still made for 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. But Mr. Kirkpatrick 
comes to prove that, for him, the great continental philologists 
have laboured in vain, and that Professor Woolner’s caution is 
still necessary. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick takes up the subject where Harriott left it 
and having compiled an English-Gypsy vocabulary by the strange 
process of combining Smart and Crofton with a few additions 
from other sources such as Professor Macalister’s Nuri dialect, 
adds a series of Hindustani parallels. Taking Borrow as his 
authority on Gypsy grammar, he makes pitiful shipwreck at the 
termination -mengro. The vocabulary is, of course, full of the 
most comical absurdities;—aged, pooraben ; acquaintance, jin ; 
flour, ato8 ; lady, heebi ; sing, ghit ghiv; tailor, av/nengro ; tinder, 
cok nmk, etc.; and under ‘Goat, lavines bokro,’ we are gravely 
informed that ‘ Lavines is a common Gypsy or Romnichal prefix.' 

Although Mr. Kirkpatrick cannot be acquitted of the sin of 
writing before he has mastered his subject, and thus offending 
against Whitney’s rule, ‘ No man is qualified to compare fruitfully 
two languages or groups who is not deeply grounded in the 
knowledge of both,’ yet, as his paper is cheering evidence of the 
growth of Gypsy interest in India, it may meet the circumstances 
of the case if he be bound over to come up for judgment—with 
a more carefully compiled article—when called upon. 


Echoes. By Sir Donald MacAlisteb, K.C.B. Second Edition. 

Glasgow, James MacLehose and Sons, 1913. 

Those students of Romani—and they are many—who are in¬ 
terested in the experiment of coaxing the tongue of an uncultivated 
folk to render the thoughts of a higher civilisation, will give a 
cordial welcome to the second edition of Principal Sir Donald 
MacAlister’s Echoes. The original edition, reviewed in this journal 
seven years ago, contained twenty-two quatrains of Omar Khayydm 
and R. L. Stevenson’s ‘The Vagabond’ translated into Welsh 
Romani. Among the six fresh pieces added to the new issue are 
I Oozhvali Gdji and 0 Dromdngro, which are already favourites 
with the members of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
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to denote the position occupied by Gypsies in Scotland in the 
reign of James the Sixth. 

The document in question is a remission or pardon granted to 
Sir Alexander Menzies of Weem on the 30th of March 1620, and 
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L—THE CRIME OF HARBOURING GYPSIES 


By David MacRitchie 


T he dispersion of the Castle Menzies MSS. at Edinburgh, on 
the 19th of March 1914, was an event of great importance 
to historians, genealogists, and all who concern themselves with the 
past life of Scotland. A melancholy interest attached to the sale, 
as it marked ‘ the end of an auld sang ’—the extinction in the 
male line of a Highland family of long and honourable stand¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, it was not a wholly regrettable occasion. 
The records of the family were imdoubtedly dispersed for 
ever, but, on the other hand, these documents became released, 
singly or in groups, for the benefit of many investigators who 
would never have had an opportunity of examining them in 
the charter-room at Castle Menzies. The present writer, for 
example, congratulates himself on having become in this way the 
possessor of a document which serves, if only in a minor degree, 
to denote the position occupied by Gypsies in Scotland in the 
reign of James the Sixth. 

The document in question is a remission or pardon granted to 
Sir Alexander Menzies of Weem on the 30th of March 1620, and 
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is endorsed, in a handwriting of the eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century, ‘ Discharge Alex' Forbes, Servitor to the Duke of Lenox, 
To Sir Alex'. Menzies of Weem for resetting Egyptians, 1620.’ It 
is in these terms:—1 alexander forbes servitour to the duck of 
lenox dischargis sir alex' mengyes for the reseting of the 
egiptianis for the tyme bygon 1620 yeires, and Incais the lyk 
danger recurr heirafter his haill moueable guidis sail be confiskt, 
uithout fauor to be granted by the Eingis tresorer or his tresorer 
depuite. and this sail be suffitent to uarand the said s' alexander 
menges the laird of ueime in producing this discharge which I 
haue ureiten and subscryuet u‘ my oun hand befoir thir uitnes 
Jhone Forbes burges of edinbrughe and James nasmithe uitneses 
the penalt of marche 1620. 

James nesmyth Witnes .Forbes uith my hand 

Jo: Forbes Witnes.’ 

With regard to the social position of the granter of this 
warrant, it may be pointed out that he was probably a man of good 
family. In referring to a certain Malcolm Threipland, described 
in the year 1600 as ‘servitor’ to John Hay of Smeithfield, a 
Peeblesshire gentleman. Dr. Robert Chambers observes that by 
this term ‘is meant, in the language of the age, a gentleman 
adherent, accustomed to bear arms for his superior.’ He further 
cites the instance of David Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh who ‘ is 
described in 1601 as servant to Hamilton of Innerwick, while we 
know that he was a man of family.’ 

Whatever may have been the precise rank of Alexander 
Forbes, servitor to the Duke of Lennox, he appears on this occa¬ 
sion as one of those authorized by the Privy Council of Scotland 
to grant official pardons to any one found guilty of giving shelter 
to Gypsies, contrary to the terms of the Act of Parliament of 
1609. This fact is made quite evident by a similar pardon which- 
he granted on the 6th of May 1620, at Elgin, to Alexander 
Gordon of Sidray. It is a little remarkable that two such 
warrants, issued within a few weeks of each other, should have been 
preserved for nearly three centuries in the mansions of two landed 
families of East-Central Scotland. The second of these is quoted 
in full by Captain Dunbar in his Social Life in Former Lays (2nd 
Series, Edinburgh, 1866, p. 128), the original document being 
preserved either in Duffus House or Lesmurdie Cottage. In the 
Elgin warrant, Forbes again designates himself servitor to the 
Duke of Lennox, and he goes on to state that he is acting by 
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virtue of his patent, given by the Privy Council, to grant remis¬ 
sions to all guilty persons who had reset ‘ the Egjrptians,’ contrary 
to the Act of Parliament. He thereupon gives to the Laird of 
Sidray ‘ a frie remistioune and discharge, for the King’s pairt and 
myne, for the said fact.’ 

The Duke of Lennox of this time was Ludovick Stuart, second 
duke, one of the favourites of James vi. When only a lad of 
fifteen, he ruled as governor of the east of Scotland, while the 
King was absent in Denmark. Five years later, the King left him 
as his lieutenant in the North, after suppressing the insurrection 
under Huntly and Errol. In 1607, this same Duke of Lennox 
acted as the King’s Commissioner to the Parliament of Scotland. 
These circumstances may be noted, but it is quite likely that the 
position of the Duke of Lennox had no special bearing upon the 
powers conferred by the Privy Council upon his servitor, Alexander 
Forbes. The latter had presumably paid for the licence granted 
to him, in the same way as the religious pardoners of earlier times 
had paid for their licences, and with the same aim of personal 
profit. It is not to be supposed that the Lairds of Weem and 
Sidray obtained their remissions until they had first paid a sub¬ 
stantial fee to the holder of the royad patent. One can easily see 
what a good thing it was for Mr. Alexander Forbes to possess such 
powers. The practice of giving shelter to Gypsies was then quite 
common, and a licensed pardoner for that offence could find many 
wealthy victims all over Scotland. With the aid of informers, 
he could have a large number of such cases brought before him, 
and then it was simply a matter of ascertaining how much the 
delinquent was prepared to pay. 

It is one of the many anomalies of anti-Gypsy legislation that 
licences such as that held by Alexander Forbes in 1620 were 
themselves contrary to law. The very Act of Parliament which 
Forbes cites in his remission to Gordon of Sidray contains a clause 
annulling all such warrants. That Act, passed in 1609, was a 
ratification (c. 13) of a proclamation made by the Privy Council in 
June 1603, and taking effect in the following August, the closing 
sentences of which are these:—‘Discharging all letters, protec¬ 
tions, and warrants whatsomever purchassed by the saids Egiptians 
or any of them from his Majestie or Lords of Secreet Councell, 
for their remaining within this Realme as surreptitiouslie and 
deceatfullie obteined by their knawledge. Annulling also all 
warrants purchased or hereafter to be purchased by any subject 
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of whatsomoTer ranke within this Kingdome for their reset, inter- 
teining or doing any manner of favour to the saids Egiptians at 
any tyme after the said first day of August next to come for now 
and ever.’ Forbes does not specify the date of his patent, but as 
he accuses the Laird of Sidray of contravening the Act of 1609, it 
is obvious that he had been licensed by the Privy Council after 
that date. That is to say, the Privy Council violated their own 
edict of 1603, as well as the subsequent Act. 

That the Church also made money out of this offence of 
harbouring Gypsies is seen from the records of the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, where, under date 28th April 1608, it is stated that the 
Presbytery fined two men two marks apiece because they confessed 
to having sold meat and drink to Gypsies, whom they had enter¬ 
tained in their houses. They were, moreover, ordained to make 
repentance before the pulpit, on their knees, on the Sunday week 
following. A like punishment was threatened to a certain Alex¬ 
ander Anderson, at the Waulk-Mylne of Drum, unless he could 
produce written evidence in support of his allegation that he had 
done nothing without a warrant and commandment from the 
Laird and Lady of Drum,—Alexander Irvine and his wife Lady 
Marion Douglas, daughter of the Earl of Buchan. 

Both before and after that date, many ‘ resetters ’ ^ of Gypsies 
in Great Britain occupied the highest positions. Francis Hindes 
Groome refers ‘ to the entertainment that Thomas Earl of Surrey 
gave to “Gypsions” at Tendring Hall, in Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk, some time between 1513 and 1524; to the dance of 
“ Egyptianis” at Holyrood House before King James the Fifth in 
1530; and to the Romani city of refuge, Roslin Castle. A pleasant 
story that of Father Hay’s,’ he continues, ‘how about 1623 Sir 
William Sinclair “ delivered ane Egyptian from the gibbet in the 
Burrow Moore, ready to be strangled, returning from Edinburgh 
to Roslin, upon which accoumpt the whole body of Gypsies were, 
of old, accustomed to gather in the stanks of Roslin every year, 
where they acted several! plays, dureing the moneths of May and 
June. There are two towers which were allowed them for their 
residence, the one called Robin Hood, the other Little John.”’ 
There was a dead set made against these Roslin Gypsies, however; 
and their captain and seven of his men were hanged in the latter 
part of January 1624, at the place of execution on the Burgh 
Muir. Nevertheless, the frequent ‘ reset ’ of Gypsies by people in 

* Those who have given receipt to; otherwise, receivers. 
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high position is a striking fact, the meaning of which cannot be 
properly understood until the significance of the mediaeyal term 
‘ Egyptian ’ has been clearly defined. 


IL—REBEKKA DEMETER 
By Johan Miskow^ 

I N April 1911, the Gypsies came again to this part of the 
country (Broust), and two tents were put up on the half- 
yearly fair-ground in Halyrimmen. When I went to look I met 
two black-bearded men in the inn, and greeted them with glad 
surprise, Droboj to! We fell easily into conversation, and they 
told me that they were brothers, sons of Johan Demeter, who 
died two years ago in Randers, and that Rebekka was their 
mother’s name. As soon as I heard this I knew that the family 
had been banished from Denmark in 1903.^ Afterwards a younger 
brother sixteen years old came in. It was a month since they 
left Norway and began their journey in Yendsyssel, and they 
were here on business, horse-dealing, having with them also a 
hired man, a grinder. 

Presently Rebekka appeared. She is a woman of nearly fifty, 
with a beautifully formed face, and wearing chains and rings. 
I went with them to the tents, where I found a daughter of 
Carl Petterson, Erga (or Anna), married to Jo^ka the second 
son, and an old woman named Babi married to Ruva, the oldest 
of the men there, and besides these Rebekka’s immarried 
children. 

Children of the late Johan Demeter and Rebekka (Sago), 48. 
Robert (Riiva) Demeter, 25 = Babi, 63. 

Josef (Jo^a or Ber^iko), 23=Anna (Erga or Margdna), 

21 . 

Johan (Jovana), 16. 

Sofi, 12. 

Ventsel (Ventso), 7. 

Rose (Lolddja), 3. 

1 1 have to express my gratitude to Miss Martha Nielson for making the 
English translation, and to the Rer. F. G. Aokerley for revising it. 

* Of. J. G. L. 8., iv. 240. 
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As this Gypsy family stayed in the neighbourhood of Broust 
for a week or so, I paid them many visits, and finally we decided 
that I should travel with them. The journey began in this 
manner: With my baggage, consisting of bedding, and a zither, 
I arrived in Halvrimmen, where the whole family were assembled 
to welcome me, and was led to Robert and Babi’s tent, where 
soon afterwards they served coffee for me. Pi kafeja (drink 
coffee), said the old lady, tu hal rom, na gadSo (you are a Gypsy, 
not a peasant). The bargain was that I agreed to lend them 
money with which to buy a horse, and that after disposing of 
the horse I was to have half the price as well as all the profit. 
Only the profit was paid, the half-sum never,—that proved the 
black page of the story, though otherwise they were honest and 
agreeable to me. They gave me the best of the daily food, made 
my bed, wrapped me up, and were quite touching in their atten¬ 
tions and courtesies, for they seemed to be generous people, 
who understood how to approach their neighbours in a peace¬ 
able way. 

Among themselves, unfortunately, they were less peaceable, 
and there were often quarrels between the women. Babi, who 
was sixty-five, agreed extremely ill with her younger mother-in- 
law Rebekka, and the two kept apart as much as possible. ‘ She 
is so foolish,’ Babi always said—that, as a rule, was her opinion 
of every one. When she told fortunes by tracing the lines of 
the hand she invariably began: ‘ You have many foolish friends. 
You think many thoughts—do you understand me? You will 
get a letter with good news. You will live long: you will surely 
live to be seventy. You will not have many children—only six.' 
The young people were always delighted with her prophecy, the 
conclusion especially amusing them. Babi pilfered too—a chicken 
here and there, and firewood—or she forgot to pay for things, 
which caused trouble and annoyance to the family. She has 
never learnt wisdom by discomfort and suffering, even though 
she has been chased away for a day or two. She can, however, 
be pleasant, cheerful, and hospitable. She is a little, strongly- 
built woman, but always coughing. Her clan have been flax- 
cultivators in Germany, and she herself formerly lived in poverty. 
After losing four children, she ran away from her sick husband, 
and captured Robert when he was neither man nor boy. They 
are not married. Rebekka says that she bewitched him, but 
Babi retorts that she was persuaded to it by her mother-in- 
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Iftw. Rebekka was properly married, a fact upon which she 
prides herself, and she and her daughter-in-law have passed 
half a score of years in constant discord. Now and then Babi 
has decided on flight; gone half a kilometre, thought better of it, 
and returned. Robert is really kind and is sorry for the old 
woman. Whenever he is away Babi speaks well of him: ‘ Ruva 
is so wise, Ruva is so clever, Ruva is so good,’ but when he is 
with her she finds fault with the least trifle if it does not fall in 
with her ideas. 

Rebekka is the chief and leader. She has an exceedingly 
clear head, is smooth and subtle in her manners, and knows how 
to use her small vocabulary of Danish and Gorman to the best 
advantage, so that her talk is cleverly pleasing and gains her 
respect. I often had occasion to admire and wonder at her good 
temper on the road: even on gloomy days of rain she had a joke 
with every one. ‘ What a beautiful lady you are,’ she remarked 
to a girl who did not respond to her greeting, ‘you are just about 
as black as 1 am: we two are a pair.’ ‘ See how well the lass 
walks, almost like a policeman,’ was her criticism of a woman 
who looked very self-conscious. By such sallies she could as a 
rule make us all laugh. But when she drank, Rebekka grew 
rough, and being unable to express offensive sentiments in 
Danish, said them in other languages. Not infrequently 
she became intoxicated, and then she was full of malice, 
which she poured out against Babi and Ruva: ‘Old woman 
and young man agree like fire and water.’ She often struck 
her grown-up sons, but they had too much respect for her to 
retaliate, though the youngsters ventured to tease her, especially 
Ventso. 

Rebekka was conscientious, and had a high sense of justice. 
Once when her sons had made a bargain with a neighbour, 
getting a bicycle and some money in exchange for a horse, the 
neighbour’s wife was angry about the affair. As soon as Rebekka 
found this out she sent the boys to make a new bargain and 
accept five kroner less than they had obtained at first, saying 
that they valued good neighbours, and that her sons ought to 
deal fairly with them. 

Anna was an industrious housekeeper and expert at fine 
sewing. ‘ Don’t be so bashful,’ she would say when we happened 
to meet on the way to the shop where Babi had sent me for 
oil or bread. As a rule she spoke to me in Norwegian, and she 
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and Sofi taught me many Romani sentences. As I have 
mentioned already, she belonged to a different tribe, being the 
daughter of Carl Petterson, and it is fortunate that she has 
a strict mother-in-law, because formerly she was somewhat loose 
in her conduct. Four months after her wedding in Bergen 
(Norway) she had a baby. The child died later, but she is still 
often obliged to hear her past brought up against her, and how 
she went about alone and was an adulteress. 

Her husband Joi^ka has a fine head, but is slender and does 
not look strong. He has lost nearly all his teeth, and is not as 
active as his elder brother, but he fills his place in the house¬ 
hold and business. ‘We are tourists,’ he is fond of saying to 
strangers, while he waves his arm and makes an elegant bow, 
brushes the dust off a country dealer’s coat, asks the road, 
or inquires about current news and messages. ‘Yes, we will. 
Certainly, yes—quite right, we shall soon leave,’ he assures 
the policeman who comes to turn them away. So on again 
they go. 

Johan plays the violin exceedingly well, and he can also 
grind and make bargains. He does not drink alcoholic liquor, 
has a saving disposition, and is rather plainly clad. He walks 
heavily, and his nose often troubles him by bleeding when he is 
selling horses. He is a straightforward boy with quite refined 
thoughts. 

Sofi is twelve and not very pretty, having a broad face and 
being of heavy build. She is talented and well educated. She 
and Anna help each other in buying food, and putting up their 
mother’s tent. This work always fell to the share of the women, 
while the men tended their horses. 

Ventso is a quick boy of seven years, with long black curly 
hair, and beautiful shining eyes. He ran and jumped all day 
long, and liked to be with his elder brothers in the market¬ 
place, where they did not care to see him, fearing he might 
be hurt. 

Lolddja was three years old, and did not trouble her mother 
much, as Anna and Sofi looked after her, though when Rebekka 
did nurse her, she not seldom gave her cognac. Perhaps for that 
reason Lolddja developed slowly. But she was quite healthy. She 
was a quiet little girl, and everybody’s pet. 

The family is at present (July 1911) in Iceland buying and 
selling horses; they have been there before, and are expecting 
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good results from the visit Their intention was to come back to 
Denmark in the autumn, and apply for naturalisation. Rebekka 
is of the opinion that it will be difficult to obtain this, as her 
husband was an Austrian subject for many years. Qui vivra, 
verra! Bebekka delights in playing a dignified and imposing 
part, and understands well how to worry the foreign minister of 
the government with her importunity. She has done so success¬ 
fully several times. 

They become nervous and restless when apart for any length 
of time, and in consequence nearly always stay together. Last 
July (1910), however, Rebekka was alone with the children in the 
house—she is a poor walker on account of her rheumatism—while 
the rest of the family were travelling near the German frontier. 
Every day they telephoned to her to prevent uneasiness. Com¬ 
pared with other Gypsies, this family seems more cultured and 
polite: I seldom heard swearing or bad language, never at any rate 
anything serious. They have many friends, and Robert in 
particular is a general favourite. Notwithstanding this, most 
people were frightened or shy of them, although the Gypsies 
never hurt or harmed any one even when the tents were so sur¬ 
rounded by noisy crowds that none of them could sleep in the 
evening. Knowing that, if disturbances of any kind were to 
happen, they would be turned out of the village, they were careful 
to avoid offence. Yet people often shut their doors in our faces, 
and we were sent from one person to another when we wished to 
arrange for a place in which to pitch our tents. In the spring 
the Demeters bought a little house in Aaby, but lived outside in 
their tents until, owing to Babi’s carelessness, one of them was 
burnt. 

The tent is erected as follows:—A post is driven into the 
ground vertically, its top level with the floor of the wagon. A 
pole three times as long is pushed under the canvas on the 
wagon, and the canvas unfolded, after which this ridge-pole is 
raised in the air by a pair of poles joined crossways, which thus 
support the ridge-pole at the end opposite to the main post near 
the wagon. The canvas is stretched over the tent-poles, and a 
curtain is hoisted in front on the driving pole of the wagon, which 
helps to support the upper cross. Fresh straw is spread on the 
floor to prevent dampness, the Are is lit, and the tent is soon 
warm. 

The daily food was as follows:—In the morning, coffee made 
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in a kettle, and with it plenty of milk and sugar. They never ate 
rye-bread, but always white (French rolls) cut in pieces lengthwise 
with a pocket-knife, and buttered with a thin layer of butterine. 
For dinner they generally had a chicken or fowl, bought for money 
and good words. Supper consisted of bread, sausage, and eggs; 
these last boiled in the coffee—the quickest and easiest way. 
We seldom drank tea, but each person poured a little rum or other 
spirit into his or her coffee. 

The Gypsies’ toilet consisted in a light morning wash of the 
face and hands in lukewarm water: failing this they would take 
a mouthful of water, spit it out on their hands, and use their 
hands as sponges for their faces. Fifteen minutes later they 
were again black with smoke. The women’s hair was plaited in 
two long braids, tied together at the ends, pulled down as loops 
or bows on each side, and decorated with silver charms. 
Both men and women use an abundance of oil on their hair. 
Married women always wear kerchiefs over their heads, and all 
women, married or unmarried, have the usual brightly coloured 
clothing. 

Jo^a has a complete suit of brown velvet with pearl buttons 
on the waistcoat. Robert wore long boots, velvet trousers, a blue 
jacket, red neckerchief, and a green felt hat. The underwear of 
the men consisted of a red shirt and a divided skirt which was 
kept on while sleeping. 

They were exceedingly hardy, and never felt the cold. Still 
they used plenty of fuel, and had great quilts stuffed with 
feathers for bedding. The men are seldom at home in the day¬ 
time. If not out on actual business, they would be found at an 
inn awaiting the chance of a bargain. They traded among 
themselves too; that is their occupation, and in following it they 
were restless, and seldom still. Early and late, everywhere the 
men were eager to deal in horses. Opportunities often occurred 
on the road, and they would call out to passers-by, ‘ Will you buy 
a good horse, sound in wind and limb ? ’ After a little conversa¬ 
tion they would admit, ‘ It is just a little lame in the hind leg,’ or 
‘ It has a slight cold.’ The horse was probably suffering from a 
severe attack of the strangles! If the horse really was a good 
one, and genuinely ‘sound in wind and limb,’ the result was 
frequently a mere exchange. It was only at fairs, when the 
peasants were drunk, that there were possibilities of making 
profits. 
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Once when I was with them they narrowly escaped getting into 
serious trouble for passing off a sick horse as sound. The sheriff 
from Bronderslev arrived at the fair in Thise during our visit. 
All at once there was consternation. Robert drank more than was 
good for him. Babi was simply trembling with fear. Rebekka alone 
was unmoved, and retained her presence of mind. After a while 
she formed a wise plan. The tents which had been pitched at a 
short distance from the fair-ground so as to be out of the way of 
drunken people, were immediately packed on the wagons, and at 
nightfall we vanished in the direction of Bronderslev. It was 
raining and dark, and to make travelling more difficult we had to 
pass a crowd of carts and drunken people. Robert, like a madman, 
whipped up the horses, which tore plunging along the road, while 
the wagon swayed from one side to the other. Suddenly he stopped: 
he must go over and consult his mother and brother on the other 
wagon. Then once more we drove on furiously, while Robert 
sometimes wept over the money he would lose, and sometimes 
sang strange, woeful, romantic, melodious songs with Babi. Robert 
and Rebekka insisted on having a drink outside an inn; then on 
again. ‘ There is no one like Robert,’ he declared, snapping his 
fingers as though he were dancing. First he would joke, then he 
would weep. 

About midnight we halted at a distance from the town in a 
ploughed field. Everything was soaked—the ground, our clothes, 
the canvas of the tent, the wagon—nothing was dry. However, 
both tents were put up without difficulty, the fire was kindled, and 
we were just going to enjoy its warmth, when Babi treated us, as 
so often happened, to one of her dismal scenes. She felt offended 
at not having been consulted, and reproached Robert for his 
swindling. At first he paid no attention. As though possessed by 
an evil spirit she cried out, struck herself, and rocked to and fro 
over the fire groaning Ma Devla, muro Sero. Suddenly she took 
a knife and threw it at him, and a fight followed. Johan and 
Anna—the latter had been chased out of the tent by her drunken 
mother-in-law—came in, and by joining forces succeeded in part¬ 
ing the struggling couple. Rebekka fell asleep, Babi’s nerves 
calmed down after the strain, and Robert relapsed into sullen 
silence. 

The next day was fine and sunny, and we drove to Bronderslev, 
but the bargain had to be cancelled.^ 

^ Rebekka Demeter died in hospital at Goteborg on June 14, 1914. 
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Age. 

cm. 


Head. 


Face. 

Foot. 



Length, 

mm. 

Width, 

mm. 

Index. 

Length, 

mm. 

Width, 

mm 

Length, 

mm. 


Males 










Riiya 

25 

160 

178 

148 

831 

114 

136 

235 

Hair curled. 

Joika 

23 

164 

177 

148 

83-0 

122 

133 

251 

Nose broad. 
Nose short 

Joyana . 

16 

159 

178 

143 

80*4 

110 

128 

258 

Handsome. 

Typical 

Nose large. 

Ventso . 

7 

134 

170 

138 

81-2 

111 

118 

205 

Hair long. 

Eyes bright 
and glancing. 

Strongly built 

Females 

Babi. . 

65 

150 

187 

164 

82-3 

‘ 

115 

133 

220 

Sago. . 

48 

153 

180 

142 

80-9 

107 

136 

210 

Stately. 

Handsome. 

Soil . . 

12 

145 

172 

142 

82-5 

112 

123 

222 

Very fat. 

LoliUdja. 

3 

86 

160 

127 

... 

... 

102 

132 


Margdna 

21 

151 

178 

147 

83-1 

112 

122 

222 

Teeth large and 










prominent. 



They all have black hair and brown eyes. 


Handsome and 
well set up. 


Romano ^ip 

1. Todem maw, I have washed myself. 

2. he maj miSto, it goes much better. 

3. Tu akrindan maj jek worba, you have written one word 

more. 

4. Le gagi take, take this. 

5. Bale ea/n tu sural, you are well again. 

6. Amenge dikas, we must see. 

7. PuSt lestar, hUarel M., ask him if he forgets M. 

8. Ofiljast&ri huterdi, the window is open. 

9. Hruglas e Se and o hai, nailas, the girl jumped into the 

water, she bathed. 

10. 0 manuS asta/rdel beske hakres, the man catches his own 

sheep. 

11. Arat^ tuwardas o how, yesterday the stove smoked. 
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12. T}i hwneske nya dukal, your toe hurts. 

13. AganaS Sas-da, let us now go. 

14. AnU gamaw de Saa jek drom, we shall now make one 

party. 

15. Woi beake deS berS, she is ten years old. 

16. Wow d/radd po bai, he rows. 

17. ^vdin ma, help me! 

18. j(raw maj but, I shall eat no more. 

19. Leage jek amro and o buainouri, he has an egg in his 

pocket. 

20. Me dem le lage, I haye given it to her. 

21. HvXaw tji -xroM le E., share your food with E. 

22. gerdnndaa, he has not hurried. 

23. Me ai de penaw but de geaa biatraw, I must say it often, so 

that I may not forget it 

24. MiSto i kade, is it good ? 

25. MiMo Hal amenge, it goes well with us. 

26. Tu taigavea matmge, you teach me. 

27. Maj lungo, maj but, further. 

28. An i genwa/r, bring the book. 

29. DatSmuaa bai Sar (jag), we are warmed at the ashes 

(fire). 

30. Won garden and o wurdon, they pack (everything) on the 

wagon. 

31. Be aaatimaa, your good health! 

32. Strangui lavutagi, violin strings. 

33. Maladem ma gai xTutjoa tele and o wvrdon, I gave myself a 

blow when I was jumping down from the wagon. 

34. Woi yral aor o djea, she eats all day. 

35. Aatar le graaten de tradaa, harness the horses that we may 

depart 

36. Me makaw hai tu aataUea bogtan, I paste and you stick on 

the paper (? cloth). 

37. Sirilo maSjo hai xroa latje, boiled fish and we eat (them) 

good (they are good to eat). 

38. Dukal ma muro oSi, my stomach pains me. 

39. Amd miSto dSilahaa a/ndiktan, we play well together. 

40. Me tauwalem Idle geSeaa, I sewed with red thread. 

41. Won diken amen, they are looking at us. 

42. Maa SirUo and i piri, cooked meat in the kettle. 

43. AngU le graaten, forward the horses. 
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44. Te ramu otd de puSaw, please write there, that I may inquire. 

[It is more polite to use te with the present 2 sing, than 
the bare imperative.] 

45. AngU hai balbale, there and back. 

46. Dendarem be, I have bitten myself. 

47. Inge nitU, not yet. 

48. DSildbaden a/nd o girtSima, you played in the inn. 

49. Hodimidem maw, I have rested. 

50. To pe mesali vM4, put the butter on the table. 

51. Gai de taw les, where shall I put it ? 

52. Tv, Sanaa and o Breiska, you were in Germany. 

53. Ek dat and o gwrk, once a week. 

54. I mutsa aSugarela le hirtsos de asterel las, the cat waits for 

the mouse to catch it. 

55. Muri busni nai pangU, my goat is not tied up. 

56. Dik guko waro, see this wall. 

57. Tu x^^d'^den taso, you lost your pocket. 

58. Naslen hai spiden lea, run (pi.) and push him. 

59. Del lea batS, he gives him permission. 

60. OaSugo sal, are you deaf? 

61. K. gerel newe gada and o Son Maj, K. makes new shirts in 

the month of May. 

62. Dine maw, they gave me. 

63. Anglar tute, before you. 

64. Gai si, where is it ? 

65. Me naatig maj de avav godo djea, I cannot come any more 

to-day. 


Vocabulary 

Compiled by the Rev. F. G. Ackerlet 

Except in Proper Names I have retained the letter w wherever I found it 
written in the manuscript, though in the majority of cases it is probably to be 
pronounced like v, using both lips. 

Parallels in the vocabulary preceded by a capital C. will be found in the 
vocabulary to my ‘Dialect of the Nomad Gypsy Coppersmiths,’ J. G. L. S., viL 
161-214 Other references are made as usual Mistakes in grammar and mesming 
I have corrected, usually without adding any comment A very few expressions 
defy analysis. 

With regard to the dialect, it is worth noticing that Herr Miskow tells us that 
many of these sentences were taught him by Anna, who belonged to a different 
tribe, and Sofi, and that apparently Babi is by origin a Gypsy of Germany. 
These statements are fully borne out by the mixed character of the dialect. 
Nevertheless I do not hesitate to class it as belonging to the Rumanian group. 
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A point of interest is the occurrence of present stems re-formed from participles, 
a characteristic already noticed in the dialect of the Coppersmiths. 


aganalf now. 0. akanoK, 
amburi, perhaps. C. amhari. 
ame, we. C. ame. 
amen (accusatiye). 
amenge (dative). 

[an-, to bring]. 0. on-. 

an (imperative), 
and, in, into. C. and. 
and, from. G. anda. 
andiktan, together. Mik.viii. 80, 8,v, than, 
angUy forward. C. angU, 
arnglavy from before, 
anro, egg. C. anro. 
aratHy yesterday. C. a/ratH, 

\mta/r-y to catch, seize]. 0. asiar-, 

CMtar (imperative). 
aeterel (present, 3 sing.). 
astardd (new present formed from 
the participle, as occurs fre¬ 
quently in Coppersmith Romani). 
astailesy you stick on [?]. Perhaps 
‘ it stuck on.’ 

[ah^gar-y to wait]. C. aMukar-, 
aSugarda (present^ 3 sing.). 
aeiDOy tears. C. aeva, 

[av-y to come, become]. C. at;-. 
avav (present, 1 sing.). 
aves (present, 2 sing.). 
bahoy ice. C. paho, 
baxtcUOy fortunate. C. baxtaJo. 
baiy water. C. pai. 
bai. See pe. 

[bakrOy sheep], Mik. viL 15. 

bakree (accusative). 
bcUy hair. C. bal. 
balajy barrel. C. 6aZaj, trough. 
bailey back again. C. palpate, 
balsy again. C. pale. 
barOy big. C. baro, 

bari (fern.). See eibari. 

[6al’-, to bark, play music]. C. half-. 
baJaw (present, 1 sing.). 
baial (present, 3 sing.). 
batiy permission. C. patia. 
be. See pe. 

be (reflexive). C. (po). 
beske (genitive). 

beg-y to cook]. Mik. viii. 36, pek. 

begd (present, 3 sing.). 
beriy year. C. herS. 

[6el-, to sit]. C. beS~. 
beias (present^ 1 pi.). 


bi. See pe. 

[bieter-y to forget} C. bister-, 
bistraw (present, 1 sing.). 
bisard (present, 3 sing.). 
bisterdem (past, 1 sing.). 
hogtany cloth (translated ^paper’). C. 
poxtariy cloth. 

[boxaloy hungry]. C. bokhalo. 

boxale (feminine). 
bowy stove. C. bov. 

Breiskay Germany. 
briSvny rain. C. bSrHn. 

[bunOy foot} C. punro. 

buneske (genitive). 
businariy pocket. Rum. buzunar. 
busniy goat. C. buzni. 
buty much. C. but. 

\buter-y to open]. C. puter-, 
buterdi (participle). 

da (emphatic participle). C. ta. See 
sentence 13. 

[da-, to give]. C. do-. 

ddy doty dela (present, 3 sing.). 
dem (past, 1 sing.). 
des (past, 3 sing.). 

dine (participle used for past, 
3 pi.). 

dind (present, 3 sing., formed from 
participle). 

daiy time. Mik. v. 17, ddtff. 
ek daty once. 

\datSuv-y to be warmed]. Mik. viii. 78, 
s.v. tato. 

dathiwas (present, 1 pi.). 
dsy mother. C. de. 
dsy tey that C. te. 

[dendar-y to bite} Mik. vii. 41, s.v. 
dand. 

dendarem (past, 1 sing.). 
deiy ten. C. de$. 

[dik~y to see]. C. dikh-. 
dik (imperative). 
dikas (present, 1 pL). 
dihen (present, 2 pL). 
diken (present, 3 pi.). 
djesy day. C. djes. 

\drad-y to send, drive, depart]. C. 
trad-. 

dradaw (present, 1 sing.). 
dradd (present, 3 sing.). 
tradas (present, 1 pi.). See sen¬ 
tence 35. 
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draxramij jacket. C. roxontt. 
drom^ road. C. drank 

jek dram, together, the same way. 
[dUlah-y to play]. G. d&ilah~. 
dHLabas (present, 1 pL). 
dhldbadm (past, 2 sing.). 

[diik-, to hart]. G. dukh~. 

dukal (present, 3 sing.), 
s. See 0 . 

JUjatteri, window. G. JUoitra, 

[^od, shirt]. G. gad, 
gada (plural). 
gctde^ ready. G. goto, 
gagi. See gvko, 
gai^ where ; when. G. Icaj, 
gajo [?]. Nai gajo^ it does not matter. 

Gf. Rum. graVy important. 
galtiiy trowsers. G. kaltse, 

[gam^y to wish, want]. G. kam~, 
gcmaw (present, 1 sing.). 
games (present, 2 sing.). 
gamaw (translated in sentence 14 
*we shall,’ but possibly a mis¬ 
take for gana, cl G. kanoy 
now). 

gaiugOy deaf. G. I^uto, 
genwavy book. G. genwar. 

[ger-y to make, do]. G. her-, 
geres (present 2 sing.). 
gerel (present, 3 sing.). 
garden (present, 3 pL, formed from 
participle). 

[gerebin-y hurry]. Rum. grdbk 

H gerehindasy there is no hurry. 
Probably * he has not hurried.’ 
gesay not [?]. Be gesa bistraWy that I 
do not forget. 

[gesiin-y to begin]. Perhaps cf. Hun¬ 
garian kUzy ready. 
gesiinm (present, 3 pi.). 
gestindan (past, 2 sing.). 

[jgeSy thread]. Mik. yii. 77, heiy silk. 

ge^esa (instrumental). 
girUimOy inn. G. kuhna. 
godoy this. G. kodoy that. 
gogoiUy cock. Rumanian, cocof 
goriloy sugar. Cl perhaps C. gudlo, 
sweet. 

[gra^ty horse]. G. grast, 
grasten (aca pi.). 

gruwniy cow. Mik. vii. 69, s.v. guncv, 
gvkoy this. G. koko, 
gagi (feminine). 
gvlakoy cake. G. kolatje, 
gv/rky week. G. kurko. 


[x®-, to eat]. G. x®-* 

Xraw (present, 1 sing.). 
xral (present, 3 sing.), 
xro# (present, 1 pL). 
xan (present, 2 pL). 
xroh^ food. 

xadiy so (?). G£ G. kathdy here. 
haiy and. G. haj, 

[xasoT’y to lose]. G. x®Mf -. 

xasanden (past, 2 sing.). 
hasariy sugar. G. soro. 
hvrtsoSy mouse. A loan-word obviously. 
Gf. perhaps Rum. to squea 

like a mouse. 

[hadini-y to rest]. Rum, hodini. 

hodimidem (m for n. Past, 1 
sing.). 

xonigy no one. G. koniby any one (only 
used with a negative), 
xro-. See x®-. 

\hr%U’y to jump]. G. kuk-, x^t-, khod-, 
Mik. vil 66, ckut. 
xruigos (imperfect, 1 sing, for 
xrmjavas). 

krdglas (past, 3 sing.). 

\huUy to share]. Mik. vii. 66, ckvlav. 

hvlaw (imperative). 
i. See 0 . 

ingsy yet Wlislocki, inks; Pott, L 
317. 

[if-, to be]. See also under sibaH, 
svnhy 1 anL 
saly are you ? 
fan, thou art 
ft, is. 
i, is. 

sanasy you were. 
jagy fire. G. jag. 
jeky eky one. G. jek, ek, 
jigoy ice. Hung. jdg. Mik. ii. 46, 
jego. 

kadty gadsy that G. kadoy this. 
kangliy comb. G. kangli. 
la. See woi. 

\latjOy good]. G. lako. 
latje (plural). 

lawuta/Ty fiddle. Rum. Idutdy fiddle ; 
l&utary fiddler. Mik. it 48, lavuta. 
lavutagi (genitive). 

[Za-, to take]. G. Zo-. 

U (imperative). 
lela (present, 3 sing.). 
le. See o. 

Us. See wow. 

lindraloy sleepy. C. lindralo. 
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[Zoio, red]. C. lolo, 
lole (oblique). 
lungo^ long. C. lungo. 
maj^ more. C. maj, 

[mak-f to smear]. G. makh-, 
maJcaw (present, 1 sing.). 

[moZov-, to cause to beat]. Gf. G. 
mar-. 

maladem (past, 1 sing.), 
monro, bread. G. manro, 
marvuij man. G. ma/nui, 
maSf meat. G. mas. 
maflo, fish. G. male, 
me, L G. me. 

mww (accusative). 
ma (accusative). 
mange (dative). 
moAvage (dative). 
melalo, dirty. G. meUUo. 
meltjo, snail Rum. mele. 

[mer, to die]. G. mer-. 

merela (present, 3 sing.). 
mulem (past, 1 sing.). 
mesaXi, table. G. misali. 
mvrisd'd, wonderful Gf. G. mira, 
astonishment. This looks like 
miris tu, *do you wonder?’ 
from a loan-verb *m%fi-, Rum. 
mira, to wonder. 
miSto, well G. miSto. 
muro, my. G. miro, muro. 

muri (feminine). 
mutsa, cat G. mutsa. Rum. 
nai, is not G. naj. 

\naiaV‘, to bathe]. G. najuv-. 

naUas (past, 3 sing.). 

[nos-, to run]. G. naS-. 

naslen (imperative, 2 pi). 
nastig, cannot G. na$ti. 
neja, finger. G. naj. 

[nevDO, new]. G. nevo. 

netoe (plural). 
nitH, not G. nitH. 
numd, but G. numaj, only. 

0 , the. 

e (feminine). 
i (feminine). 
le (oblique). 
le (plural). 

oSi, stomach. G. o&i. 
oU, there. Gf. G. othe. 

[pang-, to fasten]. G. phand-. 
pangU (participle). 

papina, goose. Mik. viii 31, 
papin. 

VOL. VII.—NO IV. 


pe, be, on, at G. pe. 

po, on the (masculine). 
bi, on the (feminine). 
bat, at the (feminine). 

[pen-, to say]. G. phm-. 

penoAD (present, 1 sing.). 
piri, kettle. Mik. viii. 47. 

[pui; to ask]. G. puS’. 

puH (imperative). [puS-ta]. 
pvlavf (present, 1 sing.). 
puw, ground. G. phuv. 

[romo-, to write]. G. ghramisar-. 
ramos (present, 2 sing.), 
ramn (for ramos). 

roADo, fox. Mik. viii. 60, ruv, wolf. 

sar, as. G. sar. 

sastimeu, health. G. sastimos. 

[eer-, to remember] (?). Gf. perhaps Rum. 
cere, beg, wish, or zdm, perceive. 
seres (present, 2 sing.). 
sibari, eel Perhaps si bari, it is big. 
But cf. Rum. §opirld, lizard, 
newt Possibly sapari, a snake¬ 
like thing. 

skafo, barrel G. ila/o, cupboard, 
[skrtn-, to write]. Mik. v. 55, shrii. 
Rum. scrie. 

skrindan (past, 2 sing.). 
so, what. G. so. 

SOT, all G. sor. 

[spid-, to push]. G. spid-. 

spiden (imperative, 2 pi). 
stadi, hat. G. stadji. 

[strango, a string]. German Strang, 
strangui (Rumanian plural in -t<rt 
with r elided). 
sural, strong. G. zuralo. 

[la-, to go]. G. dSa-. 

ial, Sial (present, 3 sing.), 
las (present, 1 pi). 

iahar, never. Mik. il 57, loha. Hun¬ 
garian soha. 

[hn-, to know]. G. d£cin-. 

Sand (present, 3 sing.). 

Sar, ashes. Mik. vii 29, Sar. 

Se, girlG. Sej. 

H. See fit. 

SirUo, cooked. C. hiriav-. Mik. vii. 
83, kirav. 

Son, month. G. Ion. 

[Iiuiin-, to help]. Mik. v. 9, a&uti. 
Rumanian. 

Sudin (imperative). 

Sugar, nice. G. Svkar. 

Sugel, dog. G. dSukd. 

S 
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iwMy boat C. tiuno. 

taso^ pocket German T<uche, 

te. See de, 

tde, down. G. tele. 

tirOy thy. C. tiro. 

tiri (feminine). 
tj<Uje$y truly. 0 . tkUks. 

[to-, to put]. C. tho~. 
to (imperative), 
toio (present, 1 sing.). 

[to-, to wash]. C. tAo-. 

todem (past, 1 sing.). 
trad: See drod-. 

[tsigav-y to teach]. 0 . eik: 

teigavei (present 2 sing.). 
[tiuwav’y to sew], C. suv: 

teuwalem (past ^ sing.). 
tHy Siy not C. tH. 
tUy thou. 0 . tu. 
tvke (dative), 
tute (prepositional). 
du. See mvriedd. 
tUy thy. C. tjo. 
tji (feminine). 


[twioof-, to smoke]. C£ Mik. viiL 83, 
thuv. 

tuwardai (past 3 sing.). 
vMty butter (?). [Gat up !] 
wargwnay mushroom. Hungarian var- 
gdnya. 

wariiOy something. 0. variso. 
warOy wall (?). C£ C. oaro, chalk. 

Rum. vary lime, 
loot, she. 0. voj. 

lage (dative), 
toofi, they. C. von. 
worboy word. C. vorba. 
vjoWy he. G. voy wo. 
lee (accusative). 
le (accusative). 
las (accusative). 
hsge (dative). 
lestar (ablative). 

lose (instrumental for Usa by 
metathesis, or owing to insta¬ 
bility of both vowels through 
Hess.) 

'ivurdoHy wagon. G. vurdon. 



III.—THE DIALECT OF THE DRINDARIS 
By Bebnard Gilliat-Smith 

D uring the month of June 1913, the ‘AflFairs of Egypt ’ called 
me into the Bulgarian Dobrud^a, the land to be taken over, 
a few months later, by the Rumanians. I was travelling in the com¬ 
pany of one Ivan Kostadinofif, a comb-maker. He had, however, 
another name and another profession. He was known to his people 
and to me as Vlacano, and he was a horse-thief. We were some¬ 
where about ten miles to the north-east of the town of Dobric, and 
the gentle jolting of the native taliga across the high plateau, the 
hot sunshine and cool north wind, and the endless waving corn¬ 
fields had almost lulled us to sleep when Ylacano, lazily pointing 
with his whip in the direction of a distant village, said: ‘You see 
yonder crowd ? They too are of us, but different. We call them 
Drindaris. You will not understand a word of their speech. For 
kai Sols ? they say kai mu-Hnk^ds ? and for avel ki romni they say 
rivizila ki romni.’ The last example contained a howler, as I 
later discovered. But already we had caught up the horde, and 
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were driving through it as one drives through a flock of sheep. 
They were tattered and torn, the men wearing fezzes, bowler or 
straw hats, and carrying large brass horns slung over their 
shoulders, while the women were dressed in Christian fashion. 
Mules and donkeys obstructed our passage. We had a long way 
to go before sunset, and a new language could not have been 
mastered in an interview of five minutes, so we did not stop; and 
soon the strangers were again in the distance, a motley crowd of 
red and black, and burnished brass heliographing in the rays of 
the sun. 

Some weeks later, coming after long waiting into possession of 
a copy of the Marquis Adriano Colocci’s Oli Zvngari, I was at once 
struck by the presence of some strange dialect in his second 
Appendix, the Lesaico ItaZiano-Tchinghiand. Soon I discovered 
in this vocabulary the only two Drindari words known to me, 
taught me by Ylacano. I made inquiries as to whether there were 
not any members of the tribe to be found in Yarna, and found 
that there were about ten men, musicians. I hired one of them, 
and was soon able to collect enough material for a fairly complete 
sketch of their remarkable dialect. 

The Marquis Colocci’s vocabulary consists of three elements: 
I. Drindari words; II. Pure Faspatian Romani; III. Turkish. A 
word is necessary concerning his orthography. He writes dj to 
represent various sounds: often it stands for z (as in djoralit,), or 
for ta (as in aldjddji^alSatai), or for i (as in c^anMdva), or for 
d£ (as in djam), or for ^ (as in midjno). It is possible that the 
Drindaris, from whom he took down the words contained in his 
vocabulary, pronounced all these sounds alike; but their con¬ 
fusion may simply show an imperfect appreciation of the different 
sounds heard. 

The notes referring to the Marquis Colocci’s Oli Zingwri, 
inserted throughout this article, are intended to show the reader 
the strong similarity of Drindari to the dialect which makes 
up the greater part of the Leaaico Italiano-Tchinghia/rU. In 
numerous cases Colocci gives the ordinary Romani word, taken, 
he admits, from Paspati, along with the word taken down by him¬ 
self: e.g. prugna, kildv, tchdv (Drindari taiaw); gallina, haghn\, 
kahi (i.e. kahi) ; gambero, karavidmi, kard^i (i.e. Drindari 
karazt). 

For the dull sound s, as also for the nasalization, Colocci 
frequently uses either a grave accent or two dots (’*) above the 
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vowel in question, as nanai, nenli (i.e. Tisnii), po kdinii, peggio, 
tehhi, ‘ girl’ He has even used an o to render the a, e.g. molino ad 
acqua, pokshu asseii. In the case of the nasalized i he often writes 
a double i with one of them accented, e.g. tagari\, ‘ queen ’; budjil, 
stambecco femmina. For the sake of clearness I have in some 
places corrected Colocci’s inaccurate division of words, e.g. in the 
quotation ‘ disutilaccio, nand avUa liska vaatin ddr,’ the last two 
words should obviously form one. 

The Marquis Colocci has kindly sent me a few particulars as 
to the sources from which he compiled his interesting Lessieo. 
The Gypsies whom he frequented for months, and from whom he 
got the words which in form bear so strong a resemblance to 
Drindari, were Nomads. Doubtless the dialect is scattered over a 
wide area in Southern Bulgaria as well as in the north-east, and 
is spoken by different tribes. 

On another occasion I hope to describe most of the Gypsy 
tribes to be met with in North-east Bulgaria, and amongst others, 
the Drindaris. For the present I will confine myself to a sketch 
of their dialect, pausing only to mention that their chief centre is 
the town of Kotel, in the eastern Balkans, and more particularly 
the village of i^ravna, whence they wander far and wide in the 
summer months. They are by profession musicians, cleaners of 
wool, and mowers. They follow Islam. To other tribes they are 
variously known as CalgidSis (that is, musicians), Eitkadi^is 
(because they say ilia MtkA ^ for ‘ Come here ’), or Drindaris (from 
the sound made by the carder’s mallet * when carding the wool, 
which sound can be well represented as being d/rin, drin, drin). 
Properly speaking they are not nomads, and when they travel 
from village to village they do so without tents. 

A careful perusal of the scheme of phonetic laws which 
govern their language, and of the examples given, will con¬ 
vince the reader that the dialect has developed compara¬ 
tively lately on independent lines, and is not the descendant 
of some ancient speech spoken by a separate tribe prior to 
the Gypsies’ entry into Europe. Fascinating as such a theory 
is, it is untenable. All the evidence goes to prove that the 
language of the Drindaris has been developed from some dialect 
such as is described by Faspati as appertaining more particularly 

* Colocci: qui, ietkA. 

* The mallet is called tulink in Drindari; cf. Colocci; archetto (di strumento), 
tulunk. 
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to his sedentaries. 1 say hia sedentaries advisedly, for the 
principle of Mouillir^ng which, according to Paspati, is the 
chief characteristic of a sedentary dialect, is entirely absent in the 
speech of many sedentaries of north-east Bulgaria. The more or 
less remote ancestors of our Drindaris must have spoken a dialect 
which, while applying very strictly the principle of MouiLlirung, 
differed from Paspati’s sedentary dialects in forming its genitive 
from a ka stem and not from the kara stem, and also in possessing 
a limited number of most remarkable roots, unknown to any other 
dialect. 

There is another curious point which distinguishes the dialect of 
theDrindaris from other dialects, namely, the formation of the future 
tense by means of a prefixed mo- instead of the usual ka-, kam-. 
I think the following is probably the explanation of this peculiarity: 
when the Gypsies first entered Europe and their language began 
to adapt itself—as it has done ever since—to its new linguistic 
surroundings, which then were Greek, they found it necessary to 
express the future tense in much the same way as the Greeks 
did, who used the prefix 6a, usually considered to be a shorten¬ 
ing of de\M> Xva ‘I wish that.’ In the same way the Gypsies 
began to say kam&v te dSav, and afterwards kamdidv, kadidv. 
But the Drindaris must have said, maygdv te dSav, and after¬ 
wards mo-dSav. It is a noteworthy fact that this prefix still 
occurs in the forms ttui, mo, mu, ms, mi. It must also be re¬ 
membered that in none of these eastern dialects is there a dis¬ 
tinction, in meaning, between kamdma (kamdv) and marjgdv. 
The latter means ‘beg’ only in a secondary sense. The first 
meaning of both these verbs is neither ‘ beg ’ in the one case nor 
‘ love ’ in the other, but ‘ want, desire, wish for.’ 

I want to insist particularly upon the fact that it is not the 
unknown roots, which are few in number, that make the dialect 
incomprehensible to other tribes, but rather the strange phonetic 
laws which have brought about an extraordinary disintegration 
of original Romani sounds. It will be seen that, apart from the 
tendency of all vowels to lose their original value, the disinte¬ 
grating principle at work is that very MouiUirung above men¬ 
tioned. That is to say, that where the MouiUvrung is to be 
found, words have been distorted at times almost past recogni¬ 
tion; whereas where it does not occur, the words remain but 
slightly altered. For instance, but few of the members of the 
G. L. S. would know the meaning of det, where the tilde denotes 
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a nasalization of the i, whereas most would be able to translate 
ov ksvil laShipi. Hence the most altered forms and sounds are 
to be met with in the conjugation of the passive verb which pro¬ 
ceeds from a -ja stem, as is well known (see Mik., x. 82), and which 
must be considered, for our purposes, due to Mouillining. 

For this reason 1 have thought it unnecessary for the present 
to write a grammar of the language. It will be sufficient to set 
forth the principles of the phonetic laws which govern the dialect, 
together with copious examples illustrative of the said laws; after 
which, by way of further examples, some paradigms, and as com¬ 
plete a list as possible of the roots and words which add to the 
incomprehensibility of the dialect. Finally, 1 shall print a few 
texts as specimens. 


PHONETICS 

Before attempting to grasp the rules which govern Drindaii 
phonetics, it would be well for the student to re-examine Mik- 
losich’s Ifher die Mv/ndarten v/nd die Wanderv/ngen der Zigev/ner 
Europa’e, Teil ix. It will be seen that much of what occurs in 
the speech of the Drindaris is to be found likewise in various 
western dialects. Drindari may be described as a dialect in which 
the process of disintegration of original sounds has been applied 
with a thoroughness unknown to any one dialect of the West yet 
recorded. 

Miklosich (ix. 43), under the heading ‘ Veranderungen von 
Consonantengruppen,' says: ‘nt erhalt sich. In den anderen 
neuindischen Sprachen wird das schwindende n meist durch den 
anusvara ersetzt bea. [Beames], i. 295,’ e.g. Sang : hind. dSagha ; 
panS: hind. paS. This principle of the anusvara, while not 
applied in the same cases as in Drindari, cannot but remind us 
of the nasalization which occurs when the MouUlirung causes 
an n to vanish. 


The Alphabet 

Besides the letters set forth in the Preface to the ‘ ^ordilendzis ’ 
(/. G. L. S., New Series, iii. 183-4), representing sounds which are 
by now familiar to students of Romani, I am obliged to use the 
sign ~ placed above a vowel and showing the nasalization of the 
said vowel By nasalization I do not necessarily mean a sound 
similar to the French in (ain), en, on, un. The Drindari 
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nasalization leaves no trace of the n consonant, nor does the 
vowel which is nasalized lose, as in French, its original quality. 
An i remains an i, an e remains an e, but a large quantity of 
voiced breath flows through the nose as well as the mouth. 
Where a vowel also precedes the vanished n (see C 6), the said 
vowel also partakes of some nasalization, and in this case an a 
tends to degenerate to s (cf. A 2 (g)). 

The letter a represents a sound heard in the English word 
‘ awe,’ but the lips, in pronouncing, must be somewhat less rounded, 
i is the Polish or Russian so-called thick 1. 
f, which is well preserved in this dialect, at times becomes 
i.e. an I made with the tongue placed in the same position as when 
pronouncing f. This occurs in some diminutives and in the word 
kovb^ii, * blind,’ ^ probably from kofofd (Sofia: kof6). 

Sd, represents an exceedingly reduced MouiUi/mng, often almost 
inaudible. It occurs as ^ and unaccented. 

There is an unmistakably long a, represented by d. Other 
vowels do not appear to be lengthened save in loan-words from 
the Turkish, such as adra ‘ after.’ 

w is distinctly bilabial, and might be written u. 


A. General Rules 

The rules classed under A cannot be taken as hard and fast. 
They are not absolutely binding, but represent a tendency in a 
language which is in a marked state of transition. 

1. (a) V followed by a, o, u is bilabial and may be represented 
by to or by u: wdkerA ‘ I speak ’; wortaisei-ta/r * she turned giddy ’; 
tai&wa ‘ plums.’ * 

(b) V preceded or followed by e, i, is labio-dental like the 
English V : jiviati ‘ in the snow ’; evind ‘ winter ’; ziviad ‘ by day ’; 
aivimndatar ‘ from sewing.’ 

(c) V can vanish between two vowels. It always does so in the 
first person present tense of all verbs. In this case two a’s can 
remain together or one alone may remain: fodid ‘ I am ashamed ’; 
phirda ‘ I walk ’; phi/rad ‘ I cause to walk ’; phijud ' I open ’; 
dikhim e Shaia ' I saw the boy ’; e (haiaa ‘ with the boy.’ But they 
say ShAvi ' children.’ See section C, note. 

(d) final V is voiceless and best written/: o/‘he’; jif‘mow* 

^ Colocci: oieco, hovriu * Colocot: prngna, tcMv, 
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2. Above and beyond the rules of vowel-mutation set forth in B, 
and the consonantal changes explained in C, there is a general 
tendency in the language for vowel-sounds to lose their original 
value. This is done ad libitum, and is by no means obligatory. 

(a) e becomes i: roil ‘ he cries ’; ^ kerdi ‘ they did ’; aahtsipi 
‘ health ’; * dikhU ‘ he sees ’; fomija ‘ 0 husband.’ 

(b) i becomes e: * die-rdtai ‘ at nightfall’ 

(c) e becomes s: kdrla ‘he does.’ 

(d) 0 becomes u : * naafal'd ‘ ill ’; ga/radu ' hidden.’ 

(e) i becomes {: Hnd ‘ I know ’; iimkjd * I go.’ 

(f) a becomes d : Id/Shu ‘ good.’ 

(g) a becomes s: Bisi ‘girl’® 

Consonants are chiefly affected by deflnite rules as set forth in 
C. A final I is, however, at times inaudible: mu-ai dze-rdtai ‘ he 
will come at nightfall,’ ai for ail, aila. A final a can be pronounced 
h: garajdh lia ‘ he hid it’ f can drop out or can become I- This 
occurs especially when two f’s succeed each other: iould ‘ poor,’ 
from Sof 0 f 6 \ Should ‘a little boy,’ from ihavofo'] kou^d ‘blind,’ 
from kofo^d ; aov^d ‘ all,’ from aavo^d. 

Apart, too, from the definite rules just mentioned, zd has a 
tendency to become d and sometimes z : vddel ‘ he raises ’ (Colocci 
vddava, alzare), from vdzdel ; loedi ‘ they waited,’ from loezdi from 
loizdd) parxodi lea ‘they buried him,’ from parxozdd; Colocci 
parkddjaa, seppellire. 


B. Laws of Vowel Mutation 

The presence of j (as Mouilliruiig, or in the passive formation, 
i.e. the ja stems of Mik. ix.) is the great factor which creates most 
of the peculiar sound-alterations to be found in the dialect of the 
Drindaris. 

1. ^’-foa = ^, i.e. an almost inaudible Mouillirung of the a : 
bardh ‘I grow big,’ from hdrjovava, the v’s having vanished, as 
explained above in A 1 (c). 

This Mouillirung is more audible when preceded by the vowel 


* Cf. Colocci: ronzare (delle api), htirii hashila, 

* Colocci: under buongiomo, sasdjipL 

* Cf. Colocci; barepiy for baripd, aumento; and endri for andr4, dentro. 

* Cf. Colocci: tu ahtru tchindaj under decapitare; and Tiand avUa liska vastiji- 
dd/Tf under disutilaccio; and amin pralipi, for isi a/min phraiipi^ under fratel- 
lanza giurata. 

^ Colocci: figlia, ixMu 
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a, and is then better writtenj: nasfdja ‘I fall ill,’from nctafdl- 
jovava. For the disappearance of the I see below, C 5. 

When preceded by an e, the MouiUvrung is quite inaudible, 
and one writes SUda ‘I am cold, catch cold,’ from SUdljovava. 
SUda stands for SUdja according to B 3 (see below). The MouHli- 
rtmg is also inaudible when preceded by ^ or paM ‘ I lie down,’ 
from pdMjovava ; •xa/nddd ‘ I itch,’ from j(dndSovava. 

2 . j+oe=i, rarely e: barisa ‘ thou growest big,’ from bdrjovem. 
They sometimes say bardsa; naafdiaa ‘thou fallest ill,’ from 
nasfdljoveaa ; SUdisa ‘ thou art cold,’ from SUMjovesa. 

3. The i formed according to £ 2, and in general all other i’s 

and j’s can attract and convert a preceding a to e or s, and even an 
i to e: Sildisa ‘ thou art cold ’; zordisa ‘ thou growest strong,' from 
zordiaa from zordljovem, cf. Colocci: binghdilu, from bmgdlUo, 
under epilessia, lit. he became possessed; mothdila ‘he tells,’ 
from mothdila from mothavdla, cf. Colocci: tcharella, far pascere, 
from daravdla] pusseUa, i.e. it pricks, under pungolo da buoi; 
asseibi, riso, for asaibd ; hohebi, inganno, for from 

'jfpxdibd ; urdUa-pes ‘ he dresses,’ from wtjddla from v/rjavdla, 
cf. Colocci: tchov/ru, under impoverire, and aoi/m perfetto, pro¬ 
bably for zarei mvA ‘ a hairy arm,’ from zarjM must ; 

SdndUa ‘ he calls,’ from ddndela; lodzUa ‘ he waits,’ from loizila ; 
a/ndd bardti ‘ in the garden,’ from andd barjdte ; phujdti ‘ on the 
ground,’ cf. Colocci: pv^i, per terra, and mogodjeti nanaX, for 
mu gozdti nsnii (from me godjdte ncmdi) under essere indifferente, 
see also ricordare, ta godjeti anda. The j can also convert a fol¬ 
lowing a to e, but this is of frequent occurrence in other dialects: 
benzda ‘ she gave birth,’ from benzjds, bendjda ; dgis, from dadjda, 
cf. Colocci nikadgiaki na miaegild (nikadiaki na miadzila) from 
miaizda, lit. he doesn’t think of anything, under spensierato. 
Cf German Romani pea, for p^da, ‘he fell,’ and see Finck on the 
subject (Lehrbuch, p. 16, Anm. 3.) 

4. j+o = i: kerim ‘I did’; behdim ‘I sat’; dikhim ‘I saw’; 
alakhim ‘ I found ’; garaim ‘ I concealed,’ from kerdjdm, beitjdm, 
dikhl^dm, cdakhlj6m,garadjdm, respectively. For the consonantal 
modifications apparent in these examples, see section C. As 
examples from Colocci, cf. peim, caduta; keano atehim, procras- 
tinare, lit I have remained late (Bulgarian A:A8iio=late); mrt^ 
oim, diventar uomo, from murS vljdm-. 
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C. Consonantal Changes 

Here again it is the presence of j and i which brings about all 
the changes. 

1. dj =j. When i follows this j the latter is naturally inaudible, 
and almost so in all cases except between two a’s: kerim ' I did,’ 
from k&t'dj6m; keribs or herds ‘he did,’ from kerdjds (compare 
ba/r4b, in B 1); garajda ‘ he concealed,’ abo garajdh (compare 
nasfdQa in B1). Further pherds ‘ he filled ’; ux&ijds ‘ he trampled ’; 
u-xpajda ‘ he plucked, cut out ’; xaf^jds ' he scratched ’; phifeim 
‘I opened,’ from phifad^6m>phvradjim (B d)>phvcaim (C 1)> 
phi/feim, (B 3); dsiahi ‘ for the father,’ from dadjiake ; dsia (Accus.) 
‘the father,’ from dadjda; mo dsiaku khsr ‘my father’s house,’ 
from dadQiako khsr. Cf. Colocci: poaaayds ‘ he pricked,’ translated 
puntura. 

2. dj^z. This is a good instance of the transitory state of 
the dialect at present. One hears pherl ‘ full ’ (feminine), and also 
pherzi, from pherdi. As a general rule one may say that rule C 1 
(i.e. dj =j) applies to the active voice, past tense, and that C 2 
(t.e. dj=z) applies to the passive voice, present and past tenses: 
herds ‘he did,’ but kirziLa ‘it is done,’ from kdrdjovda, accord¬ 
ing to A 1 (c), B 2, and C 2. So also arai/m ‘ 1 destroyed,’ but 
ardzUa ‘ it b destroyed ’; iapgdzid ‘ I am waked ’; naSdzUu ‘ he b 
lost ’; troMzUu ‘ he feared ’; astdrziaa ‘ thou art seized ’; taadzina 
‘ they are drovmed ’; but ia/ggaim, naSaim, traSaim, aatarim, 
tasaim, ‘ I waked,’ ‘ lost,’ ‘ frightened,’ ‘ seized,’ ‘ throttled ’; garazi 
(fern.) ‘ hidden ’ from garadji ; (ksi Sukdr ureizi ‘ a well dressed 
girl.’ Sumzim ‘ I heard,’ from Sundjdm; benziim-tar ‘ I was bom,’ 
from bdndjiliom; gozi ‘ intelligence,’ from godji ; zea ‘ day,’ from 
djida; «nd also since gj tends to become dj according to the 
common Romani change, ozi ‘ heart,’ etc., from ogji ; zl (for unusual 
nasalization see below, C 6, note) ‘a song,’ from gjUi-, zdba ‘1 
sing,’ from gjiljidbava ; zif ‘ com,’ from gjiv ; avzim, ‘ honey,’ from 
avgjin ; nanzi ‘ naked ’; banzi ‘ crooked.’ 

Of these two changes dj=j and verbs in ~dava prefer 

the latter; roziim ‘ I sought,’ rozibi ‘ searching,’ Shazim ‘ I was 
sick ’; ih/xzipi ‘ vomiting.’ 

It may be noted that the Drindari dialect often conjugates 
from a participle in -do, the so-called ta suffix, where in most other 
well-preserved dialects the participles in -no (the na suffix) are 
preferred; loSdzaa ‘ we rejoice,’ points to a participle loSadd. But 
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Paspati has loSAnjovava, Sofia: loSdmav. asaim-tar ‘I laughed/ 
points to a participle amdd. But other dialects say asAniljom. 
So too aaajda ‘ he laughed/ However, they also use asanili-tar ‘ he 
laughed.’ Saijg&zSdi, ‘ I wake up and traMzSdL ‘ I am frightened/ 
point to a former d£ayg&djovavar and traS&djovava, whereas 
most dialects have diaygdl^ovava, traSAnjovava. If these Drin- 
dari verbs just quoted proceeded from a participle in -no, we should 
not find the z in the present stem, which would, moreover, be 
nasalized, as tra&Syd ‘I am frightened/ The past tense would 
likewise be traSaim instead of troMim. 

3. (a) tj = t8: mataiaa ‘thou gettest drunk/ from mdtjoveaa; 
mataSb, ‘ I get drunk/ from mdtjovava ; matsi (fern.) ‘ drunk ’; 
tatsiM, ‘ he became hot,’ from tdtjUo ; tatsdi ' they became hot/ 
from tdtjUd; te sahteia tu ‘ may you prosper/ from te sdatjoves tu, 
and, since ly commonly changes in Romani to tj, SutsU ‘ it becomes 
dry/ from Sdlyovd? But they say Sutildr-tar ‘it became sour, 
turned to vinegar/ not SutsU'A, probably in order not to confuse 
the word with the preceding; petsil ‘ it is baked, shines/ from 
pdhgovel ; matsi ‘ a fly/ from maldi (see below C 6). 

This rule does not appear to have yet affected the declension 
of feminine nouns and adjectives to any great extent: z^iki h6Sa 
‘ the leather of the saddle.’ But there are cases where the rule 
applies: soldtsi nmsi ‘ the left arm/ from soWyi nmai. 

Loan words of Turkish origin ending originally in k come 
under this rule, for Drindari, like most other dialects, has added an 
i: sok&tsi ‘street,’ from sokdkj, from Turkish sokak. Other 
loan-words in k are treated in the same way. Hence elektritsi 
‘ electricity,’ from dektrikji. 

(b) Stj=S6: beSHm ‘I sat down/ from beStjdm; beSSi ‘she sat 
down/ from hedji ; naSH ‘ she ran away/ from noMji. 

When an s precedes the as in sastsi (fern.) ‘ healthy ’ (accord¬ 
ing to C 3 (a)), or an S precedes the S, as in noMt ‘ she ran away ’ 
(according to the rule we are now considering), this s or ^ can be, 
but need not be, converted into an h, when it is itself preceded by 
an a or by an e: sahtsUi or aastsUi ‘ they got well ’; naJiH or noM 
‘ she ran away ’; beSSdm or behSAm ‘ we sat down.’ When, however, 
it is itself preceded by an i it entirely disappears: uxitsi ‘ she 
descended/ not uxistsi or w^iktsi, masculine uxistA ; nakitai ‘ she 

^ Oolocoi: svegliarsi, djdngadjda. He quotes, as a matter of fact, the participial 
form in -do: svegliato, djangadii. He also gives the regular Romani form, 
djangdniovava, 

® Colocci; sfuf;erava, asciugare. 
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passed, crossed,’ masc. nakist'A;^ inkitsi ‘she mounted on horse¬ 
back,’ masc. inkiat'u,. 

Note.—N ouns, adjectives, and participles ending in o form their 
plurals, as is well known, by changing this o into e. The said o, in 
Drindari generally pronounced u (see A 2 (d)), is mostly converted 
into i in forming the plural in this dialect (see A 2 (a)). This i is 
not considered to be a real i, is, in fact, not pronounced exactly 
like the real i, being, as already seen, more in the nature of a 
tendency of e to become i than a hard and fast vowel. No doubt 
for this reason it does not modify the consonants in the way just 
explained in rules 1, 2, and 3 of this section. The same will be 
found to be the case in C 5 and C 6 below, where I and n dis¬ 
appear under the influence of a real i, but not under that of the 
i which is the sign of the plural. One might compare also Shxiiaku 
khsr ' the boy’s house,’ but Bidvi ‘ children.’ I have hesitated in 
stating that the MouiUirung causes v to vanish, as v disappears 
also in other cases (see A1 (c)). But the example just given would 
seem to corroborate the idea, especially as we find that the v is 
retained when followed by an i which does not admit of the 
MowUlirv/ng. dhaiaka stands for (hxtvjdako, but (hdvi stands for 
ihavi, not Shavji. 

matai, fern. ‘ drunk ’; plur. mati. 

heSH, fern. ‘ seated ’; plur. 

naSSi, nahSi, fern. ‘ she ran away ’; plur. naSti. 

aahtai, fern. ‘ healthy ’; plur. aaati. 

v/X^tai, fern. ‘ she descended ’; plur. v/xisti. 

garazi, fern. ‘ hidden ’; plur. garacU ‘ they concealed.’ 

aatarzi, fern. ‘ seized ’; plur. aatardi ‘ they seized.’ 

nanzi, fern. ‘ naked ’; plur. nangi. 

phajuzi, fern. ‘ torn, violated ’; plur. pharadi ‘ they tore.’ 
pherzi or pheH, fern. ‘ full ’; plur. pherdi. 
lamajAa ‘ he, she began ’; plur. lamadi. 
garajda ‘ he hid ’; plur. garadi} 

4. Sti (where the i or j is a part of the original root, and neither 
a MouiUirung nor due to the passive ja stem formation)or Si, 
that is to say, it becomes S when the root i is not accented, but Si 
when the root i receives the accent. In other words S, which, as 
we have already seen (B 1), absorbs the MouiUirung, can even 
absorb an unaccented root i. 

^ Cf. Colocci; hi-nakestii non infilato, the nahld of other dialects* 

Cf. Colocci: na inkisti sardiUa^ under quarantenario. 
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Hence Drindari TtaSSi from naStji ‘ she ran away ’; but Drindari 
noH from naSti ‘ cannot ’: Drindari be&li from beStji ‘ she sat 
down’; but Drindari vM from riSti ‘arise’ (Imperative): vM ‘I 
arise,’ from vMiAva, ustj&va ; uMa ‘ he arises,’ from vMjila : vMim 
at times pronounced vMm, ‘ I arose,’ from uStinjdm (see C 6, note); 
%i^n6 ‘ he arose,’ from vMvnd. 

5- ^=j, i- ai ‘she came,’ from cUi; al&pii ‘she was found,’ 
from aldpiU ; pei ‘ she fell,’ cf. Colocci pe\m ‘ I fell,’ under caduta; 
pii ‘ she drank ’; afhii ‘ she remained ’; ha/rii ‘ she grew big ’; 
paSii ‘she lay down’; matsii ‘she became drunk’; a;j^ai4 ‘she 
understood’; troMzii ‘she was frightened’; gardzii ‘she was 
concealed ’; a/rdzii ‘ she was destroyed ’; naSdzii ‘ she disappeared ’; 
diSii ‘ she appeared ’; tasdzii ‘ she was drowned ’; petaii ‘ she was 
baked, shone.’ 

The Note to C 3 naturally applies here. Hence the plural of 
the above words is ali ‘ they came ’; aldpUi ‘ they were found ’; 
pdi ‘ they fell ’; pili ‘ they drank,’ etc., etc. 

nOisfdjd, sudd, Sddis, pdSd, Ttxoitsii (= a fly), from ndsfdljovdvd, 
SUdljovdVd, Hldljoveed, pdMjovdvd, Tnakli have already been quoted 
to illustrate other rules. Cf. also I6ild, from IdljoveUi ‘ he becomes 
red.’ Cf. Colocci: loydvd, under arrossire; tdbUd, under febbre, 
for thdbljovdd. 

hdrvdi (fern.) ‘ rich ’; kdi (fern.) ‘ black ’; melsi (fern.) ‘ dirty ’; 
the masculines being bdrmld, kald, melald. Cf. Colocci: hi\ba, 
for kolihd, capanna, and im, moccio, for lirni. 

The letter I is not thus afiected, hence kouli (fem.) ‘ blind ’; 
Souli (fem.) ‘poor.’ 

roM ‘ girl,’ from rdUl ; masc. mUd. 

bdiM ‘pig,’ from bdliid; bdiSdnd (adj.) from hali6dn6. Cf. 
Colocci: baidjd, porco. 

kdygi ‘ comb,’ from kdygli. Cf. Colocci: kcmgui, pettine. 

boki ‘ cake,’ from bokoli. 

A word not yet affected by this rule appears to bo Devlim, in 
did Devlisa. Cf. Colocci: i devlUtcur, under (non timorato di) Dio. 
khaygili ‘church,’ is from kaygeri, and has nothing to do with 
the rule we are considering. They say rui ‘a stick,’ from rwli. 
dTnbvdl is treated as a masculine noun i as a feminine it is also 
used and pronounced dmhrdi. 

6. The MouUlirung likewise causes n to vanish, leaving a nasal 
sound which, so to speak, floats across the following vowel and 
renders a final I ot n almost inaudible. (See definition above.) 
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Here, too, the i of the plural has no power to cause the n to 
vanish:— 

temii ’ youi^ ’; fem. teri; plur. temi. 

dein-A (from dditvA) ‘ foolish ’; fem. dei; plur. cUini. CL 
Colocci: deinilk, matto. 

tsirwA (from kimA) ‘ rotten ’; fem. tsiri ; plur. tsimi. 
pv/ramA ‘ old ’; fem. pv/rei (see B 3); plur. purani. CL Colocci : 
purii tchdi, zitellona. 

SrdaXd ‘ a Turk ’; fem. Sutali, from StUodni. 
hktalanA ‘ Turkish ’; fem. Swtalei. CL Colocci: graatei matckl, 
and mrussii rumi (from mv/rSani fomni), under tafkno and 
virago respectively. 

pamA ‘white’; fem. pari. CL Colocci: djariaku paripii, 
chiara d’ovo. 

daa ‘ Bulgar ’; fem. daM. 
dasikanA ‘ Bulgarian ’; fem. dasiksi. 

aanA ‘ slender ’; fem. aai. CL Colocci: aai balval, venticello. 
kaki ‘ chicken,’ cf. Colocci: kaki, gallina; graai ‘ mare,’ cf. 
Colocci: graaali, cavalla; gv/rui ' cow,’ cf. Colocci: gv/rii, vacca; 
kofezt ‘ a hit,’ from koj-ednii ; buzi ‘ goat,’ cf. Colocci: hudji\, 
stambecco femmina ; napole&l ' a napoleon ’; pureibi ‘ old age,’ 
from pv/ranipi ; Serxdjd ‘ stars ’; pkejdki ‘ for the sister ’; 
mf^dtar ‘ from the neck ’; zf^dea ‘ with a saddle ’; belpi ‘ birth ’; ^ 
gelpi ‘ counting ’ (but for reading they use genzipi).^ 

d4d ‘ I go mad,’ also ded, from deniljovava. The (^berganga- 
atufen are deniljovava>deniljda (A 1 (c)) and (B l)>denijA (C 5) 
>ded. cZel'he goes mad’; deli-tar ‘she went mad’; de^‘thou 
goest mad ’; purid ‘ I grow old ’; pariUa ‘ it becomes white ’ 
(e.g. the face, with much powder); rui ‘she cried’; taijd ‘I 
become tired,’ from kkinjovava ; taiia ‘ thou becomest tired ’; 
taili-ta/r ‘ she became tired ’; psj^Uu ‘ he became wet,’ from 
panjdlilo ; * pzjHi ‘ she became wet.’ 

Note.—T here are cases in which the nasalization is apparently 
not historically justified: zl, from gili, ‘ a song.’ One would have 
expected zii or zi. The forms pkejda ‘he said,’ where one 
might have expected pkenzda, as also pkeri together with pkerzi 
‘full,’ and gelpi together with genzipi, show clearly that the 


^ Colocci; heipl, parto. 

* Colocci: gueipiy lettura. 

• Colocci: nane -non battezzato. (Cf. the introductory remarks on 
Colocci’s spelling and rendering of ) 
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language is still developing and in a state of transition. The 
Drindari word for a bee is ba/ri. Here the nasalization is probably 
historically correct. Ba/ri implies a former ba/mi. Cf. Hindi 
bimi, Sanskrit bhringa, and Pali bhingo, all quoted by Pott, 
p. 419, WOrterbucb. 

In other cases no nasalization is heard: ru4m ‘I cried,’ but 
see above, rui ‘ she cried ’; but ruim may imply a -ta suffix like 
asaim (v. above, end of C 2); feiim ‘ I am tired ’; dim ‘ I gave ’; 

‘ he gave,’ also daa; pcmiduintaa ‘ with money,’ is the replica 
of the Sofia pa/radonSntaa; kiU ‘elbow*; % Sobaiaa 'with the 
shepherd,’ from e Haban^sa; fvmi from forrmi. 

Finally, a root n often does not vanish: biklnna ‘ he sells ’; 
ziwna ‘ he knows ’ ; genUa ‘ he counts.’ However, it is true that in 
these cases the i’s are not true i’s, admitting MouiUvrv/ng. 

Note.— The MouHMrung, besides causing n and I to vanish 
appears to affect the value of a preceding a: mdal/d ‘dirty,’ fern. 
melsi ; d^mkanH ‘ Bulgarian,’ fern, dasikai 

Cf. A 2 (g) and preliminary notes on the alphabet, and cf. 
Colocci: naaaoepi, malattia, which is probably not the Drindari 
nasuipi ‘ evil,’ but Drindari naasipi (for naavalipi). 
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Active Voice 





Preaent Tenae 



see 

do 

know 

rise 

come 

sing 

1. dikhd 

ksrd 

mid 

vMa^ 

ada 

zdba 

2. dikhiaa 

kiraa 

iinaa 

vMaa 

aiaa 

zdbasa 

3. dikhUa 

kdrla 

Si/rma 

vMla 

aila 

zdhala 

1. dikhdaa 

ksrdaa 

Mndaa 

vMaa 

adaa 

zdbaaa 

2. dikhina 

kdma 

ii/nina 

uSi/na 

aina 

zdbama 

3. dikhina 

kdma 

itni/na 

uHna 

aina 

zdbana 


The forms given are not the only ones, but are meant to be 
typical of the dialect. The contractions found in ‘ to do ’ and ‘ to 
know’ are not mentioned in the phonetic rules. They are not 
typically Drindari, and are found in other dialects. Like ada are 
conjugated: thod ‘ I wash ’; tliod ‘ I put ’; roda ‘ I cry,’ amongst 
others. 


' Cf. Colocoi: uaJbda djda^ partire. 
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Since S absorbs the MouilliruTig, passive verbs (see below) like 
paM ‘I lie down,’ and diSd ‘I appear,’ come to be conjugated 
exactly in the same way as vMa. In kkdd ‘ I play,’ the I may 
disappear ad libitvm where it is followed by an i, even although 
this i be not an original i admitting MouiUirtmg. Cf. Colocci’s 
writing kida for khelda, imder esercizio. 



wait 

take 

give 

b^in 

s. 

1. loiza^ 

l4h 

d^ 

lamad ^ 


2. lodzisa 

lisa 

desa 

lamaAsa 


3. lodzUa 

lUa 

ddla 

lamaila 

PI. 

1. loizasa 

Uhsa 

d^a 

lamadsa 


2. loezina 

Una 

d6na 

lamaina 


3. loezina 

Una 

dena 

lamaina 


Like loiza are conjugated all loan verbs from iz- stems. Like 
lamad are conjugated all verbs of a similar causative formation, 
as omblaA ‘ I hang,’ naSad ‘ I lose.’ 


Past Tense 


saw 

did 

rose 

came 

began 

opened 

S. 1. dikhim 

kerim 

uSiim 

aim 

lamaim 

phifeim 

2. dikhjdn kerdbn 

vM&n 

ajdn 

lamajdn phijujdn 

3. dikhjds 

kerihs 

uSinUy f. vMi alu, f. ai 

lamajds 

phifajds 

PI. 1. dikhjdm ker4hm 

vMdm 

ajdm 

lamajdm phifajdm 

2. dikhjdn kerdln 

uSidn 

ajdn 

lamajdn 

phijujdn 

3. dikhle^ 

kerdi 

uSini 

ali 

lamadi 

phijudi 

waited 

heard 

played 

cried 

led 

threw 

S. 1. loizim 

Sunzim 

kheim 

roim 

gaim 

Shim 

2. loizdn 

Sunz^n 

khejdn 

rojdn 

gajdn 

Shan 

3. loizds 

Sunz^s 

khejds 

rund, f. mi 

gajds 

Shas 

PI. 1. loizdm 

Sv/nz^m 

khejdm 

mjdm 

gajdm 

Sham 

2. loizdn 

Sunz^n 

khejdn 

mjdn 

gajdn 

Shan 

3. loedi 

Snndi 

kheldi 

mni 

gadi 

Shidi 


^ Cf. Colocci: loidjdva, far guardia. 

^ Cf. Colocci: lamdUit spingere, and harissa lamalpiy gittar pi tre. 
^ Also dikhlL 
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sought 
S. 1. rozim 

2. roz4b,n 

3. Toz^a 
PI. 1. roz4h'm 

2 . roz^n 


arrived 
restsim 
restad/n 
reatada 
reatadm behS&m 
reatad/n behMn 


mounted 

sat ran away or went out 

hehdim noMim inkitaim 

behSd/n naM&n inkitad/n 

beStd, f. beSii naMd, f. naSH vnkiat'd, f. inkiiai 
nahMm inhitadm 

nah£d/n inkitadn 


3. rodi or rozini reati heSti or beili naSti 


inkiati 


Like rozim, which may be pronounced roziim, are conjugated 
most compounds of dav, as taiziim ' I pulled,’ ihungdzim ‘ I spat’ 
Like aim are conjugated peim * ‘ I fell,’ piim ‘ I drank ’; like 
lamaim are conjugated garaim ‘ I hid ’ (transitive), naSaim, 
which is sometimes pronounced naMm 'I lost,’ nakaim, also 
pronounced naMm ‘ I led out, conducted, swallowed, made pass.’ 


Passive Voice 
Preamt Tenae 


grow big 

get dnmk 

bathe 

appear 

lie down 

S. 1. bar^ * 

mata4h 

najd 

diSd 

paM 

2. hariaa 

mataiaa 

naiaa 

diSisa 

paMaa 

3. barila 

mataila 

naila 

diSUa 

paMla 

PI. 1. bardhaa 

matadaa 

najdaa 

diMaa 

paMaa 

2. ba/rina 

matai/na 

nai/na 

diSina 

padina 

3. barCna 

mataina 

naina 

. di&Lna 

paMna 

Like bar^ is 

conjugated kdi^dd *1 

become blind.’ Like 

mata^ are conjugated tatadh ^ ‘ I become warm,’ aahta^ * 
from an illness, thrive, flourish,’ and aik^ ° ‘ I learn.’ 

‘ I recover 

am opened 

itch 

am cold 

understand 

am found 

S. 1. phifdzdd 

X<mdSda 

SiUa 


aldpSd 

*2. phifdaiaa 

xa/ndSiaa 

SiUisa 

ax^isa 

aldpiaa 

3. phifdzila 

Xandzila 

SiUila 


• aldpila 

PI. 1. phifdzaaa 

Xandzdaa 

Sildaaa 

ax^jdsa 

aldp^daa 

2. phi/fdzina 

XandMna 

SiUina 

ax^ina 

aldpina 

3. phifdzina 

XandHna 

Sileina 

ax^i'nxL 

aldpina 


^ Cf. Colocci: peim^ oaduta. 

’ Colocoi: bardva, ingrandire, and barivaa, aamentare. 

* Colocoi: tcUclkdva, riscaldarsi. 

* Colocci: nassasdjUa, incnrabile. 

^ Colocci: avr^l (y. B 3) imparare a mente. 

* For form cf. Colocci: djirmaydva (my Uirmdja)^ from kermdljovava, under 
inverminire. 

VOL. VIL—NO. IV. T 
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Like phirAz4d, are conjugated; gardzSd, ‘ I am hidden/ diay- 
gAzSd ^ ‘ 1 am wakened/ naMzAA ‘ 1 disappear, am lost/ taadzSd, ‘ I 
am drowned, throttled,’ aetdrz^d, ‘ I am seized/ ardzSA ‘ 1 am 
destroyed/ traSdzSd ‘ I fear.’ Like HUa are conjugated; purid* 
pwrilaa, pwriila ‘ grow old ’; dM, dilsa, cUUa ‘ go mad ’; pardd, 
parilaa, pardUa ‘ become white, powder the face,’ and pUtaea ‘ I 
marry.’ Like a/)(^a are conjugated: bilajd, hUdlaa, hUdiLa ' I 
melt ’; naafdja ‘ I become ill ’; zordja ‘ I grow strong/ which, 
however, forms generally zoriiea, zordUa (see B 3). axmisea, 
aymiadisa, aymiaiila ‘I am mixed,’ is a good example of the 
very rare use of a aar- stem in the present tense of the passive 
voice. 


Paat Tenae 



grew big 

became drunk appeared 

was seized 

went mad 

S. 1. 

bariim 

mataiim 

diSiim 

aatdrziim 

deim 

2. 

barijdn 

mataijdn 

diMjdn 

aatd/rzian 

dejdn 

3. 

barild 

mataUd 

diSilu 

aatdrzilu 

d&ind 


f. barii 

f. Tnataii 

f. diSii 

f. aatd/rzii 

f. d^i 

PI. 1. 

barijdm 

mataijdm 

diSijdm 

aatdrziam 

d^dm 

2. 

barijdn 

mataijd/n 

diSijdn 

astd/rzian 

dejdn 

3. 

barUi 

mataili 

diSUi 

aatdrzUi 

deinli 


was found 

flew 

became white understood became warm was melted 

S. 1 

aldpiim 

frkiadim * 

parilm 

a-xdim * tataiim bUdjlm. 

2. 

aldpijan 

frkia^an 

parijdn 

aydjan tataijdn bildjdn 

3. 

aldpilu 

frhiaUlu 

parMu 

aj^dilu tataild bildllii 


f. aldpii 

f. frkiaSii 

f. pardli 

aj^dii f. tataii f. bildii 

PL 1. 

aldpijam 

frkia^am 

parljdm 

axdjam tataijdm bUdjdm. 

2. 

aldpijan 

frkiaejan 

pardjdn 

axdjan tataijdm bildjdn 

3. 

aldpili 

frkiaSili 

parMi 

ax<^ili tataeli bildUi 


From the above examples it will be seen that the original 
accentuation of the passive is not always preserved, especially in 
the case of monosyllabic stems. 

A perusal of the above paradigms will show the reader that 
the Drindaris conjugate their loan-verbs from an iz- stem in the 
present tenses, and frequently from a aar- stem in the past tenses, 

^ Colocoi: djdngadfda, svegliarsi, and again diangddjea, risvegliare. 

® Colocci: puredva, invecchiare. Purid is from puranjovava ; the words phurd, 
phurjovava are not used in Drindari. 

* Colocci: furdjldjava, 

^ For form cf. Colocci: djikaim, insudiciare, from cikdljiljom. 
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therein agreeing with Paspati’s Gypsies. There is no trace of 
the Sofia iTi- stem for loan-verbs, nor does a d precede the iz- as 
in Sofia it precedes the in- in the case of Turkish loan-verbs. 
The latter may, however, as in East Bulgarian Moslem dialects, 
be incorporated into the sentence with the Turkish inflection. 


VERBAL PECULIARITIES 

The future is formed by prefixing the syllable mo- to the 
present. This mo- is probably derived from mayg&v, as ka- is 
derived from ham&v. The quality of the vowel heard in this 
monosyllable is very changeable, but I have not discovered any 
rule, beyond a certain idea of euphony, which would prompt the 
speaker to pronounce it as ma-, mu-, mo-, ms-, or mi-} For 
examples see the texts. The present tenses, i.e. present and 
future and subjunctive, all appear to postpone the well-known 
a (thus, kereaa) ad libitum, and without any change in the 
meaning. 

A few causative verbs are formed in the ways already familiar 
to students of Paspati, e.g. phird ‘ I walk,’ phirad ‘ I lead about ’; 
naSd ‘I run away,’ naSad ‘I lose’; (hind ‘I cut,’ ihinzard ‘I 
cause to be cut ’; iord ‘ I steal,’ Sorziard ‘ I cause to be stolen by 
another ’; gerid ‘ I count, read,’ genzard ‘ I cause to be read ’; herd 
‘ I do,’ kerziard ‘ I cause to be done.’ . But the majority are formed 
by a combination of a participial stem with the verb kerd ‘ 1 do, 
make,’ and this in a way which at first sight appears peculiar to 
the Drindari, that is by adding kerd to the stem plus the 
Bindevocal i which receives the MouiUi/rung. I subjoin a list of 
examples:— 

asaikerd, I make laugh; part, asanu (see C 6 and note). 
beSikerd, 1 make sit down; part, he&u (see C 5). 
dukhaikerd, I give pain to; part, dukhanu (see C 6 and note). 
Su/miekerd, I cause to be kissed. 

Shorikerd, I cause to be poured out; part Shordu (see C 1). 
mothazikerd, I cause to be related; part mothadu (see C 2). 
muterzikerd, 1 make pass water (horses); part, muterdu 
(see C 2). 

na£Ueerd, I make run away, i.e. I elope with. 
perikerd, 1 cause to fall. 

> Cf. Colocci: momoWa {tno-mukda la) under vuotare; and mima tcMndaliit 
{m5 ma-tsinda lis) under coinpratore. 
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roikerd, I make cry. 

rozikerd, I cause to be sought for; part, rodu (see C 2). 
aoikerd, I lull to sleep. 
iUaikerd-ma/n, I catch cold. 

The following may be the explanation of these forms: Faspati 
has kord-kerdva, from korjd-kerdva. The j converts a to e and 
then to i. Hence 6h/)rdja-kerava>6hMrdi-kerd>&ioHkerd, more 
or less according to Drindari phonetics. Words which, like 
perikerd, roikerd, aoikerd, cannot be explained in this way, may 
be formed by analogy. I cannot account for the a in Sumiakerd. 

The first person singular and plural of the present tenses of 
the verbs ‘ to give ’ and ‘ to take ’ receive a faint MouiUimng, 
thus ddh, Idh} 

The passives of the verbs ‘ to eat ’ and ‘ to drink ’ are irr^ular, 
piizila, ‘ it is drinkable/ ‘ is eatable.’ One would have 

expected pinzU and as other dialects have pindjol and 

xdndjol. 

The active form of terdva appears to be used with an intransi¬ 
tive meaning, e.g. moterdl ‘he will stop,’ tire (imperative) ‘stop!’ 
Compare Colocci: mimo tux tirUa, under Schiamazzare, literally 
he doesn’t remain quiet (peaceful). 

I now come to the few verbs which appear to be peculiar to this 
dialect, and are unknown to all others:— 

1. HTikjd ‘I go ’ (Colocci djankidva), past participle genkd, 
gdkd, getildu, fern, genki, plur. genkU. It would seem to be a 
compound of dSdva and inkydva. 'The ordinary word is also used 
in the present tense, and is pronounced Sa, Ida. 

2. diSd^ ‘I seem, appear’; causative diSard ‘I show.’ diSd, 
diila, dial, is in form as well as in meaning a Drindari passive 
verb, for the Mouillirung is absorbed by the S, as in paM ‘ I lie 
down ’ (see Rule B 1). It supposes a former diiljovava and corre¬ 
sponds with the dikfdjovava of other dialecta Dr. Sampson has 
suggested that it may be a more primitive form of that verb, with 
the Sanskrit i preserved. One has hitherto supposed dikJidva 
to be derived from a form corresponding to the Sanskrit aorist 
stem drkS. But di&iva goes quite naturally straight back to the 
Sanskrit drS, as iZd to hrd and khil to ghrta. Mr. Ackerley also 
suggested the connexion between diSava and dikhljovava. The 
past tense is diOlu, ‘ he, it appeared,’ fern, diai, quite r^ularly 

^ Cf. Colocci; dtdvay * dare,’ and Hava, prendere. 

* Colocci: dishdva, mostrare. 
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according to Drindari phonetics. Of course this has nothing to 
do with Sofia di^ol ‘it dawns/ and di^ardv ‘I make daylight 
come.’ The latter are denominatives from dida ‘day.’ DiSa/rd 
must have been formerly diSlja/rdv. The Drindaris do not often 
use aikad for ‘ to show/ except in a technical sense, ‘ to show a 
person the wrong thing, to tempt one to evil, to teach wrong/ but 
they have got aikih, aikia, aikil, ‘ to learn/ from aild^ovav, adkljoa, 
aiUjol (see Rules B 1 and 2, and C 5). 

3. piltaSh or piltaSa ‘ 1 marry' (intransitive); past tense pilt- 
adilv,, past participle piltd ‘ married/ fern. pUtai. pUtadb, is derived 
from a former pUtjovava, but pUtaeUu and pUtada suppose the 
existence of a former pUtaddjovava. PiUad is also heard for 
pUtd. Colocci has pUtii,, and, under sposo di fresco, pUc^eilu. 

4. aivdzda, aivdda ‘ I betroth, give in marriage/ adj. ^vaml'd 
‘ betrothed/ fern, aivami (see C 5).^ 

There are other verbs which, while equally mysterious, are not 
exclusively known to the Drindaris. For instance bunddard ‘ I 
tuck up my sleeves, skirts, etc./ is known to the Sedentary Moslems 
of Rustchuk. In fact, since writing this article for the first time, 
I have been getting into touch with the Ealaidji or tribe of 
tinners of copper vessels, whose dialect I have persistently 
neglected, owing to its being the least well preserved perhaps in 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and to my surprise I have 
found that they use a word daavzja/rav, meaning ‘to show.’ I 
hope to report soon upon all the tribes inhabiting North-east 
Bulgaria. 

The strange meaning of the causative of ujdtjdv ‘to rise,’ 
namely Sofia uxtavdv ‘ I cut out, off, etc., pluck,’ Varna Moslem 
sieve-makers futavdv ‘ I cut off/ is again found in the Drindari 
dialect, e.g. uxfajda Ivluzd ‘ he plucked flowers.’ Not knowing this 
meaning of the word, I translated the expression mo 

vogi wrongly in the DevUakeri Paramiai (J. G. L. S., vi. 12 and 
18). It obviously means; ‘ You have plucked out my heart ’ (from 
the door where it was imprisoned in the wood). 

zdba ‘ I sing/ is not so mysterious as it looks. The ffbergang- 
atufen, quite regularly according to Drindari phonetics, are zdba 
< sjddxK gjij&ba< gjiljdhav. 

* Cf. Colocoi: aivadjea^ fidanzare, and sivamlu, fidanzato. 
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OTHER WORDS 

Thrima (sub-dialect Hma) ‘ a little,’ oarsende ‘the day before 
yesterday,’ dzizd ‘gums,’ zikrt/r ‘small,’ all found likewise in 
Colocci;^ and halamur* ‘gentile,’ avtnlard ‘next morning,’ are 
among the strange words found in this dialect, in which sometimes 
nothing, at other times a syllable here and there, gives the student 
a clue to their origin. For Amja ‘tears,’ one would expect 
dstva. The well-known preposition turjdl is foimd in this dialect 
in its locative form tuurjd. When recently at Shumla, among a 
colony of Moslem musicians speaking a sub-dialect of Drindari, 
I noticed that they used the locative case of other adverbs as 
yet only recorded in the ablative case. For example, they said 
perdd ‘ on the other side ’ instead of perdM, the only form hitherto 
recorded. 

Finally, not content with the means which nature has given 
them for concealing their thoughts and utterances, not only from 
gentiles but from all other Gypsies, they think it necessary to go 
further still, and to invent a slang of their own, which they call 
garazi £hib, and which consists of nicknames in genuine Romani 
or in Bulgarian and words borrowed from Armenian, they having 
more or less intimate relations with Armenian procurers and 
dancing girls. Many of these words refer to different coins. 
Thus Sayk (literally ‘ a leg ’) means one lev (a franc), as does also 
(horingo or 6h,orwit‘d^ (lit. ‘ the bearded one ’), because of the effigy 
of King Ferdinand, with his pointed beard, upon some of the 
coins; uski (Armenian), (Turkish oZZ'Zti ‘gold’), irfZZo (Bul¬ 
garian for ‘ yellow ’), and Silahi ‘ the cold one ’—all four mean a 
napoleon, which latter word is also used and pronounced napoledl;^ 
teepalu (lit. ‘ the skinny one ’) is one piastre, Ssl tsepaXi a hundred 
piastres; (‘the smelly ones,’ from xv/gg^ ‘incense,’ an 

Armenian word, and probably referring to the smell of Bulgarian 
bank-notes, which generally get scented after much circulation), 
and ma/ggis (said to be Armenian) are both words for money in 
general. 

^ Colocci: thima^ poco; ovarsindiy avantieri; tidjd, gengiva; piccolo. 

In ovarsindit ovar may be aver ; djlkur may be a corruption of tsikno^o ; a\Anlard 
may contain^'auinc. The KalaidZis have cima ‘ little.* 

2 Paspati: hodamd, hcdamniy hcdaman, Greek. 

^ Colocci: ichorvitaliij barbuto. 

* Colocci: altii, oro. 

° Cf. Miklosich b»v. poli and the Italian Romani poliauy which Miklosich takes 
for acc. pi. ! 

* Colocci: honky hong, incenso. 
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Nicknames for women are: (1) Ssmanzi ‘ barehead.’ (2) gomi 
(origfin unknown) is probably not akin to fomni, since gomi is 
used, at least by the Drindaris, to mean a man also, in which case 
it takes a masculine adjective. In either case it is applied to 
gentiles, not Gypsies. 1 once thought Paspati’s gomni, which he 
heard once, was simply fortmi, the more so as some tribes use an 
r grasmyd in lieu of f, which might lose its trill and become a g, 
but this opinion must now be reconsidered. (3) TchvXdi, or lai^i 
JehvZii, or khvMi, said of a buxom person, khvldi being a slang 
synonym for hvl, and a fern, adjective derived from Idixd. 

Local Bulgarian Tartars are called Tnamli, because they are 
said to eat more meat than other people, miygidn (said to be 
Armenian) generally denotes a Vlach Gypsy, but is also applied 
to all Gypsies, koinlo (an Armenian word) is used to deceive 
other Gypsies, instead of the word fom. dddiek is a Turk (an 
Armenian word). It was hardly necessary for them to adopt this 
word, as they never use j^ora%<ii for Turk, as do all other tribes, 
but the word Sutal6, which they do not connect with StU, vinegar, 
though that may be the origin of it; fern. SntaU, for mtalnji ; 
adj. and adv. Sritalanii,, SutalanSa. 

SamM is said to be very much garazi (hih for bread, but it 
would appear to be not at all mysterious (see Paspati’s tcham). 

A slang verb meaning ‘ to go, move on, clear out,’ is 
imperative jgSkuzi in '^dnizi koitdr ‘get you hence.’ It has a 
causative: e.g. ‘xp/uskir-la ‘ kick her out.’ 

Sayalu is synonymous with Paspati’s pa/raven, or the addrn of 
most Moslem Gypsies, and means: salutations, greeting. 

sdiwroloa means ‘greetings.’ But I have not yet cleared up its 
origin or formation. 

genziard/A^ is ‘ a priest,’ literally ‘ a learned man,’ who can read, 
from genzja/rav, to road or cause to be read. 

The well-known word tsiro ‘ time,’ is found in this dialect in 
the form of tairus, meaning ‘ weather,’ e.g. o tairua phifadA^ ‘ the 
weather is clear.’ The word is unknown to most Balkan tribes. 

Colocoi’s Vocabulary is well worth studying. It is full of remarkably interest¬ 
ing ‘Drindari’ forms, some of which I have not yet met with. There are, for 
example, many abstract nouns ending in -atari tchumimdtar-baceio; kimgatar 
(I cannot explain this) under attinger acqua; isberkimdtar (Bulgarian root)-ebaqliare; 
ohdjimatar (cf. Drindari uxtaa ‘I jump*) -salto; oMeimdLtar-stdvamento; palalUti d^am- 
diar (going after him) -aeguire; JMjlnuUar-frequerUare; blidjimdter-Uecamento; hidji- 
matar (origin unknown to me) -lavorare al tomo» (See also hidyi under alancio.) 

^ Coloopi: guendjardii, letterato. 

* Colooci; pirii tcheriut, tempo aperto. 
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djiss^-aabbki may be from kisaj * sand ’; hlamik’Sensale is also the Drindari form of 
the word xanamtA (origin Armenian); endd-parenU is the Drindari form of the some¬ 
what rare word meaning * relative ’ which I found in Sofia as endanja (plural), and 
which is found in some Hungarian dialects; emtdva-portare recalls the Kalajdzi 
form antava for anava; parhilu-acrtpolalo may be an attempt to render the j*: pa^u. 
Some translations given are rather amusing : in/tmo is translated andi pii. Evi¬ 
dently the interrogator pointed downwards in trying to explain to the Gypsy what 
he wanted; rubcUore is translated o-dd tchorlaf lit. he too steals; incorregibile o-da 
na kerdjila ' that too is not done.’ Words are at times wrongly divided: djipa salti- 
notizia for dzipcu alu ‘something has come ’; tolis rUhi-fMcrocefcdo^ and tulishi risku 
’Zoiico is simply thidi Serisku * fathead.’ 

agiinilei-primavera is from Romani avgo nilaj ‘ first summer ’; ludjUd-aalcUo is 
for luzilu from londjilo ‘ salted ’; acUdji mol-puro vino is evidently my saMai mol 
‘ pure wine,’ from saitiji mol, 

diminuire-thimm kerda lit. to make small {thimu thrima ); dimagrire^aaydra is 
my aajaa from sajovava; gamhero’karadji is my karazi from karavidini ; innocuo 
-nant djari for nan i zarari, lit. there is no harm (Turkish zaror). 

stantio, aradu, i.e. gone bad, spoiled, lit. destroyed, is well known to most East 
Bulgarian dialects : aravdv=:l destroy. 


^ Sentences 

N.B. — I have not always given the linguistic equivalent of each Drindari word 
in the Romani translation. I have simply endeavoured to render the sentences 
in good Sofia Romani. The numbers in the notes refer to the numbers of the 
sentences. 

1. Ma Sinlye kotJcA, mo-mudarin amdn. 

Ma dza oth6, ka-mvdaren amSn. 

Do not go there, they will kill us. 

2. Kskald pkahd alApina and6 Vamdte. 

AkalM, phahajd arakhddjon Andi Varna. 

These apples are found in Yama. 

3. 0 dar mo-phifdzil enjende. — Phij'Azilo. 

0 vudAr kaphuUrdjovel ko saxdti enja. — Phuterdjilo. 

The door will be opened at nine o’clock.—It has been opened. 

4. Nsnii nikhanzofd. 0 Ichsr k&rkoulu. 

Nandi niko. 0 kher korkofo. 

There is no one. The house is empty. 

5. C%a« u Sol'd ps mejeti, v/mblAzil'w-tar. 

Ghitjds o Sel6 pe menjdte, umhlAdj Ho. 

He cast the rope about his neck, he hanged himself. 

6. Te purels, te parel te baid. 

Te phdrjos, te pArnjon te bald. 

May you grow old, may your hair grow white. 

7. Kskd pai naSi piizila. 

Akavkd pani naSti pindjol. 

This water cannot be drunk. 
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8. NAma ma mo-iinh^d Si Usti, tu-da mo-tsiis. 

Me ndna kamdSdv dSi Uste, tu-da kamkhinjoves. 

I will not go as far as to him , you too will be tired. 

9. Mo-naSikp'd la Idke dsiske khsrSstar. 

KamnaMdv la Idkere dacUskere kJieresta/r. 

I will make her run away from her father’s house. 

10. Uxitsi e tavxiiatar, kai heSd saa uprS. 

Uxli«ti e tavandstar, kai heSti aaa apri. 

She descended from the loft, where she was sitting up there. 

11. Akand mu-aila, Ureila-pes i Shsi, — Sukd/r ureizi ! 

Akand kaavil. Urjavel-pes i 6hai, — 6vM/r v/rjavdi! 

Now she will come. The girl is dressing,—beautifully dressed! 

12. Na diMla kai mu~oSla phijud/A o tairua. 

Nandi pendSdr kai o vrime kamphifddjol. 

It does not show (seem, appear) that the weather will clear up. 

13. KskS (=fem.) k6nd/u/ra mo pi/f6 d/akhaikerla. 

AJdkd kdndwra me pi/pia dulduivil. 

This boot hurts my foot. 

14. Bozim, rozim, ndSi alakhim. 

Rodinjdm, rodinjdm, naSti arakhljdm. 

I searched and searched, but could not find. 

15. Kskd parndtai pak6, Sukdr. 

Akavkd pamdki Su£6, Sukd/r. 

This cotton is clean, fine. 

16. Kskd mas zorald, ko mu-keril pdnda thrima. 

Akavkd maa zorald si, ke kamkirjol pdnda 

This meat is hard, let it cook a little more. 

17. Mo-diSa/rd amdygi aos'aVd-tar pe dsiatar. 

KamsikavSl amegge so aid pe daddatar. 

He will show us what has come from his father. 

18. Kikeadi butsi dsla na diSii-ta/r e sv^tdste. 

Kasavi buti dala na dikhili andd dunjda. 

Such an affair neyer was seen in the world. 

19. Kai-to aldpUm-tar uSiim mo thanistar, genkim ko khsr. 

Kai a/raMjddjiljom uStinjdm me thaneatar, geljdm ko kher. 

I arose from the place in which 1 found myself, and went to 
the house. 
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20. Kshi Shei ekh4 Sutia benzAa. 

AkUcA (hai jekJU Shavia biar/ghjAa. 

That girl brought forth a sou. 

21. Te SinkjA ho kher, te piA mol, te motiaS,, te paSA, te aoA 

Te dSav kheri, te piAv mol, te mAtjovav, te pABjovav, te aovAv. 
Let me go home, drink wine, get drunk, lie down and sleep. 

22. Lamadi te aaAn, but aaani-tar. 

LiU te aaAn, but oaAnUe. 

They began to laugh, they laughed much. 

23. NAma ma-motJiA, zerrim mo-d^d. 

NAna kamphenAv lea, zerre kamd4nUjovav. 

I will not tell it, or I shall go mad. 

24. KshS teri Shei, raki, beSH aas turjl e jaga. 

AkUcA temi ihai, raldi, beSti aaa turjdl i jag. 

That young girl, lass, was seated about the fire. 

25. Kskl lArga buzliggs zarindar kirzili-tar. 

AkikA ierga (pox,tAn) buznieggere zarjendar kerdili. 

This cloth is made of goats’ hairs. 

26. Di ksksU teri Sha ek phabAi. Nama mo-deh. 

De aJntlke tem\e Ifuijd jek phahAi. NAna kadav. 

Give that young girl an apple. I won’t giTe one. 

27. Lia Andu tail tholm-tar. 

Lea dndo khil th^^>ghJ6m. 

I put it into the fat. 

2S. Kai gui'u i piruti pnianjdko dt'la. 

Kali gurumni piimo thud d<l. 

A black cow gives white milk. 

29. Ambi\lintaKX pKari ek a<'>:i. 

A pheni i jek a^ rl 

A basket full of pears. 

30. KsW rumi thui: laki »;«•<; 

Av.Vvi fW'ifH thuii ai: iViuai za'ja.i <■. 

This woman is fat; her arm is hairy. 

51. i zl'.nde. uai'ti te kk- -n. 

e c'i'er. ie. u.-iri -ij’ f.- e:. '.eu. 

After the songs they got up to dsnoe, 

52, xT-.v*,} r v c'.O'. rf. 

(r*. ’.nv • V 

S’.ns: ’.no a sweet Ovi'sv sonc 
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33. Te 14^8 tkrfma ar6 te herds i boki. 

Te las herds i boholi. 

Let us take a little flour, to make the cake. 

34. Kshd phivi hem pwrSi, hem barvai, hem-da Shslsi. 

Adihd, phivU hem phwrl, hem barvaZi, hem-da si dhdali. 

This widow is both old, rich, and marked with smallpox. 

35. 0 hahljdJcVi por peiu-tar uprdl ands bardti. 

E hax'H'jdhoro por peld uprdl dmdi bar. 

The hen’s feather fell from above into the enclosure. 

36. I pu/rei thabii psishe. 

I phuri thdhili pa/njdshe. 

The old woman was dying for water. 

37. I momidtar hhdi hapezila, pdrla e phujeti. 

E momeljdtar Ichani Suljdl, perdl dndi phuv. 

From the candle grease trickles, falls on to the ground. 

38. Thrima rvahitsesti mosikil. 
yaxi zama/njeatar hameiidjol. 

He will learn after a short time. 

39. Of na ddrla loi, amd, avrdnde Sorzjdrela pdshi. 

Ov na dordla lave, amd avrende dorjaril pdshe. 

He doesn’t steal money, but gets others to steal for him. 

40. Lee na maygim te diJdid les. J.mard 

Les na maijgljdm te dikhdv lea. Amard hdli avriate vahjar- 
h^arghjdm. 

I did not wish to see him. I got another to tell him of our 
condition. 

41. Mo-inhil trininde. 

Kam-ihljol ho aaydti trin. 

He will come out at three o’clock. 

42. Kdna aids htthd ? Ratai-mi ? Everdt-mi I 
Kdma aaa athd? Arati-mi ? i avdrrat-mi ? 

When was he here ? Last night ? The night before last ? 

43. KahaU kitapdate pdSukar genzipi ai. 

Ahalhd hetapjdate pdSuhar paramiaja ai. 

In this book there are better stories. 

44. Me hdta rat e gazdta genziard la. 

Me SQdki rat e gazetd (etinkgardv la. 

I cause the newspaper to be read to me every night. 
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45. KAna kskslis u manzin diSards, dpi genki-tar. 

Kdna akaZkds o nmaijgin sikaghjds, togdi gdi-tar. 

When she had shown this one the treasure, then she 
departed. 

46. Kikitsi waldtai na aSkilu-tar mdnde. 

Edeki but vreme nan'a/hild mdnde. 

So much time does not remain to me. 

47. lAake SoSani loli. 

Lhkere mvstdtja lole si. 

His moustache is red. 

48. Tr^ba fail toad avinlard. 

Trebe faavil tasjdjavvtU. 

He must come to-morrow morning. 

49. Kudd fom tha kude fomi mwai dze rdtsi. 

Kadavd fom thai kadid fomni kamaven beljdkc. 

This man and this woman will come towards nightfall. 

50. Kai nakistd o mdsek genkd (or gelkd) Pazardzikdste. 

Kai nakld o mdsek geld dndi DdbriS. 

Last month he went to D6bric. 

51. U 6ha/r teld pipendi wx&ijds-tar. 

0 Skar teldl pe pij'e ultjaghjds. 

He trampled upon the ashes under his feet. 

52. Otkd aim kdta zes, amd zivisi fais. 

OtM sinjom seki dies, amd disd faavds. 

I am there every day, but come in the day-time. 

53. But loizdm tdke. Ssi si kake hut si ? Amin miSi tcrds kitkd 

dzi kai arafsil. 

But zarghjdm asdl tuJcc. Savi si adikd buti? Ame nasti 
terghjovas akatkd dzi kai rdtjol. 

We have waited for you long. What is the matter? We 
cannot stop here till night comes on. 

54. NaSim (or noAsim or nadaim) mi taitsi, paraduintsa pheri. 
NaSalghjom mi kisi, pherdi pdres. 

I have lost my purse, full of money. 

55. 0 zif talhd, aar altdi. 

0 giv iat laS6, aar somnakdl. 

The corn is good, and like gold. 
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56. KbIcA awhrdl gt^glA, keh4 phabdi pdle tsirt. 

Akavka ambrdl gvdlA si, amd adikd phabdi kimi isi. 

This pear is sweet, but this apple is rotten. 

57. JSk bar( da/nd/ids man. 

Jek berdli phusaghjds man. 

A bee has stung me. 

58. Kski gomi kdma-tu dumzids-tar, hut asajds. 

Adikd dSv/vU kdna Suyghjds, but asdnili. 

When this woman heard, she laughed much. 

59. Me tdke kskd Skipds mo-7nothd tdke. 

Me tdke vdreso Sokd kaphendv tdke. 

I will tell you of such and such an affair. 

60. Ms Shdvi tha ms Shsjd pdnda na Sinna te geni/n, te piSizin. 
Me ikavi thai me (hajd pdnda na dzanina te Setinen, te 

piMnen. 

My sons and daughters do not yet know how to read and 
write. 

61. Me te ddsa aim-tar. 

Me te dajdsa aljdm. 

1 have come with your mother. 

62. Kskald fomjd Sould. 

Akalkd fomnjd So^e si. 

These women are poor. 

63. KsksU iould fomin dim len po deS pares. 

Akalkd Sofi fomdn dinjdm len po ded pdres. 

I gave these poor men each ten paras. 

64. Mo-omblain len, ta kid4 mo-mudardn len. 

Kamv/mhlavdn len ta 6okd kamudaren len. 

They will hang them, and thus they will kill them. 

65. I planjdtar s&ra mo-Knkjdn, o rizd mo-xfdnden len. 

Paldl o pldnne kamdzan, kam^ranljaren e rezin. 

After mid-day they will go, they will dig (in) the vineyard. 

66. Po bai i kaygidsa yrdndela len. 

Pe balen e kaygljdsa u^ljavdl len. 

He combs his hair with the comb. 

67. Po Sor6 j(aT6la, -xafaids, di xi^nddila-les. 

Pe Seris x'lfaghjds, kai xdndzola-les. 

He scratches, scratched his head, for it itches. 
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68. Ek tr&pua te tho6l o parh, pa/iyozidh len otkd. 

'Xrdndd jek thai thovil o pd/res, praxdnet okotkd. 

He digs a hole, and puts in the money, buries it there. 

69. Mo phegdleu, ihou ruMfold,. Mo ph^aki Sdpka phajuzi. 

Me phenjdkoro Shavd nasfald ai. Me phenjdkeri stadi 
phajvdi si. 

My sister’s child is ill My sister’s hat is tom. 

70. Kskilis lim mo phejdtar. 

AkalkSs linjdm me phenjdtar. 

This I took from my sister. 

71. Tumin dikkina, amd na a^dina hiS. 

TumS dikhdn, amd na axdljoven hid. 

You see, but you don’t understand at all 

72. Akand na patsdhna, amd ko m’ain te dikhen. 

Akand na palgdna, amd n&ca av6n te dikhdn. 

Now they don’t believe, but let them come and see. . 

73. Of Hnna, amd na mothdila amiijgs, 

Ov ddandla, amd na vakeril amirjge. 

He knows, but he does not tell us. 

74. Airat (better aratsi) sui rat kheim-tar, zabaim-tar. 

Arati sa i rat khelghjdm, gUidbiljom. 

Last night I danced and sang all night. 

75. Len gadi len ko kondtsi. 

Igaldd len ko kondki. 

They led them to the police station. 

76. Pherds pe dzehd parad/ai/ntsa. 

Pherghjds pe diehd pdres. 

He filled his pocket with money. 

77. Te pherds la xoygcdintsa. 

Te pherds la lild. 

Let us fill it with bank-notes. 

78. Purelbndstar bdnzilu lesku dum6, ndSiphirla. 

Phuribndstar bdngilo Uskoro dvmd, naSti phirel. 

From old age his back is bent, he cannot walk. 

79. Beibndski dukh astards la, di mo-beini. 

Bianibndskeri dukh astarghjds la, kai kambidnel. 

Pains of child-birth have seized her, for she will bring forth. 
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80. 0 rozibndstar tsiim-ta/r. 

E rodibndatar kkinil^om. 

1 am tired of searching. 

81. But kai peim-tar, mi gozi worteisii-tar. 

But kai pdj6m, mi godi vertiadUi. 

From falling much my brain reeled. 

82. TraMta/r zraim-ta/r. 

TraMta/r lizdrdliljom 
From fear I trembled. 

83. I j(alkin Seitanlttaiaa parvdrla-pes. 

E narodds yfy/P-vHi, heygihndaa parvaril-pea. 

He deceives the people, and nourishes himself with devilry. 

84. doj'ibndaa beSti aam. 

Cofibn&sa ai/n^dm heSU. 

We live in poverty. 

85. Anddr o SutaXand alH^tar. 

Andd/r o Xoraxanipd aid. 

He has come from Turkey. 

86. Of msjeadilu-tar. 

Ov ksauiadilo. 

He delayed. 

87. But erkdn iaygdzim-tar. 

But javirnd dlaygdljUjorn. 

1 awoke very early. 

88. Vamdti henziim-tar me. 

Audi V&ma bidniljom. 

I was bom in Yama. 

89. Kd/na mo-parxpzin lea ? 

Kd/na kapra^dnen lea t 
When will they bury him ? 

90. Na Sinaa, ek ku/rkd angU par^pdi lea. 

Na dSania, jekM kurkeatar angU parondd lea. 

Do you not know, a week ago they buried him. 

91. I beMi ko Hd/rdakua, on-da beSti kotkd,. 

I beSti aaa ko acddnoa, on-da beStd otkotkd,. 

The Turkish lady was seated in the drawing-room, and they 
were seated there too. 
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92. Kskald dui fomd deJmli-tar tatsipndsta/r. 

AkaUcd dui fomd denUjUe e tatipndstar. 

These two Gypsies went mad on account of the heat. 

93. 0 tsi/rus svetsizda. 

0 vr6me pd/mjol. 

The weather is bright. 

94. I baivdi perikerds i haMi/ndar o patrjd. 

I halvdl peraghjds e kaSUndar o patrjd. 

The wind made the leaves fall from the trees. 

95. I hiM khdmi. 

I dSuvli khahni si. 

The woman is pregnant. 

96. Kskd gurui kai, kekd pdle loi. 

Akikd gv/ruvmi kali si, pdle adikd si loli. 

This cow is black, but that one is red. 

97. BriSindistar pajiilu-tar. 

E hri&vndistar suslilo. 

He became wet from the rain. 

98. Ldki bard dhsi nasfai-tar. 

Ldkeri bari Sha,i nasfdlili. 

Her eldest daughter fell ill. 

99. BadUa kotkd jek 
BaMla okotkd jek ')(emi. 

A she ass is braying yonder. 

100. Ldsku mdstorus les kskald butyd sikajds les. 

Ldskoro iisids les adalkd butjd sikaghjds les. 

His master taught him these matters. 

101. Ek sa^dtsi loedi-tar, pdle tsizini-tar. 

Jek sa^dti dardd, pdle tsidindd. 

They waited an hour and then they left. 

102. Loezi-mo thrimet. 

Zar-ta 

Wait a bit 

103. Popherasdsa e dhavin asaikerds. 

Pe vaJceribndsa kerghjds ta t' asdn o Shavd. 

With his talk he made the children laugh. 
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104. Tr4hba te r6den lis, ti naM alaMiUa, avristi te rozikeril Us. 
Tribe te r6den Us, U naSti arakhil, avrisU U rodinkgcurel Us. 
They must look for it, if he cannot find it he must make 

some one else look for it. 

105. 0 6hou Su/minzids i iha ta Sv/miskerds po vas IdU. 

0 Sho dumidinjds e Shajd, thai Jhimidi'i^lgarghjds po vas Idte. 
The boy kissed the girl, and made her kiss his hand. 

106. §ol dila, muterziksrUi e grastes. 

^ol d4la, mvierlqaril e grastis. 

He whistles, makes the horse pass water. 

107. Dukhdm man mo dandiygi dzizd. 

DvJchdl man mi dandiygeri thar. 

My gums are aching. 

108. Mojekhiygs dsuja Umdi. 

Me jakhiygere dsfes si londi. 

The tears of my eyes are salt. 

109. Sdski misizisat Ma misizi. 0 Del Snkd/r si, pomoizila 

amen o Del. 

Sdske misli/nesf Ma misline. 0 Del laid si, pomoglnd 
amin o Del. 

Why are you cogitating? Do not cogitate. God is good, 
Gk>d will help us. 

110. Avtnlard enjinde mo-Saygdzici ind/rdtar, mo-pids pojek kawis. 
Ta^ari/n ko sa^dti inja kamdSaygdljovav e lindrdtar, kam- 

pids po jek kaves. 

To-morrow morning at nine 1 will awake from sleep, we will 
drink each a cup of coffee. 

111. Chidi than vpri iariti, heSti otkd. 
dhifte poxtdn opri e SarjdU, beSti okotkd. 

They threw a cloth upon the grass, they sat there. 

112. I butsi nsnii phari, lotsi. 

I buti nandi pha/ri, amd Usno si. 

The work is not difficult, it is easy. 

113. Sal n(hi i Shei, dnla ms kaUvres. 

Sani vM {u6hi) i ihai si, d/nla {anila) me papdUya. 

Slender and tall is the girl who is bringing my shoes. 

114. Cendila ami/n. — Potdzi! 

Cdndela (vikkiel) amin.—Tdine I 
He is calling us.—Be silent! 

VOL. VII. — NO. rv. V 
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115. Kikidda man but. 

Kidd man hut. 

It hurts me much. 

116. (yhuvfgdzeaa phujdi. P6le aid leski Shazipi. 
dhuijgadinjda e phuvjdte. Pdle aid Uske (hadibi. 

He spat upon the ground. Then there came to him a sick¬ 
ness. 

117. BesUa keitai ka behSdm-tar kitkd. 

Read edeki but kai beSljdm athi. 

It is enough, so long we have sat here. 

118. Dii/n mdiggi mo Tdzdja. 

Xav aovd uprdl me (havdygere Serende. 

I swear on the head of my children. 

119. TraSdzdd, oi na rehtaipdnda ko khsr. 

Traadljovav, adake oi pdnda na reatjda kherd. 

I am afraid, for she has not yet arrived home. 

120. But axmimi ai amari Shib. 

But eymirnd ai amari Shib. 

Our language is very mixed. 


Texts 

Odki te Hatnzen.^ lykiati anddr i Dzamia. Qdkl-peaki ko 
khgr. BeSti te x®'”' mdfd. Sdra padili te audn. Udini-tar, 
gelki kai haavind. Bedti te kdma pherda * e Sutaldntaa. Ldntaa-da 
ddi fomd, gelki kai dugjdl.^ Bedli, mol pidna, i mol gurSizela* 
mataili-tar, lamain^ te den-pea. U Sutaldntaa mdrna-pea. U 
^utali phafodi u fomdygo dord. Aid o dzanddri, gajd^ len ko 
kvldtai, phandi len otkd. Airdt mo-paddn otkd. 

They went to pray. They came out of the mosque. They went home. They 
sat down to eat. Afterwards they lay down and slept. They arose, went to the 
coffee-house. They sat down to talk with the Turks. With them were two 
Gypsies, they went to the wine shop. They sat down, they drink wine, the wine 
is sour, they got drunk, begin to fight. They come to blows with the Turks. The 
Turks broke the Gypsies’ heads. The policeman came, took them to the lock-up, 
shut them up there. They will sleep there to-night. 


> From Bulg. klanC&m-se. 

* German Rom. perjat ; Welsh, I think, perat or peas; Colocci: perds, discorso. 
' Bulg.-Turk.-Arabic dug/an, dukan. 

* Bulg. gdrko, bad, bitter; Pasp. gdrko. ° Cf. Mik. viii., lemav. 

* For gajah, gajas. 
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PiAa t'Vbte. Te sahtsia-tu} Akand so te kerdsal But ma 
rivizi} Mo-iald tut ek koj*ezi,^ dii na'palM ma~ax^'is- Te na 
Xoizes mArjge, Me £ind o butsjd-vare. Tu beS kai to than. Zdha 
mdnjge ek zl. Mo gldsus na inkela. kitsi-ta si, zdba 

otkd ek zl. Ya^ fomija, £la kitkd. Te Hnkjds. Mo-matsisa 
kitkd. E fomije, te mats^d, tu mo-gas man avri. He, raldija, 
phSr-marfge o ta^tdi. Dikh, akand. Kskald Shajd iinna te zdban 
ti te khelin. Sa/r Sukdr o^tsina. AUa amaru gaz 6 . Sdshi 
lamadi te rivizin andS oddste ? Tu ma a^dif kold pherasd. 
AmarS butsdti na ddla of. Na trddbizela amdygi. Amin te 
dikhds aiaari butsi. daSis, dogrus. Viki ^ na aShi mdygi gozi, 
la£ 6 u '^-Tnar/gi. 80 s mokdrla akand oi. Mo-ai, mo-marjgila 
amindar loin. Amd dik kudi fomi pochirdsa kdrla po mui ta 
parella.^ Te te pids, te loSdzas. 80 s mo-^d^ ? NAma ® mo- 
Xa nikaSi.^^ Amd si kitkd Sukdr lonzi zumi, ja londu maShu ja 
ek kajardd. Ndma mo-x<^> ndma mo-pid. Moizaa tut, akand 
Tno-iinkjd ko khsr. Kiketsi but thu dukhailcerla mo Sord. 
8 ahtsipi ga soulirjgs ko khsr. Za i Divlisa. A 6 i Divlisa. 

We drink to you. May you prosper. Now what shall we do 1 Do not shout 
much. I will give you a slap on the face, afterwards you will understand. Do 
not be angry with me. I understand these matters (or I know what I’m 
about). Be seated in your place. Sing me a song. My voice doesn’t come 
out. Come now, as much as it is, sing us a song. Heigh, husband! Gome 
here. Let us be gone. You will get drunk here. Well, wife, if I get drunk, you 
will lead me out. Come, waiter, fill my glass. See now. These girls know how 
to sing and to dance. How well they execute the movements.^^ Our patron is 
coming. Why have they started shouting in the room ? Don’t you take any 
notice of this talk. It does not concern us (literally : it does not give into our 
business). It is not necessary for us. Let us look to our own affairs. True, quite 
right. I had already lost my senses (literally : already there remained no sense 
to me), and I am ashamed. W'hat is she going to do now ? She will come. She 
will want money from us. But see how that woman makes her face to become 
white with powder. Let us eat and drink and rejoice. What will you eat ? 1 

^ Generally pronounced as if each syllable were separate, thus: 

^ Colocci’s rividjaa, etc., under stridere, ululate, chiamare, etc. ’ From hoi^edini. 

^ Not the va * yes ’ of other dialects, but simply an interjection. For * yes' 
they use the verb of the question, or simply the nasalized ha, a, of so many Oriental 
nations. 

^ Bulgarian ve6e. ^ From ke. ^ Perhaps from ladiavd (adj.). 

® Perhaps from a form *pardnjovela from a *paran6 for pamd. Cf. Colocci's 
Baravald. 

* Perhaps ndma is the negative with the pers. pronoun me, as I have only 
recorded it in the 1st pers. sing, so far. 

Colooci; nikadji niente. 

The verb is akin to the of other dialects, meaning originally * to spring, 

jump,’ and in many dialects distinguished from the verb meaning * to rise ’ by some 
change in form: uxtjdv on the one hand and xtdf'dt; on the other, or nStjdv on 

the one hand and futdv on the other, or, as in this dialect, tiSd and ox^sik. 
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will not eat anything. But here is some fine salted soup or salted fish or a cup of 
coffee. I will neither eat nor drink. I pray you, I will now go home. So much 
smoke makes my head ache. Take health to all at home. GrO with God. Remain 
with God. 


Notss to Sbktkkces 
{N.B, —Col. stands for Colocci.) 

1. Col. dyanHdmt andare. 

2. CoL cUakdva trovare. 

3. Col. dar porta. 

4. Col. ni-kandjurit nessuno. 

4. Col. nen^ in nerUipiltu under nnbile, lit. he is not married. 

5. CoL tchdva gettare and tchda atterrare. 

6. Col. pureoLva invecchiare. 

8. Col. tchiava under stance sentirsl. 

10. Nominatiye tatodiy from tavdni^ not from the Sofia form tdvanos, tavdnos. 

11. Col. cf. pamii uria under bianco (vestirsi in). 

12. CoL dishdva mostrare. 

12. CoL pirit tcherits tempo aperto. 

16. Col. thima poco. 

20. CoL tchH figlia. 

22. CoL lamda spingere. 

25. CoL bw^ii stambecco femmina, from which we may infer that Colocci’s Gypsies 
knew of the disappearance of the n before a MouUlif'ung, and prol^bly 
nasalized. Bvdjil is Drindari buzu 

28. Prasnjdku is a slang word used for fresh milk (Bulgarian premo ' fresh ’). They 

use thud for sour milk, * yoghurt,’ the iutld thud of Sofia Gypsies. 

29. CoL m paniere. In this case not only the I as in my example, but also the r 

has disappeared. 

30. CoL rumi donna. 

31. CoL djii canto. 

31. CoL ozisku keipi (from khelip^), under battito di cuore. 

32. Col. djdbala cantare. 

33. CoL liava prendere. 

34. CoL pivi vedova. 

35. CoL haJii gallina. 

37. CoL mumi candela. 

38. CoL avrU imparare a mente. 

50. CoL cf. nakestii under passante. 

53. CoL loidjdva far guardia. 

54. CoL tchessi borsa. 

59. CoL yek djipaa qualche cosa. May one compare the German Romani comdni ? 
(etwas). 

62. Col. cf. tchduru under impoverire. 

64. CoL 8a-hid^ lit. always thus, under continuamente, see also under cosi. 

67. I _could not get the past tense of the simple verb ^ro™ Cakir, nor the 
present tense of the causative verb. 

74. Col. cf. mri righhndar^ lit. from all sides, under ovunque. 

78, CoL pureipl vecchiaja. For ndH see p. 278. 

79. Col. heimmdski duk^ under colica. 

81. CoL verdjidjala, under vertigine. 

94. CoL of. periker68 and perikerdiif under aborto and abortito. 

97. CJoL nane pidilo, lit. he has not been made wet, or put into water (note the n 
for S), under non battezzato. 

107. Col. tidjd gengiva. 

109. CoL mwsiciydvapensare. See also under rifiettere. 
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109. Col. pomoidjdva, pomoidjela, under socorrere and Boccorso. 

112. Col. of. lodjeHta alleggerire, and lodgi halval venticello. 

113. Col. of. sai nnder yentioello (which again olearly shows that the n vanished in 

Colocci’s dialect as in Drindari). 

115. Col. cf. kikiddva, under afirettare. 

116. Col. pueti per terra (from phujdUe), 

118. I was unable to get a literal translation of this sentence, kiz&ja or kizetrUs are 
children. CoL has kedjd in the same meaning, see his translation of aeguace, 
^mother^s little one.’ 

120. Col. ahmidjda, ahmietu mesoolare and mescolato. 

Here 1 must conclude this study for the present. It is not 
meant to be exhaustive, but is rather in the nature of an intro¬ 
duction to a new and very remarkable branch of Romani philology. 
The publication of further texts in this dialect may bring to 
light much interesting matter. There is a large percentage of 
evidently Drindari words in the Marquis Colocci’s vocabulary, 
which 1 have not been able to discover in this branch of the 
dialect. 

My teacher, 6akir, the grey-eyed, is an old musician, a native 
of Kazan, or Kotel, as the Bulgars call it, in the Eastern Balkans. 
When quite young, his parents died, and he lived for some time 
with his grandfather, who was a carder of wool, a real Drindari, 
practising the trade which gives its name to the tribe. His grand¬ 
father later on sent him to Shumla, and apprenticed him to a 
Gypsy horsedealer. Here he fell in love with his master’s daughter, 
but neighbours turned her against him, or as he puts it, ‘ taught 
her,’ and he ran away to Bucharest. Returning a few years after¬ 
wards as a full-fledged musician, he was accepted by the girl. 
But after a few years of married life, the neighbours again ‘ taught 
her,’ and he divorced her, and came to Yama, where he married 
a Gypsy girl of an uncertain tribe and speaking no Romani. 
Here he has remained ever since. Most respectably dressed, his 
appearance is that of a Turkish shoemaker in his best clothes. 
This may be because 1 see him on Fridays when he comes to me 
straight from the mosque. Every day of the week, Sundays and 
Fridays included, he plays in a native koiek or music-hall from 
7 P.M. to 3 A.M. He prefers to call this den of licence a chantant 
pronounced here Santdn, or by him in his awful dialect Santil. Here 
one may see danced the remote cousin of the modern Tango by 
prostitutes of Armenian, Bulgarian, and Gagaouse^ race, clad in red 

^ The Gkgaouse are a race inhabiting chiefly the Bulgarian coast from Varna to 
the Roumanian frontier. Their native language is a Turkish dialect, and many of 
them speak Greek also. The children now learn Bulgarian in the schools, but 
many of the older people oapnot understand a word of the latter language. Their 
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nightgowns with painted and powdered faces and blackened eye¬ 
lashes, their hair flowing unrestrainedly down their backs, while 
my teacher, grey-eyed and impassive, strums his native guitar on 
a raised dais at the end of the room, behind the dancing girls. 

1 have visited this place once, and only once, and sat there just 
long enough to drink three glasses of beer and a cup of Turkish 
coffee. Through a haze of smoke and moving figures 1 could see 
my teacher enthroned at the end of the long room. And as I 
listened to the din, produced more by the audience than by the 
actors, I found that my mind was not dwelling upon its surround¬ 
ings, but continually reverting to the mystery of the Drindaris and 
their speech. Among the wild hordes of Gypsies who first crossed 
the Bosphorus, what place did the Drindaris occupy, supposing 
they existed at that time as a separate tribe, a supposition highly 
hypothetical ? When did they first specialize in music ? Are the 
Gypsy musicians of other countries their direct descendants ? For 
it is now an established fact that many Gypsy tribes in Europe 
not only do not earn their living by music and dancing, but are 
quite unable to dance or to play any instrument. And when did 
the dialect first start developing ? For that it is a dialect, and no 
mere jargon, must be clear to all philologists. Jargons, slangs, 
deliberately invented secret languages, are not developed according 
to uniform phonetic laws, of which the speakers are unconscious. 
Roughly speaking, the rules which apply to the Drindari verb 
govern also all other parts of speech in the Drindari dialect. This 
would be an impossibility were the dialect artificial. 

On the other hand, we are confronted with the following puzzle; 
—The Drindaris are surrounded, literally surrounded on all sides, 
by dialects which are among the purest recordable in Europe. 
Were the Drindaris of to-day inhabitants of, say. New Zealand, 
separated from their brethren by several centuries in time and by 
half of the world in space, one would understand their having 
developed a highly specialized dialect of their own. It is just that 
high specialization, that extraordinary independence which so 
astonishes one, when one considers the environment. For there is 
as much difference between many a Drindari word and pure 
Romani as there is between many French words and their Latin 
originals, or between Anglo-Saxon and modern English. The 

origin is uncertain. They are Christians^ and used to be members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, hence their knowledge of Greek, and hence the Greek claim that 
they are of Greek origin, which is, however, doubtful. 
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comparison is of course otherwise imperfect. For Drindari is not 
older and ‘ better ’ than normal Romani. The very reverse is the 
case. However, there it exists, in all its ugly independence, 
a new Gypsy riddle demanding its solution. 

The dialects of European Gypsies show signs of being influ¬ 
enced by the phonetic laws of the languages spoken in the 
countries in which the speakers have settled. They have also 
decayed grammatically. Witness the dialect of Spain, where 
Romani M has become S and Romani S has degenerated to 
according to modern Spanish phonetics. In Spain, too, with the 
exception of Catalonia, Romani grammar has ceased to exist, 
save in one or two words, and this is true to a lesser degree 
of the Gypsy dialects of Great Britain, Armenia, Syria, and 
Scandinavia. But Drindari has not decayed grammatically at 
all. It is as sound, grammatically speaking, as the purest known 
Romani, and search as I may, I cannot find any striking parallel 
to Drindari phonetics in either modern Greek, Bulgarian, or 
Turkish. Elnowing no Armenian, I recommend the considera¬ 
tion of this matter to some learned member of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, otherwise the question must remain unsolved until I 
have learned sufiicient Armenian to be able to solve it myself. 
The point to be put to the professor of Armenian is: What 
scheme of phonetics forbids an 2 or an to exist when followed 
by MouHLirung, or will not admit the combinations 8 ti,jo, dj, tj} 


^ I am of opinion that it is unlikely that Armenian will prove the key to the 
Drindari mystery. The number of Armenian words used in the language is insig¬ 
nificant, and my teacher has given me to understand that they are picked up by his 
people from the Armenians with whom they come into contact. It must be borne in 
mind that the Drindaris are summoned to make music during marriage feasts and 
other rejoicings, and, as my teacher says, it is to their advantage to get at least a 
smattering of Armenian and Greek, besides Bulgarian and Turkish, which latter 
two languages they speak fluently. Cakir tells me that they are frequently called 
in as major-domos, to instruct a family about to celebrate a feast in the usages and 
customs observable on that occasion, and that they are responsible for any hitch in 
the ceremony. Of course, if the phonetic system which governs Drindari were 
found to be the result of Armenian influence, such a discovery would be of the 
greatest importance. As the question is at present one of pure speculation, it might 
be better to say no more about it for the moment. The presence of the Armenian 
words is already sufficiently interesting. What if in the past, and in Europe, other 
Gypsy tribes have adopted Armenian words, consciously at first, just as do the 
Drindaris at present ? A blow might thus be given to the theory of an exodus from 
India necessarily via Armenia. As interesting facts I may mention that the word 
Xunk, used by several tribes in Eastern Bulgaria as well as by the Drindaris, and 
meaning * incense,’ is, according to Cakir, the Armenian hunk, and that, according 
to him also, the well-known word Mik., vii. 60, common to all Gypsy 

dialects which I have heard in Bulgaria, including the Sofia dialect of Pashi Suljoff, 
is likewise Armenian. 
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That is, roughly speaking, the whole problem. The aboye- 
mentioned combinations are taboo, and the effort to avoid thenu 
causes the strange and unlovely succession of sounds which, for 
want of a better name, we must be content to call the language of 
the Drindaris.^ 


IV.—THE NAWAR OR GYPSIES OF THE EAST 

By Father Anastas, the Carmelite 

(Tra/ndated from the Arabic by Alexander Ruesdl) 

[The original of the following translation occupies pp. 865-76, 
932-40, 966-75, 1031-7, 1077-86 of Al-MaArik, voL v., 1902. 
The above is a translation of the title from the French table of con- 

tents, but the Arabic rhyming title is ^ j^\ 

(Present Information on the Study of the Gypsies), By the 
trustworthy writer and reiined scholar. Father Anastas, the 
Carmelite. He composed it in answer to a request of some of the 
readers of AUMairik in the past year.” 

In the transliteration of Arabic and other Oriental names the 
system used for letters distinguished by accents and diacritical 
points is that of Wright’s Arabic Grammar. 


II 

II 


II 

II 


II 

h = ^ 

II 

ik=cJ 




9 = 

4 _ * 


II 

t = i 

2;=j 

II 









The translator has to acknowledge the great kindness of 
Professor R. A. Stewart Macalister in revising and correcting 
this version. He has also added the footnotes initialled R. A. S. M. 
The imsigned notes are by the author; those by the translator 
are marked R.] 

' The Drindaris call themselves J^omd and their language ^otnan^s^ 
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1. Definition 

T he Nawar or Nawarah are a race of men scattered over every 
land, a tribe of swindling rogues (‘ayyao'im)} lewd adven¬ 
turers (du-‘a/r)? wicked nomads, heedless ruffians, to whom home¬ 
land and rest are imknown. They unite one with another all and 
singly, and jealousies are unknown. They are a people having 
a language belonging exclusively to themselves; they have no 
religion, and are notorious for their evil habits and the gaining of 
their living by their well-known arts, or by vicious tricks which do 
not impose upon them hardship or fatigue. 


2. Historical Bsferencea to them 

Europeans who have studied all the scattered history of this 
people, and have recorded notices of them, are agreed that they 
are not known before the year 1417 a.d. in Europe, or the year 
1408 or 1409, or, at the farthest, 1397 in Asia. This view of their 
dispersal is current, because their outbreak through the different 
countries took place, according to report, just after the time of 
Tamerlane’s raid on Dehli.’ 

The Arab historians say nothing about this strange people 
beyond what the Europeans mention, but transcribe what they 
write, and adopt their opinion. They are unaware that there is 
mention of the Nawar in the records of the Arab state; that far 
and wide they had acquired a name—^a bad one—and that they 
made many a long journey during the events and circumstances 
which took place a little before [the promulgation of] Islam and 
after it, as will be shown. This is one fact that proves the 

^ ^ayyarurif the plural of *ayydr. In the dictionaries this is defined as * one of 
the many men who go hither and thither, of evil disposition, nomadic, or one who 
wanders abont without working. ’ Ibn al-Anblu:i says: ‘ The ^ayydr is a man whose 
life and desires are unrestrained; he neither curbs nor checks them. ’ By the 
*ayydrun we here mean those who perform strange tricks and extraordinary feats 
by secret methods before the common people to defraud them of their money* 
All the well-known writers use it with this meaning. Al-Damir! says in Maddah 
Hirdim : * A man has his skin burned and smeared. He does not feel the pain of 
beating and cutting, either in his head or his body. The ^ayydriin do this, and you 
can see how they are able to endure beating, etc.’ Al-Qaf^ says in the iafd* 
’I’dalU ; ‘ Bend Sasdn, a people of 'ayydrun and tricksters. They have crafty 
arts, etc.’ This word corresponds to the French bcUdeur, jongleur^ acUtimbanque, 
charlatan. 

^ Ad-du**dr, the plural of dd*ir. The Td^ defines this as * impure, harmful, 
profligate. ’ 

’ Author’s note, extending to four and a half lines, justifying his spelling Dehli 
in place of Delhi, is omitted.—R. 
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Europeans in error in their statement that the Gypsies are not 
known before the raid of Tamerlane, an event on whose exact date 
authors and historians have disagreed. When later they reached 
its determination, it [proved to be] 1397, as mentioned above. 

I have said that the Arab chroniclers do not add anything to 
what the Europeans cite. This statement of mine rests upon 
careful search I have made in Mv^aUa-t-faMb, Al-HUal, and 
Al-MvMatif} But I asked the venerable Imam and noble Shaikh, 
Muhammad ^ukri Efendi Al-Alusi, to tell me what he knew about 
such subjects in the writings of the Arab chroniclers, and whether 
the Arabs mention their names when referring to their society. 
He answered me thus: ‘ With regard to the Kdvll (the name of 
the Nawar among us) there is a letter which Seyid (^m&l ad-Din, 
the Afghan, composed, in which he mentioned their circumstances, 
their place of origin, the difference of opinions about them, and 
their existence in all parts of the earth, according to what its 
author told me himself. The letter was not printed during his 
lifetime, but perhaps it was printed after his death. I shall study 
this carefully, and if I get knowledge of anything pertaining to 
your question, I shall send it.’ It is well known that Seyid 
(Carnal ad-Din was a man of the highest learning, and has an 
established reputation in research of this kind. 1 have not yet 
seen, however, what this venerable scholar has written. 


3. Their Original Source 

The learned hold different opinions about the origin and source 
of this race. Some say their original home is Europe, as some of 
their names among Europeans indicate. This is a hasty opinion 
which leads to no result, even if long time is spent upon it. Some 
maintain that they are of Egyptian origin, a view strongly upheld 
against the preceding one. Others assert that they are of Persian 
origin, a view which some of the evidence fits. Others declare 
that they are Indian, and this is the commonest view. The 
majority of the proofs produced by historians bear upon it, and 
many traditions support it; but in our opinion it is not the just 
and correct view. The Nawar, according to our view, are a mix¬ 
ture of Indians, Persians, Kurds, Turks, and Tatars, to whom there 
have joined some of the rabble and refuse of the peoples of those 

^ Modern Arabic magazines.—R. 
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countries; and among them are some Arabs and certain of the 
other dr^ of the populations who from time to time accompanied 
them or stopped in their country and their abodes. 

But how are we to prove this truth ? We have no means open to 
us but an investigation of the ethnic names given them by Oriental 
lexicographers. Thus language is of great service and importance 
in such matters, to enable us to attain a knowledge of the origin 
of nations, peoples, tribes, and families. A good illustration of 
this is the problems of the origins of the Hindus and the Persians, 
subjects which have now become established and put on a basis 
of certainty untouched by suspicion, corruption, or mistake. A 
scrutiny of the language which they speak among themselves, and 
a minute examination of the origin of the words current in this 
dialect, contribute also to this investigation. Therefore let us 
examine first the Oriental names of this people, the etymological 
origin of these expressions, and to what sort of root they are 
traced. 


4. The Names of the Nawar and the History of these Names 

Before we begin the work and dip the pen into the inkstand, 
we must observe that the names of these peoples vary in the 
different countries of the West and the East according to the view 
adopted regarding the country of their origin or their coming, and 
according to what these people claimed as their original home. 
Their names also vary in the different times and centuries in which 
opinions have been held. But our sure guide to this class of 
wretches lies in questions to them about their peculiar language 
and evil manners, etc., including the nature of the brand with 
which they are stigmatised everywhere and always. We began 
these questions as a general defence of our definition of this people, 
the definition with which we began this essay. That done, we 
proceed with our task, with the help of God. 

One of the names of the Nawar is Oa^ar [Ghajar]. This is the 
name by which the people of Algiers and Tunis and the tribes of 
Egypt call them. 6 a^ar we think a mistake for the Turkish 
Cotchar, that is, the ‘travellers’ or the ‘emigrants.’ They are 
called by this Turkish name to-day in the west of Persia, the east 
of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, and the land of Mesopotamia. 
Some say Cutchar and Catchar] the word is from a Persian 
root derived from Cutchidmn, that is ‘migration,’ ‘flight,’ ‘the 
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emigration/ and the ‘ departure from their work and their duty.’ ^ 
This word is not used to mean Nawar before the sixteenth century 
A.D., and the following is its history. 

In the time of Shah ‘Abb&s the Great of the State of Safartyeh* 
in the country of Ir^ (he died in the year 1621), certain goyemors 
ill-treated the Turkmans, and ‘ The Band of Fifty Thousand ’ fled 
from their fatherland. They came to the aforesaid Shah and 
asked him for dwellings in his country. The Shah was pleased at 
this immigration, though alarmed at the greatness of the number 
that came on him unexpectedly, but, as he thought he might 
perhaps be strengthened, he assembled the Band one day and 
made a thorough revision of its leaders, and they acquired a 
nominal office. But since this Shah was very cunning in his 
policy, he distributed them in their weaker cities to strengthen 
them. A company of them he placed in the ‘ South of the land 
of Persia/ on the banks of the Euphrates, as a check to the raids 
of the Arabs; he gave dwellings to a portion of them in Ehamseh 
and Urumia, and placed them as a strong wall in front of enemies. 
But the greater portion he placed in Mazandaran as a check to the 
pride of the Uzbak, Turkmans, Umid, and the nomad Tat&rs, who 
are always starting raids, and acting as highwaymen. Later on 
they were separated into a special class called Katchar, ^fatchar, 
or Katchar, all of which are obvious corruptions of the word 
Kotchar. But this last word became in its original form the term 
for a class of nomads or wanderers who do not belong to these 
peoples. After the Oa^ar became established in the new country 
in which they dwelt, they branched off into two parts, an eastern 
and a western. The former was called Yukdri Bdi, that is, ‘ the 
Highest,’ and the latter Aiagi Bdi, that is, ‘ the Lowest.’ 

But the greater part of the Aiagi Bdi or Western Eagar became 
completely mixed with the Persians, adopted their appearance, 
dress, costumes, and language, and assumed their manners. Some 
of them travelled far, and came to the east of Turkey, and began 
to be carried from country to country until the chances of fortune 
led them to the north of Africa, in the length and breadth of 
which they settled; and these are they with whom the name 
Qa^ar predominated. But the Yukdri Bdi or Eastern E&g&f 
took nothing from the Persians but their language, and they still 


For read R. A. S. M. 

* For read R. A. S. M. 
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preserve their race and their families compact to this day in 
Mftzand a r&n. They put their property in safety in Astr&b&d on 
the river h^azawin, and took as their chief city Tawin. Their 
tribes are under the government of a chief whom the Shah 
appointed for them. The powers of these nomads lasted till one 
of them was recognised as king; he was founder of the state of 
^a^ar or ^&^r in Persia, the state which is now called Al-Maska, 
the weakest of the powers in Iran. Such then is the origin of the 
Ga^r and their history in brief, and I gather from my investiga¬ 
tions that they belong to the Turkm&ns. 

Now as to Nawa/r, and its singular Nwrl, our view is that it is 
a corruption of Lwr. This corruption seems the best explanation 
in the singular; the word Nv/rl is not far remote from Lwn, 
except the n ; and the interchange of n and I in the beginning, 
middle, and final of words is one of the most familiar features of 
Arabic. The author of the Mazhar has mentioned numerous 
examples in illustration of this change; among these are lablabah 
and nabnabah, lahazatu and nahazatu, kallah and kanriaJi, lialik 
and Mnik, hatal and hatan, KaradaXah and haradanah. The 
diffusion of the word Nawar took place in the eighth century a.d., 
when the Arabs gained the mastery over the country of the Lur 
or Lurist&n (from 652 to 1258). But Arab classical writers do not 
mention it in their books, for they regarded this expression as a 
vulgar one, and generally they scorned the use of it except when 
necessity compelled them. It is known that the Lur are noted for 
their thievishness, craft, jugglery, sleight-of-hand, witchcraft, etc., 
these are some of the blemishes of character ascribed to them by 
the Arabs, who have a verb nawvxvr derived from ‘Nurl’ (cor¬ 
rupted from ‘ Lori ’), meaning ‘ to practise jugglery, deceit, etc.’ 
The first among the Arabs to mention it is Al-Izharl (died 981 
A.D.), but he held the opinion that the verb is derived from nurah, 
and that nv/rah is‘a witch.’ His remark shows this. ‘Nurah, 
the word for a witch; from it [comes] the word for one who prac¬ 
tises witchcraft: the verb navnuar [to play the wizard] and [the 
verbal noun] mwnwwwir [a wizard], which, however, is not correct 
Arabic.’ The author of the Td§ added to this sentence to a 
different effect: ‘ It is permissible to derive Nurl from it, which 
means “ the swindler.” It is a word frequent among the common 
people in the sense “ to manage a horse well by one’s action, and 
to set it off in order to gain fraudulent profit.” The plural is 
Nuvoarah.’ Shaikh Ibrahim Al-Yazigi has said in a publication 
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of the year 1884-5, p. 169, after quoting the sentence of the Ta^ '■ 
‘ Further, it is likely that the Nawar are named for two reasons; 
either this word is used absolutely for the [male] Nv/rl with the 
meaning of “ swindler,” because they practise the art of swindling, 
or because the [female] is accused of witchcraft, because 

witchcraft is also one of their crimes. Perhaps this more nearly 
expresses the double meaning of the word. Moreover, we may 
suppose that the word “ nuri," meaning “ deceit,” is derived from 
them, as the usage of the common people witnesses to this. The 
plural of Nuri is Nawarak, as in the Td^, or Nawar, both forms 
being recognised indifferently: both these forms (the Shaikh 
disapproved of the authors of dictionaries employing feminine 
forms in place of masculines) are synonymous in the plural, just 
as one may say hadmah and hadam, hafadah and hafad, which 
are from a single form.’ 

Now with regard to the saying of the philologists that Nurah 
is ‘ a witch,’ it is possible; but they tell us nothing further from 
which we can learn something of the time, country, or tribal 
connexions of the woman in question. So the bare statement 
that Nurah is ‘ a witch ’ gives no satisfaction to our curiosity. 
However, we add this derivation to the threads of fancy which 
some writers weave regarding such matters, as it is really a 
genuine attempt at a knowledge of the unknown and at a solution 
of the knot. Both forms, Nawarah and Nawar, for the plural of 
Nurl are anomalous. The correct form would be Nur, with no 
vowel after the final consonant, as in Rum, plural of Rumi. This, 
however, is rarely used, to avoid confusion with the word nur 
(‘ light ’). This at least is our opinion; the reader may choose 
whichever view he prefers. It follows that the Nawar are radi¬ 
cally ‘ Luri,’ that is, of the race of the Kurds.’ 

The people of Aleppo call the Nawar Kdrbdt, singular Karbdti. 
The word is a contraction and corruption for darbddakdn or 
Garhddakam, a district near Hamadan, in the out^irts of which 
vile and worthless men are numerous. Nadir Shah in the year 
1738 A.D. ordered their expulsion, so they left these parts and 
went to the territory of the Sublime Porte, till their journeys 
ended in the district of Aleppo A^-^ahab&’. But some of them 
returned to their country, and they continue there to this day. 
According to this the Kfi^rbat are of Persian origin, or likely 

^ On the names Nawar and Nuri, see also De Goeje, Mimoirt mr lu Migraiicniw 
dts Tsiganee d travers VAHe, pp. 63-4.—R. 
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to be Persian, for the regions outside are not known to be their 
origin. 

In the outskirts of Mosul and part of the neighbourhood of 
Baghd&d they are given the name Karatch. They are a section 
of the Nawar pre-eminent for the violence of their covetousness, 
greed, and theft. They maintain that they are of the Kv/raiiin, 
as it is a mark of every ignoble outsider that he claims descent 
from the noblest tribe, clan, or people, that his race may be 
ennobled. But the truth is that they are from Earatch. Y&kut^ 
says, in the List of Cities: ‘ Earatch, a town between Hamad&n 
and Ispah&n.’ In its suburbs, as in those of the large Persian 
towns, there is a community of wretches of a kind of Nawar. 
There is no doubt that they are of the same origin, and that they 
belong to them (the Nawar). As to the time of the migration of 
the Earatch from their original fatherland, we have no informa¬ 
tion. On the whole, the Eeratch are of Persian origin or likely to 
be Persian, that is, let us say, Eurdish.^ 

In the vilayet of Mosul a NuiT is called Mutribah. The deri¬ 
vation of this Arabic name, and the origin and cause of its being 

5 o 

used, need no explanation 'a musician.’—Golius, Lex. 

✓ 

Arab.]. 

In part of Syria and Mesopotamia they are called du'aidiyah, 
singular 6 v/aid%. This name signifies that they are of Arab 
origin or that they were connected with an Arab called (ju'aid, 
whom they chose as a chief. We read in MoMt al-MohU : ‘ Al- 
6u‘aidi, “the stingy”; one of the vulgar herd, of a relationship 
with du'aid, or else ignorant. It is said that this (ju'aid was an 
Egyptian who wandered among the people, dressed in a cap with 
bells on it, and with a tambourine in his hand, on which he beat, 
and when asked for them he pronounced extempore panegyrics. 
In this occupation he had a crowd of imitators who were known 
as 6 u‘aid%yah (related to (ju'aid). This relationship among the 
lower classes only means resemblance to the (^‘aidl.’ In my 
opinion most of what we see among the Nawar in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Baghdad resemble these Gu'aidlyah, following them in 
freedom and looseness, and their habits of the dance, music, and 
the extemporising of songs. 

^ Yakat indicates in the LUt that there exist people of this kind in other parte 
of Persia. He says (vol. iii. p. 838), * And about Persia are Kurdish tribes, amount¬ 
ing to oyer 500,000 tents, seeking pasture in winter and summer after the manner 
of the Bedawin. * 
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In Baghdad and the greater part of ‘Ir&k and Mesopotamia, 
the Arabs do not know the Nawar except by the name of Kcmliyah, 
KuvxiUyah, or Kull, singulars Kdvll, Kwvall, or Kvll} In my 
opinion these are derived from Kuvxd. We read in the Td^-. 
‘ Euwal (the learned write Kuwa/r with final r, and it is thus in 
the Booha of the Lineages ): a district in Persia, between which 
and the Gulf are ten parasangs; not an encampment at ShirAz as 
As-S&g&ni supposed. It is likely that this encampment is attri¬ 
buted to the people of this quarter from their stopping at it.’ 
Therefore these are of Persian extraction, as we showed in similar 
passives on a previous page. Unless, indeed, it is sud that the 
Kauillyah are connected with Kaui in Turkey, for the word is 
Turkish and means ‘ village ’: from this it would follow that the 
‘ villagers,’ because of their settling in the outskirts of great cities 
or in the villages near them, were then said to be of a stock that 
lives in 'Turkey. It is possible that they are of Turkish origin or 
otherwise. Or it may be claimed that the word is a corruption of 
Kul, a tribe of people to which we have some historical references. 
Yakut says in the description of Multan: ‘ Chroniclers tell that the 
Kul, who are heretics, unbelievers of that district (the district of 
Multan in India), captured certain women of the Muslims, and one 
of the women cried out “ 0 my Ha^^a^! ” And he heard it and 
sent to Dahir, king of Daibul, bidding him attack those who had 
captured the women. But he swore that he would not obey him 
in the matter of those who had captured them. So he asked per¬ 
mission from ‘Abdu’l-Malik to make a raid, but he did not give 
him it. But when Al-Walid was in power he asked him for per¬ 
mission, and he granted it and sent for the purpose Muhammad 
ibnu ’l-Kasim ibn Abu ‘Akil, his cousin, who slew Dahir and 
captured Multan from India.’ 

In the Conquests of Countries of Baladuil (p. 430) there is a 
different story. He says: ‘ The king of the island of Yakut sent 
to Al-Ha^^a^ Muslim women born in his country, whose fathers, 
merchants, had died, and he desired intercourse with them. But 
the Kul, who are a company of Meid * of Daibul, appeared in barges 
before the ship in which they were, and they took the ship and its 
load, and one of the women (and she was of the Benu Ya/rhu') cried 
“O Ha^ga^! ” Al-Ha^ga^ heard it and he said: "At thy service! ” 
So he sent to Dahir, asking him for the release of the women, and 

^ See De Goeje, Mimoire^ p. 65.—R. 

2 For the Meid or Meds see MaoRitchie, Oypsiea of India, pp. 63-6.—R. 
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his reply was, " Thieyes over whom I have no power took them/ 
Then Al-Ha^^&^ sent ‘Ubaid Ullah ibn Nabh&n to raid Daibul, 
but he was slain. Then he wrote to Budail ibn Tahfah Al-Ba^ll, 
who was in ‘Om&n, bidding him go against Daibul. When he met 
them, his horse broke loose from him, so the enemies got near and 
slew him. Some say a Zutt unexpectedly slew him.’. 

This implies that the Kill or Kiiliyah are of Indian origin, 
which is the opinion I consider carries most weight. Or perhaps 
K&ullyah is a corruption of Ku’hllyah, a deriyatiTe from Turkish ^ 
‘ Euh,’ that is ‘ mountain,’ so that the meaning of K&ullyah would 
be ‘ mountaineers ’; or perhaps it is a corruption of Eahluwiyah, 
which is one of the yillages of Saudild or SardrHd. This is called 
by erroneous names, another of which is Klluwlyah. They origin¬ 
ate in the true name of the yillage Kuh-i-Kahluvnyah. 

The Damascenes and some of the people of Basra call the 
Nawar Zv^t, singular Zutt%, This name also is not unknown in 
Baghdad with the meaning Nawa/r and Nwri. In the Td^ vie 
read: ‘ Az-Zutt: a tribe of men as in the Sihdh. They are 
mentioned by Al-Buhail in his description of Moses (upon whom 
be peace), “ as though he was one of the Zutt” There are yarious 
views about them, some saying they are Saydbi^a, a people of 
Sind in Basra. The Eadi Ty&cl said: “ They are a race of blacks 
of tall stature,” which one reads also in the TawaMh of (^al&l-ad- 
Dln, who adds “ and emaciated.” Al-Azhari has quoted from Al- 
Laith: “ They are a people of India, who have given their name to 
garments called Zuttlyah'' and he adds that their name is arabicised 
from the Indian Jatt. As-Sag&nl says: “ Al-Laith does not say 
this in his book, but in Indian Jatt is the correct form, and so it is 
spelt in a copy which Al-Azhari corrected, and in it he has written 
it with tL following the J [ = &].” On this analogy the arabicised 
form should also be spelt with a. In the Si}fd,h the singular is 
Zutti; compare Rum and RUm^, Zan^ and Zan^i. Ibn Duraid 
says: “ The Zutt: this is a tribe which is not pure Arab. The 
Arabs use the word, as in this verse: 

We came \nth the two tribes of Wail and their host, 

Tamim came and their Zutt and the Asawir.” 

Abu ’n-Na^m says: 

“ A slave-girl, one of the daughters of the Zutt, 

Owner of low-lying hidden waste land.” 


‘ In the original ‘ Torkish,’ but read ‘ Persian.’—B. A. S. M. 
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Halid ibn ‘Abdullah had given Abu ’n-Na^ a slave-girl from 
among the Indian captives, and he composed about her a poem in 
the metre re§ez, of which the first verse is 

I have taken a girl of the daughters of the Zutt.” ’ 

These are the words of the Ta^. 

In the MohU al-MohU occurs the passage: ‘ Zutt, a race from 
India, arabicised from Jatt. The garments called az-zuttiyah are 
named after them. The singular is Zut^. These are the people 
known in Syria as Nawar; some call them Mutribiyah [musicians], 
as their employment is playing drums and flutes and dancing. 
They are used for expressing contempt (that is, their name is the 
word with which one expresses contempt): people say “ You Zutti, 
that is, you vile, base fellow.” ’ 

The historical references to them are perfectly familiar. They 
came from India before Islam, for they were numerous at the 
time of its appearance. Baladuri says in his Conqv^ts of Cov/ntries 
(p. 162): ‘ Mo'awia in the year 49 or 50 a.h. (i.e. 669 or 670 A.D.) 
removed to the coasts a race of Zutt of Basra and Sayabi^h and 
settled some of them at Antioch. Abu Hafas says: " In Antioch 
is a quarter known as that of the Zutt, and in Buka in the province 
of Antioch is a race of their descendants known as Zut^” Walid 
ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Malik transferred to Antioch a number of the Zutt of 
Sind from those whom Muhammad ibnu ’1-Kasim carried to Al- 
Ha^^a^, and Al-Haggft^ sent them to Syria.’ He says further 
(p. 171): ‘ Mu‘tasim bi’llah transferred to ‘Ain Zarba and its neigh¬ 
bourhood people of the Zutt who had seized upon the marsh-lands 
(Al-Bita’ib) between Wasit and Basra, so its people made use of 
them.’ The author has made a complete and definite statement 
on pp. 372 flf. We quote from him what is necessary here, 
literally, as follows. ‘Abu ’1-Hasan al-Muda’nl says: “The 
Us wan desired ^Irawaihu to take the field against Bekr 
ibn Wa’il with Halid ibnu ’1-Mu‘aramar and the Benu Sadus, 
but he refused that proposal. They took the field against the 
Benu Tamlm, and the Azdu were not at that time in Basra nor 
was ‘Abdu-^ms. So the Sayabi^a joined the Usawari who were on 
the coasts before [the time of] Islam, and the Zutt likewise in the 
districts which they guarded carefully. When the Usawari, Zutt, 
and Sayabi^a had assembled, the Benu Tamlm contended with 
them, and they longed for them ; so the Usawari inclined towards 
the Benu Sa‘ad, the Zutt and the Sayabi^a to the Benu Hanzalah. 
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So they stayed with them, fighting the heathen. They went out 
with Ibn ‘Amr to Hor&san, nor did they see with them camels and 
booty nor anything of their warriors till it was an auspicious day. 
Then after an auspicious day they saw Ar-Rabdah and Amr ibnu 
’1-Ai‘at with him. Al-Ha^^a^ injured them, pulled down their 
houses, lowered their pay, and transported some of them and said: 
' It was in your contract that you should not take sides with one 
party of us against others.’ . . . But the Sayabi^a, Zutt, and 
AndagJtr were in the army of Persia with those who captured him, 
and they assigned to him some of the people of Sind and those 
who were prisoners from the first raid. When they heard what 
was the intention of the Usawarah, they became Muslims and 
came to Abu Musa, who settled them in Basra as he had settled 
the Usawarah. Rauh ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Mu’min told me, saying; Ya'kub 
ibnu ’1-Hadrami, on whom be peace, told me, saying: ‘ Al-Ha^^a^ 
brought a crowd of the Zutt of Sind, and a number of other 
people with them, their families, children, and buffaloes and settled 
them in the lower parts of Kaskar.’ ” Raub adds; ‘ They conquered 
the marsh-lands and multiplied in them. Then there joined them 
a company of slave-adventurers and allies, with the household and 
servants of Mufiammad ibn Sulaiman ibn ‘All, and others. So 
they encouraged them to highway robbery and rebellion against the 
Government. Their nature before this was to beg for trifles and 
obtain a choice part from the shipmen, so they take from it what 
is possible to carry away. But during the days of Mamtin, men 
hovered about the passes and cut off from Baghdad all that was 
being carried to it in ships from Basra. But when al-Motasim 
bi’llah became Caliph, he turned his attention to them and set 
over their troops a man of Horasan, called ‘U^eif ibn ‘Anbasah, 
and gave him a company of the best horses and troops, denying 
him nothing he asked from the Treasury. So he set [messengers 
on] lean, docked horses between the plains and Medinet es-Salam 
[Baghdad], and news of the Zutt came to Medinet es-Salam at all 
hours of the day or night. He gave orders to ‘Ugeif, so he with 
great trouble cut them off from water till they were captured, and 
not one of them escaped. He proceeded with them to Medinet es- 
Salam in Zuwarak, and placed some of them in Hanikain, and 
divided the rest of them between ‘Ain Zarbah and Tu^- 

‘ It is said that a company of Siyabi^h were entrusted with 
the public treasury of Basra. Some say that they were forty, 
some that they were four hundred. So when Talljah ibn ‘Ubaid 
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Ullah and Zubeir ibn al-‘Awwajn reached Basra (now ‘Utnian ibn 
Hunaif the Ansary was over it before ‘All ibn T&lib), they refused 
to deliver the treasury to the chiefs of ‘All (may God be gracious 
to him), so they came against them at daybreak and slew them. 
‘Abd Ullah ibn Zubeir was entrusted with their affair in an 
assembly to which they hastened with him, and at that time Abu 
Salmeh the Zuttl was over the Sayabi^ah, and he was an honest 
man. Mo'awi had unrighteously removed leaders of the Zutt and 
the Sayabigah to the sea-coast of Syria and Antioch, and Walld ibn 
‘Abdu ’1-Malik had transported a company of the Zutt to Antioch 
and its districts. 

‘ ‘Ubeid Ullah ibn Ziyad captured a number of the people of 
Buhara, and it is said that they settled under his jurisdiction. 
It is said he urged them to loyalty and divine precepts, so they 
settled after that and were diligent in it. So he settled them 
in Basra, and when Al-Ha^^a^ built the city of Wftsit, he settled 
many of them in it, and of their posterity there is a number there 
to this day. Halid the ingenious (known as Ibn Markali) says: 
“The Andagar are from the district of Earman, adjacent to 
Sa^stan.” ’ 

Ibn Haldtin says: ‘ The Zutt are a mixture of peoples. (This 
in my opinion is the true view.) They predominated in the Basra 
road and did mischief in it. They stirred the country to discord 
and placed over them a man, by name Muhammad ibn ‘Utman, 
and by his order there arose another of them by name Summak. 
Motasim sent ‘Ugaif ibn ‘Anbasa to war with them. He went to 
Wasit, fought with them, killed three hundred of them in a 
battle, and captured five hundred. Then he slew them and sent 
their heads to the court of Al-Motasim. He rose and besieged 
them for seven months. Then they surrendered to him and went 
in their totality, twenty-seven thousand of them, twelve thousand 
being fighting men. ‘U^aif marshalled them in ships in their 
war-array, and entered Baghdad with them. Al-Motasim sailed to 
A^-^amasa to see them. Then he removed them to ‘Ain Zarba, 
and the Byzantines came against them, and not one of them 
escaped.’ 

Ibn al-Atir has mentioned (vol. ii. p. 142), in the events of the 
ninth year of the Hegira (which is the year 630 A.D.), the apostasy 
of the people of Bahrein; and one of the matters he there men¬ 
tions is, that the Zutt and the Sayabi^a were from the district of 
the land of Bahrein, and in the year 205 Al-Mamun put ‘Isa ibn 
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Yazld al-d-aludi in charge of their warriors, and in the year 206 
Baud ibn M&shur. He mentions ‘U^aif s war with them in the 
year 219, and that the raid of Byzantium against them was in the 
year 241. They took their women, their families, and their beasts 
of burden, and the whole of them were in the country of Dailam 
and were joined to Ibn Bahtiyar in the year 390. We find no 
further mention of them in his book.^ 

This is the main part of what occurs in the books of the Arab 
historians about the Zutt, and we are content with what is here 
presented, because the statements of those who come after these 
great historians do not add anything. We have now given the 
substance of their words. 

Some form the plural word Zutt, which is pronounced Jat, in 
the Persian fashion, that is, with final -an, and so say Jittdn. 
From this word is derived the Spanish gitano, meaning Gypsy, 
and there is no doubt the Spaniards took this word from the 
Arabs of Andalusia. 

The names of the Gypsies in Persia vary in the different parts 
of the country. In the north they are called Sahmvoan. Every 
year at the beginning of autumn they go to their winter-quarters 
behind the Aras river [Araxes] in the land of Russia, and, when 
the winter has gone, they return to their spring-quarters in Persia. 
The word is derived from ^hain, the ancient name of Zanjan. 

In the heart of Iran their name is Fuyu^ (in Arabic style) or 
Fayjcm (in Persian style), and the singular of these is Faij. The 
word is taken from Fayjan, a village in Ispah&n, most of whose 
inhabitants are given to travelling to and fro. 

In the neighbourhood of Adarbai^Sn they are called Tat, and 
the following is the origin of this word. In the mountain Usky, 
one of the mountains of the said province, is a tribe of men known 
by this name. Some of them are settled and some of them are 
nomad. The settled ones scarcely ever move from their home, 
but the nomads never cease rambling and wandering band by 
band far and wide in the whole of Persia. They have no religion, 
culture, knowledge, or morals, which means that they are a useless 
unbridled rabble. Their only craft is the making of sieves and 
riddles, and families send out their children to dance, sing, and 
play music, and for immoral purposes. They yield up their women 
for evil-doing to seek the means to live. (Of these are some who 

* See also MaoRitchie, Cfypsiea of India, pp. 18-30 ; and De Gktcje, Mimoirt 
8ur Its Migr ations dts Tsiyanss d travers VAsie, pp. 20-31.—R. 
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go to Turkey for this purpose, so they are counted as separated 
from their tribe, and are then called Dal-I-Duman.) Some of 
them have entered into the service of Persian tribes at various 
times; they resemble their original race, except that they are 
unlucky in the circumstances of serfdom and slavery. They are 
not able to drop their own name, whatever they do or say. 

Tribes of them wander about in Persia, and, learning there the 
, principles of trade, engage in selling and peddling everywhere. 
There are many who abuse their race, or deny it, or conceal their 
employments from the public, and give the lie to those who 
divulge their tribe. Their tongue is peculiar to them; there is 
none understands it, except they are of their race. The chronicles 
of Persia speak plainly about the existence of this low tribe from 
the time of the raid of the Tatars. The word Tat, in my opinion, 
is abbreviated from Tatar itself, which means that the Tatars do 
not call themselves anything but Turks, disowning the nickname 
Tatar, because of the accusations of badness, roughness, coarse¬ 
ness, and ruffianliness which are inseparable therefrom. To get 
rid of the disgrace of this name, they branded with it the nomads 
existing in the countries which they subdued in their first con¬ 
quests, and this meaning remains fixed even to this day in the 
expression above mentioned. The Tatars continue to be called 
Turks, yet the Persians continue to call them Tat in many districts 
of the land of Iran. 

The name of the Nawar in the country of Karman is Kufm or 
Kuf?u. The Arabs of old knew them by this name, which is still 
well known in that country. We read in the Td^, sub voce 
* al-Kufsu, a tribe in Karman, [living] like the Kurds in its moun¬ 
tains, and witness [the verse] : 

“ How many we suppressed of turbulent foes, Zutt, Kurds, and Kufsu.” 

It is also written Ktifsti. We find sub voce kfs : ‘ al-Kufsu, a 
mountain (^ahal) in Karman.’ So likewise in all the copies {i.e. 
the copies of the Kdmus of Firuzabadi); but it ought to be ‘ a 
tribe In Al-Ubdh, Ibn Duraid says: al-Kuf^, a tribe 

known to inhabit one of the mountains of Karman, in reference to 
which it is called ^abaZ-aZ-Ku/s. Others say that the Arabic form 

* In Arabic dictionaries, both native and foreign, words are catalogued not in 
strict alphabetical Order, but under the roots of three consonants from which, as in 
all Semitic languages, the words are derived.—E. A. S. M. 

® The difference lies in the vocalisation (the signs for which are usually omitted) 
and a single dot —mountain and iribt, —R. A. S. M. 
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is Kuf^ or Kuf^. In the Tahdtb we have: ‘ al-Kuf?, » tribe 
infesting the neighbourhood of Earman, men of strength in war.’ 

I wrote to one of my friends in Earman, asking him to describe 
to me the condition of the Eufs or Eufs existing to-day in his 
district. He wrote me a letter, the whole of which is useful. His 
description coincides to a remarkable degree with that of T&kut 
al-Hamwl, as if Y&ktlt witnessed events of the past and re¬ 
gistered them in the present in his book. For this reason the 
sentence of Yakut is quoted here, that my reader may verify the 
fact that the customs and habits in the East know no change, and 
that what the author of the List of Countries wrote is a fountain 
of truth. This is a quotation of his words, which, even if it is 
long, will not weary the reader, because of the advantage he gains. 
He says: ‘ Al-Eufs is a tribe in the mountains of Earman like the 
Eurds; they are called Kufs and BaZusu. . . . Ar-Ruhni says: Al- 
Eufs is one of the mountains of Earman in the part adjacent to 
the sea. Its inhabitants are descendants of Al-Yamanlyah, of Al- 
Azd ibnu ’l-(^aut, of the children of Sellmah ibn Malik ibn Faham. 
And his children were not, in the Arabian Peninsula, subject to the 
religion of the Arabs who acknowledged Paradise and confessed the 
Resurrection; nor were they among those whose religion consisted 
in the service of the idols which they worshipped, both wood and 
stone. They afterwards migrated to the worship of the sun and 
moon [i.e. to the country where the sun and moon are worshipped], 
but they did not worship with them [the sun-worshippers] or in 
their dominions. Then Earman was conquered in the time of 
Utman ibn ‘Uffan (God be pleased with him); and from that time 
to this, there does not appear for one of them that which affirms 
of them the name of a religious sect and belief, nor the name of a 
compact or promise. In their mountains, which are their abode, 
there is neither house of fire, synagogue of Jews, church of Chris¬ 
tians, nor mosque of Muslims, except perhaps what Al-6uzah 
built for them in their mountains. He told me he cast out of 
their mountains many idols, a thing which I have not verified. 
Ar-RuhnI says: I have found compassion in mankind, and that 
human races vary in it, but there is not one of them who alters 
with regard to it in any respect. It is a product of the laws by 
which men are distinguished from all the animals, like reason and 
speech, which have been made the cause for the commands and 
prohibitions [to which mankind is subject]. Verily compassion 
is bom of a heart which is compassionate, and therefore, like 
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laughter, this quality, inborn in man, is essential But the Kufa 
have neither little nor much of it, and were we on that account 
to consider them as outside the pale of humanity, it would be 
permissible to do so. . . 

Yakat continues: ‘ The children of Ibn Malik ibn Fahar were 
eight: R&hld, al-Humam, al-Hunft’ah, Nua, Harit, Ma'an, Sellmah, 
sons of Malik ibn Faham ibn Ganam ibn Daus ibn ‘Udtan ibn 
‘Abd Ullah ibn Zaharftn ibn Ka‘b ibn al-H&rit ibn Ka‘b ibn ‘Abd 
Ullah ibn Malik ibn Nawr ibn al-Azd. 

‘ The rebellious one of the children of ‘Amr ibn Omar at Wady 
Saba was grandfather of the i^ufs, that is, Sellmah ibn M&lik, he 
who slew his father Malik ibn Faham. He fled from his brothers 
with his children and his people, from the coast of Arabia to the 
coast of Persia, from the neighbourhood of Mukr&n and al-^aten 
onward in those mountains. 

‘ Ar-Ruhni said: “ In referring to these matters, we have 
quoted what explains about the Rufs to show that they neither 
have a portion in Paganism, nor is Islam a worship they trust in. 
That people may know that they are of this character, they 
honour specially among all men ‘All ibn Abu Talib (mercy on 
him), not for the bond of religion, but for the command of the 
victory over their religion from the greatness of his power, and 
their rejoicing in his character.’’ 

‘ Al-Ba^ail says: “An-NabS'fah and as-Samara and Tim&m al- 
Halka maintain strongly that the F^ufs are Arabs. They are mis¬ 
chief-makers in the land. Between the districts of the Persians 
is a desert and mountains, in which there is neither flowing river, 
nor palace, nor famous city. Yile people dwell in it. It is 
difficult to travel in; but there are roads in it from one side 
to the other. Therefore many tanks and cisterns have been 
made in it [extending] from Horasan, and some of them from 
Karman and Persia, the mountains, Sind, and Sa^st&n.” The 
vile people in it are many, for when they are suddenly 
intercepted in their work, they escape elsewhere, and lie hid in 
Karkas Kuh and Siyah Euh. It is impossible [to proceed] against 
them, and in it there are no cities known except Safunad. . . . 
We went out from Tabas to forage Persia, and we stayed in it 
seventy days, turning from one quarter to another. Once we 
came upon the road of Karman, and again we were near Ispahftn, 
and I saw among the roads and places of ascent some that I knew 
not. In these mountains are cold and hot regions and palms and 
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Standing corn. 1 saw that its easiest and most inhabited part was 
the way of Alray, its most difficult the way of Fars, and its nearest 
the way of Karm&n. The whole of it is terrible from people 
called al-^^ufs, who come down on it from their mountains in 
Earm&n. They are a folk with no civilisation; their faces are 
savi^e, their hearts are hard, and they have courage and endur¬ 
ance. They have no pity on any one, nor are they contented with 
the taking of property without slaying its owner. Every one they 
get hold of they kill with stones as serpents are killed. They take 
hold of the man’s head, place it on a flagstone and beat it with 
stones till it is smashed. I asked them “ Why do you do this?” 
They answered “ That our swords may not be rotted.” So no one 
escapes, except rarely. They have hiding-places and mountains 
which are inaccessible, and they fight with arrows and have 
swords. 

‘The BvZu 9 were worse than they are, and ‘A^ad ad- 
Daulah harried them till he destroyed them. He went against 
these also, killed many of them, scattered them, and while he 
ruled over Persia, never ceased demanding hostages from them 
wherever he went. For hunger and thirst they are the most 
patient of God’s creation, and generally what they take of the fruit 
of the 8idr suffices them; they make it like walnuts, on which 
they feed. They reject Islam and are more violent against the 
Muslims than the Greeks and the Turks. Among their customs 
is one, that when they capture a man, they carry him with them 
for a course of twenty parasangs, barefooted and fasting. They 
are thus pedestrians, and have no desire for beasts of burden and 
riding-camels. But often they ride the ^ammazcU (a kind of 
camel caravan).’ 

Yakut says also under the head (which he rejects); 

‘ Al-Eufs ... a form of Al-Eufs, mentioned before. Abu’l Taiyib 
says: 

“ He drank of the gourds of death and the red wine 
When he broke the Kufy, yesterday gone by.” 

‘Adad ad-Daulah had raided the people of Eufs and wounded 
them; not one of them was free from wounds, and many of them 
were destroyed.’ 

Mention of the Eufs and the Bulus occurs in the Kamil of 
Ibn-al-AtIr in his account of the rebellion of the people of Karmnn 
against ‘Adad ad-Daulah in the year 360 (voL viii. p. 202). Other 
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historians also mention them, but in their writings there is nothing 
additional to what we have mentioned. 

The people of (rulfa and Ispah&n and their districts call the 
Gypsies Kantchu. The Armenian word kanSv, is taken from 
Kantchah. Y&kut says: ‘ Eantchah: one of the districts of 
Luristan between Horasan and Ispah&n,’ and according to him the 
Kantchv, are from the Luri stock. In these countries they have 
a second name, which is Posha, also Armenian in origin, that is, 
Armenian Poaai, derived from Pusan^, Ptisang, or Fusang. The 
learned say Pusan. The Armenians regard the final an as the 
ordinary Persian plural termination, and in the singular they say 
‘ PoSa.’ According to this the origin of these people is Persian; 
for, according to what the author of the Murd^id says, ‘ PuSank 
is a little country, between which and Hirat are ten parassmgs in a 
wady fuU of trees and fruits; most of the cucumbers of Hirat are 
brought from it’ 

In the west of Persia, in the districts bordering on the Turkish 
Empire, the name of the Gypsies varies between Zozan, Sozan, 
Zayzdn, Sayza/n, Sdsdn, Sayadn, and Saaan, which are erroneous 
renderings of Sdadniyah or Beni Sdsdn. This is the name of the 
Gypsies among the present day Arabs according to what is 
published in their books and histories; moreover, it is their real 
name, which includes all the tribes of the Gypsies in their classes, 
families, and divisions. This is the name by which books and 
literary men ought to call them. There is no need of proofs that 
the Beni Sdsdn are Gypsies, by the look of them. This is the true 
statement, clear as the sun in broad daylight. But everything 
exaggerated and opposed to the truth is consented to, unless there 
come suddenly upon it some light from witnesses and the texts of 
the chief writers. 

The Beni Sdsa/n embrace other peoples and gather all of them 
together in one group. Abu Dulaf has mentioned the best known 
of these tribes in the poem of the Sasaniya. He says: 

‘ From us are the Kabuli and whoever plays with the basket, 

Whoever walks on the rope, and whoever brings up the pulleys. 

From us are the Zan^ and the Zutt, like the dusky Kabba^, 

And the owners of the coats of mail, the patient TamoL* 

KdhUliyUn: related to Kabul, which is a well-known land 
between India and the district of Sa^stan. The Zan^u here are 
those from Zangan, as is shown from what precedes. Of the Zutt 
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mention has been made. The Kabba^ai the brigands, derived 
from a word kaba^a which means ‘ to steal.’ The owners of the 
coats of mail: a people who betake themselves to mosques, wear¬ 
ing patched garments like coats of mail, one over another. They 
are called Tamul. Their origin I believe to be from the Tamul in 
India, and their number to-day reaches twelve million. 

Let this suffice; further investigation of the subject is profit¬ 
less. With regard to the reason of their being called Beni Sdsan, 
views differ. We read in the Td^: ‘ As-Sdadniya: a tribe of 
Persia, derived from a king of theirs called S^an.’ A^-^ariri says: 
' He was the first who made laws about beggary [kudya ; in the 
printed original it is kudba, which is a printer’s error], so they are 
traced to him as the Tufaili are traced to Tufail, the first who 
tataffala, i.e. came unasked to banquets.’ 

The Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdu says in the explanation of the 
Makdmdt of Al-Badl‘ (p. 89): ‘ The Beni Sdsdn are importunate 
mendicants and beggars. It is said that Sasan was a poor man, 
an expert mendicant and very cunning beggar. He was the father 
of all money-grubbers. In my opinion “Sasaniyah” and “Beni 
Sasan ” and the like are derived from expressions showing the con¬ 
tempt for Sasan, and implying that he was ancestor or shaikh of 
the dregs of society. They came after the decline of the Sasanian 
power over the Persians, the founder of which was Irdalir Babek. 
So when Islam abolished them, and single individuals of their 
nobility remained in beggary, the boys of the earliest Muslims 
used to chivy them hither and thither, and, misusing the language, 
used the title of their fathers as a term of abuse. Thus their 
descent from Sasan, once a mark of nobility and noble descent, 
became one of reviling and cursing. In the contemptuous fame 
attached to this name there was an end of honourable authority, 
and an elevation of the conqueror’s person by the humiliation of 
the conquered. This is why nothing remains of the Sasanian 
government, whether mention by the tongue, or a sign in the 
darkness drawn over its dominion, or an elevation of its dignity; 
when the mind recalls its affairs, it is only in connexion with its 
new implication, namely baseness and weakness. Then in the 
lapse of time it was forgotten, but the expression was preserved 
second-hand in the meaning “ beggars,” who are the lowest class 
of men. 

‘ I heard somewhere an insult at which I wondered on first 
hearing it, and then I investigated its cause. This was a man who 
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had seen something in his son, and was exhorting him to get rid 
of it; and the ultimate limit of his abuse, said in the heat of his 
rage, was “ Thou Ba/ntvaM ! ” I knew that the dynasty of the 
'Abbasiyin, after they had cast out the Bar&makah, made their 
title a disgrace to whoever was connected with it; it has remained 
so till this day in the speech of some of the Egyptian villages. 
But for the Baramakah, “guards and helpers” have preserved 
their reputation fresh in books, till Time should will that it be 
recollected {lit remain): while as for the Sasanians, after the 
strengthening of Islam in Persia, they had neither “guard nor 
helper.’” 

This interpretation is farfetched in its construction, unique in 
its explanation, and it does not supersede the other interpretations 
given by scholars. The following occurs in the Kamil of Ibnu 
’1-AtIr (vol. i. p. 95): ‘When Sas&n ibn Bahman saw the doings 
of his father (that is, that he had guaranteed the crown to D&ra 
while he was still unborn), he retired to the rocky places, devoted 
himself to abstinence, climbed to the mountain tops, took him 
sheep, and was watching them by himself. The people thought 
him an ascetic.' It may be that those who liked mendicancy and 
beggary, which is a sort of asceticism (if it be called ‘ asceticism ’ 
in some language or other), boasted regarding their condition that 
Sas&n ibn Bahman had preceded them in this sort of life, and that 
as in their state they follow his example, needs must that they 
derive themselves from him. Perhaps the first ‘ Beni Sasan ’ who 
adopted begging as a profession, were then desirous of urging men 
to generosity and gifts, and were trying to win their hearts towards 
them in giving, by saying ‘We are of the children of Sasan, or of 
his followers, or of those neighbouring on his rank.’ Then when 
begging in the name of Sasan became frequent, and the hearing of 
it deafened the ears, this name became one of the most tedious of 
names for hearers, and was converted to a title of vice after it had 
been a title of honour. Or perhaps the Beni Sasan lived in the 
encampment which was by Merv, and there was an exit firom it by 
the way of Firauziyah (Yakut). When their name met that of 
the Sasanian Chosroeses, they gave out that they were of their 
root and lineage. Perhaps the expression bears yet another 
explanation. God knows best what is right! 

The conclusion of the whole matter regarding the origin of this 
race is, that they are a mixture of widely scattered nations and 
peoples, and of their refuse, scum, dregs, and rabble; and that the 
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first tribe in which were produced these mean people was Indian, 
according to what was previously said about the ZvM and the Kiil. 
These two divisions claim the first mention. But others, besides 
those we have mentioned, joined these low people, such as the 
Andi^ar, and the Sababi^a likewise, as is clear from the dis¬ 
course of Baladun, of Ibn Atir, and of other historians. We have 
set aside all mention of the other names of the Gypsies among 
the Arabs, such as are found in common current speech; as for 
example, Sa'dlik (beggars), Beni (jfabrd (sons of the dust), jXi’hdn 
(fools), Bugga/r (contemptible), Du“dr (lewd), Du“dr (frighteners), 
Mudd'ir (vde), and the rest of such synonymous words. 

The division of the Luri preceded these two divisions; and, 
according to what was said before, they were from the Hindus. 
They emigrated from their fatherland and came to the land of 
Persia in the time of Yazda^ard the king. There they stayed 
and became dispersed in the country which has been known 
thenceforward by their name, that is, by the name Luriatdn, or 
‘ land of the Luri,’ and according to it, the Gypsies are known in 
history from the end of the fourth century A.D. 

Finally, for convenience, we shall mention the names of the 
Nawar among Europeans, according as they imagined their origin, 
pictured their source, or held opinion as to the particular country 
whence they came. With the French their name is BoJUmiena; 
among the English Egyptians (Gypsies)-, among the Swedes and 
Danes, Tatar ; among the Germans, Zigev/ner or Ziganes; among 
the Italians and the Turks, Zingam; and among the Russians, 
Zigani. But they call themselves by difierent names, which vary 
with the different countries in which they settle. Often they call 
themselves Fard'na [Pharaohs], Sindlyin, or Zincali. This last 
word is said to be ancient Indian, and to mean ‘ Blacks of India.’ 
But God knows best! 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

22.—‘Gyphtokastron’ in Greece and Asia Minor 

From ‘the frequency of ruins called Oyphtokastron (“Gypsy fortress”)’ in the 
Peloponnesus, Hopf infers that Gypsies must have been early settled in that 
peninsula, observes Groome (in his Gypsy Folk-Tales^ p. xx); and the same 
statement is also made by Batmllard and others. Apparently no attempt has been 
hitherto made to localise and describe the sites so named. The following informa¬ 
tion, although of a general character, is therefore very welcome. It is supplied by 
my friend Mr. Stanley Casson, of Lincoln College, Oxford, who made inquiry into 
this subject during his recent archaeological tour in Greece. 

David MacRitchie. 

34 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, 

London, S.W., OcL 23, 1913. 

Dear Mr. MacRitchie,—Early in the year you wrote to me to ask if I could 
get you any particulars of sites called ‘ Gyphkestro ’ in Greece. 

I have been back now a little time, and take this opportunity of answering 
your query. 

The name is by no means so common as one is led to suppose by literary 
authorities. Although I went all over Greece from the Argolid to Salonika I 
did not actually pass through any village or site of that name. Similarly I visited 
Melos and Syra in the Cyclades and Crete, and came across no instances there. 

I am afraid, therefore, that I can give you no first-hand account. But I under¬ 
stand from a friend of mine at the British School at Athens, who has specialised in 
Byzantine things that the name is not uncommon in Asia Minor, and that it does 
occur in Greece in some places, but that there does not seem to be any particular 
type of place to which it is given. He was under the impression that it was 
usually associated with the sites upon which the nomad Vlachs establish their 
settlements in the summer. 

The village on the site of the ancient Eleutherae on the borders of Attica is 
called Gyphtokastra It is spelt VvirTOKaarpo^ but ttt in modern Greek is 
invariably pronounced as if it were <^t by the lower classes. Those who have 
been to the site of Eleutherae tell me that there is nothing peculiarly distinctive 
about it, but it is on a flat depression in the hills near Kithseron, and all other 
Gyphtokastros appear also to be in high places. 

I find there is a valuable reference in Wordsworth’s Athens and AUica, 
2nd ed., 1837, p. 43. Perhaps you know it, but I send it in case you do not. 
He mentions the name TvirroKaarpo and says that it ‘ is now applied in Greece to 
a ruined and inhabited fortress,’ and he mentions also the term ’O/Spio-Kaorpo, as 
being the modern name of Rhamants, and understands ’OjSpto to be 'E^paio — 
which I do not think is in any way proved. 

I am sorry I could not get you any more satisfactory evidence, but I imagine 
that the name is to a certain extent becoming extinct.—Yours very sincerely, 

Stanley Casson. 


23.—A Gypsy Woman Preacher 

The answer to Dr. Axon’s query (J. G, L. S., vol. vL p. 80) is in Groome’s 
In Gipsy Tents, page 274 : " There is Wester Lee’s sister preaches.’ ^ Mrs. Lee, with 
Mrs. Carey, Mr. and Mrs. Eastwood, Mrs. Hedges, the three Gypsy brothers Smith, 
‘ and a few others who have not laboured without some success,’ are mentioned in 
George Smith’s Gipsy Life (London, 1880), p. 233. Alex. Russell. 
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24. —Ard, ‘Earth* 

^StifOy in stifo-dady “father-in-law,** of Anglo-Romanes, one readily refers to 
Grerman stief-, because one knows that the forefathers of our Gipsies reached 
England by way of Germany; but none would identify ard, “earth,** of Syrian 
and Egyptian Romanes, with German erde.*—Groome : In Gipsy Tents, page 167. 
It is perhaps worth while pointing out that ord is not Romani at all, but is the 
ordinary Arabic word for ‘the earth.* Alb^. Russell. 


26.—‘A Good Old Gypsy Yard* 

Has any reader heard this term used for the pedlar mode of measuring a yard 
from the end of the outstretched arm to the tip of the nose ? I hear of it as being 
known round HuU, and also round Stratford, E.C. Is it common elsewhere ? 

D. F. DE l*H. Ranking. 


26.—Gypsy Music 

So little has appeared in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society ahont Gypsy 
music, that it may ^ worth while to reprint from W. B. Forster-Bovill*s Hungary 
and the Hungarians (London, 1908, pp. 213-221) the following enthusiastic passage. 

Alex. Russell. 

In the fourteenth century the most conspicuous executants of Hungarian dance- 
music were the wandering gipsies. Then as now they were patronised by the 
people, willingly entertained at the Court of the Magnates. Not only were they 
in demand for festivities, but sometimes they were found at the sessions of Parlia¬ 
ment, and history attests their presence at the noisy assemblies of R4kos and Hat- 
van in 1525. Dominik Kdrmdn was a most conspicuous figure as a liitist and 
violinist. There was also Michael Barna. Johann Bihary followed in the wake 
of these distinguished executants. He and his entire band were invited more than 
once to the Court balls at Vienna. So popular was he, that he gave concerts 
throughout Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, and Austria. On one occasion the 
great and incomparable Beethoven was present when Bihary and his band were 
giving a concert, and was much taken by a slow Hungarian melody of Bihary’s, so 
much so, that in his overture dedicated to King Stephen, the master musician in¬ 
corporated the melody. This was a token of genuine appreciation. The gipsy 
musicians also did much to spread and make known Hungarian music. Liszt says : 
‘There is no other music from which Europeans can learn so much rhythmic origin-^ 
ality as the Hungarians.* During the forties of the nineteenth century the Csdr- 
dds (pronounced chardahsh), or Tavern dance, arose. It is a real native dance 
a dance of temperament. It is terrible in its might, entrancing in its subtlety, 
intoxicating and cosmopolitan. In the middle of it you sigh for the cool moimtain 
air, and pine for the blessed silence of the trees ; yet avoid it you cannot. The 
music steals over the senses and awakens memories of a past, bitter or sweet; it is 
so infectious and so reminiscent, that though it may pain you you are enchained 
by it. You ask yourself what it is like, of what does it remind you, but in your 
feebleness you are lost for ideas and words. You roll, you race, you swing, you 
are giddy, you fall The bows of the performers chase the notes weirdly over the 
strings of their instruments, they tremble and fall in confusion, only to start again 
yet even faster. There is a pause 1 The scene is changed, though the partner 
remains the same. The movement is rhythmically measured, cautiously slow. I 
call it the thoughtful movement. But ere thought has been restored the final 
scamper b^ins, and amid the utmost confusion the Csdrdds ends amid a terrific 
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crescendo. We English have not the physical capacity, nor the essential tempera- 
ment for such a dance. Yes, it is a dance of temperament It is a story on 
strings that impels both peasant and proprietor. You may detect the silencing of 
the voice of sorrow, the removal of mental discomfoigb, as with eyes aflame and mind 
alert, the dancers whirl their partners round, gathering fresh inspiration as the 
story develops in the mind of the leader of the band. Patriotism is traced in 
every note, and with national temperament awakened all things become possible. 
The voice of national hope cries out that the Magyars are allies, and not a van¬ 
quished people ; and it is a voice continually heeded from one end of Himgary to 
the other. Even listeners to the band will awaken all these feelings. It is a 
species of musical hypnotism. It is a microbe one swallows. Brahms has based 
all his gipsy songs on Hungarian melodies, and whilst he enters thoroughly into 
the spirit of the national music, he does so without sinking his nationality. He 
owed much to his association with Rem4nyi This violinist introduced to Brahms 
the real gipsy music, which later he presented in a form attractive to musicians, 
both amateur and professional, of all nations. The romantic side of his nature was 
deeply imbued with the Hungarian spirit. And a modem critic has stated that 
' the style and musical idiom of Hungarian national melodies constantly appear in 
his works in classical form.' But those with any knowledge of gipsy music will 
immediately detect the difference between Brahms and the gipsy. 

Returning to the CsdrckU, one must see the peasants dance this. It is a curi¬ 
ous dance, for the men only seem to use the legs from the knees downwards, the 
rest of the body being upright andjrigid. They place their hands lightly upon the 
shoulders of the women, who in turn rest their hands upon the shoulders of the 
men. The women only appear to dance with the shoulders. But in their costumes 
they are a canvas. The men wear tight-fltting attUaSy which is a sort of vest, with 
an embroidered dolman hanging flrom the left shoulder, and whilst dancing they 
delight in clattering the spurs attached to their top-boots. In their embroidered 
corsets and short petticoats and top-boots the women look very gay. But these 
gipsies they are wonders. In quality their bands vary considerably. It is largely 
a question of conductor. Every coffee-house in Budapest has its famous conductor. 
Berkes, Radies, Rdez, and Farkas. These are names to be remembered. The band 
at the New York Hotel, Kolozsvdr, is the best I heard in Hungary. An amusing 
story of this band was told me the last time I visited Kolozsvdr. All these bands 
are allowed even in the best hotels to go and collect from the guests present 
Sometimes the conductor himself deigns to go round. Or the second Addle being 
easily spared, coUects the coins which you place upon a plate, which on his return 
is emptied into some large receptacle for the sharing-time ! In order to prevent any 
petty pilfering during his perambulations, the gipsy is presented with a live fly, 
which he must return alive in the same hand to the conductor when he has finish^ 
his round. Not an easy task. The alertness and cleverness of these musicians 
was demonstrated one day to the waltz-king, Strauss. He was practising a new 
composition, which was still in MSS., with his famous orchestra, when a gipsy 
leader happened to be present at the rehearsaL Apparently unconcerned, the man 
took in everything, and that very evening, when Strauss was sitting with some 
friends at one of the famous Viennese restaurants, to his surprise he heard his new 
creation played to perfection by this gipsy band. It was a perfect marvel to him, 
and revealed the amazing power of rapid absorption these men possess. I remem¬ 
ber being asked to sing—for some reason or other—away in the north of Hungary, 
and having no music with me, and wishful to oblige, I just hummed the air of 
‘ Father O'Flynn' to the gipsy leader, and in less than five minutes we had the 
whole thing going at fine speed. If one must find fault, it is that they play too 
loud. It sometimes annoys both the musical and the unmusical soul. But the 
Hungarians love noise, and it is only we foreigners who complain. A young 
Frenchman who was visiting me found it a constant source of amusement. On the 
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other hand, I know scores who shun any place with gipsy music. The chief 
complaint is its monotony. Personally it is the little that I enjoy. One friend 
described the music as a continued intoning of the national anthem. He was 
nearer the truth than he imagined. 

If there is but one attentive soul in the room, the gipsy can play. Seated in 
the company perhaps is a friendly soul from some distant village or town, and in 
the words of Vorbsmarty he says— 

‘ Come, gipsy, play ; thou hadst thy pay in drinks, 

Let not the grass grow under thee, strike up 1 
On bread and water who will bear life’s ills ? 

With flowing wine fill high the parting cup. 

This mundane life remains for aye the same, 

It freezeth now, then burneth as a flame ; 

Strike up ! How long thou yet wilt play who knows ? 

Thy bow-strings soon will wear out, I suppose. 

With wine and gloom are filled the cup and heart. 

Come, gipsy, play, let all thy cares depart. 

‘ Strike up ! But no—now leave the chords alone ; 

When once again the world may have a feast, 

And silent have become the storm’s deep groans, 

And wars and strifes o’er all the world have ceased 
Then play inspiringly; and, at the voice 
Of thy sweet strings, the gods may e’en rejoice ! 

Then take ngain in hand the songful bow. 

Then may thy brow again with gladness glow. 

And with the wine of joy till up thy heart; 

Then, gipsy, play, and all thy cares depart.’ 

As a chaser of gloom and an evangel to sad men the gipsy is unequalled. The 
appealing notes of his violin strike deeply and exceeding sure. He has a song 
for every mood, a balm for every ill The genuine gipsy is incomparable. Sitting 
one evening with Kubelik at supper at the Hotel Hungaria, Budapest, 1 was 
anxious to note the efiect the gipsy music would have upon him. Something 
seemed to speak to his great musical soul when they played their national music, 
but when they emerged into internationalism or penetrated the classics the eye 
lost its glow, and conversation was possible. As he told me afterwards, when they 
play their own music they are wonderful, but when they do not they are impossible. 
There’s an illusion I should like to dissipate, that is concerning the knowledge of 
music possessed by a czigdny. It is not true to say the real czigdny does not know 
a note of music. If }ou say he does not need it, that is another question. But 
a few evenings before I wrote this chapter I was seated with a friend in one of the 
largest coffee-houses in Budapest. Whilst there a young friend arrived with lull 
band parts of a new march, and I saw them handed out to the band, and heard 
them play it all over to a crowded house. This in itself was a wonderful 
performance, but with notes. The amount of money that these men make 
sometimes is enormous. I remember a middle-aged Greek taking some of his 
relatives to a coffee-house after supper, and so great was the effect of the music 
upon him that he gave the conductor a 1000-crown note. It has never been my 
personal ambition to give much to these dark skinned musicians, but I have seen 
hundreds of crowns pass hands. One evening in a gay haunt a crowd of 
irresponsible nobility were amusing themselves. The central figure of the group 
was an old, noble-looking veteran, to whom all the variations of gipsy music were 
familiar. When jollity had passed the frontier lines, and man had entered that 
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strange land where thought and fear are unknown, I uoticed the old man draw 
from his pocket a 1000-crown note, gaze at it a moment, not at all thoughtfullji 
then deliberately tear it in halves, and hand one half to the czig&ny primds. To 
me it appeared a wild freak and absolutely devoid of generosity. The psychology 
of the act I could not arrive at. Waiting thus a moment, pondering over things, 
I saw the old man moisten the remaining half with his mouth, then plaster it upon 
his forehead. Hypnotism or madness, which ? Mine was a Western soul with no 
Eastern culture about it, and I understood it not. So I waited until the bitter 
end. Steadily the primds advanced towards the group. There was something of 
the panther’s stealth in that movement. His eyes were aflame, his body swayed, 
and a spell had also fallen upon the band. It was great, and I too began to feel 
the atmosphere created by the man and his music. Then the group he played to 
swayed like a cornfield in full ear before the summer wind. Passion, patriotism, 
and power, all of them almost satanic. Then I realised dimly the truth of the 
stories I had heard of men giving up everything they possessed to gipsies. 
Native power. Love, pain, rapture, every nerve set tingling. The primds now 
played into the old man’s ear. Now beseeching and entreating, now gay and 
intoxicating, halting a moment to find some deep responsive chord, then lingering 
and trembling until it dies out with a sweet plaintive sigh. The tears begin to 
fall, music and wine have conquered. It is a new man, alive, alert, enthusiastic ; 
past defeats, sorrows, aches, are all forgotten, he sees and feels but the bright 
promise of to-morrow, having been led through the dark valley of humiliation and 
tears by the gipsy. Herein lies their greatness. A moment later the remaining 
half of the note rests quietly in the gipsy’s palm. To hear them play the latest 
comic opera score is nothing, but to hear them play the hillside minstrel songs is to 
obtain a glimpse of national character otherwise obscured by modem convention¬ 
ality. When nothing is stirring in the political firmament, and the stars move 
orderly in their courses, these men play much that is international, but the 
moment a grave crisis looms and national feeling rises, then the gipsy, like the 
allegorical poets of old, appeals to the heart of the nation with a series of pictures 
pregnant with power. National spirit can never die when such as this is possible. 
It is small wonder that the Countess Festitics married Nydri Eudi, the pnmds. 
She is Hungarian, and he is a master among gipsies. 


27.— Hanotaux on Gypsies 

Chapter iv. of La Fleur des Histories Frangaises^ by Gabriel Hanotaux de 
L’Acad4mie Fran^aise (Hachette et C^®, 1911), is entitled ‘ Les Hommes de France.’ 
It contains a few pages on the Gypsies, but nothing new, being only a popular 
statement of Bataillard’s Bronze- Age theory. Alex. Russell. 

mh Nov. 1913. 


Editorial. —Giving to the disturbed state of Europe ‘ The 
Dialect of the Drindaris ’ has not had the author^s final 
revision. 
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By Alexander Russell 

G. = Gypsy. Gs. = Gypsies. 

There are important sub-alphabets under * Coppersmiths’ Dialect,’ * Folk-Tales, 
Incidents of,’ ‘Names, G. Christian,’ ‘Names, G. Surnames,’ ‘Names, G. 
Tribal or Race,’ ‘Newspapers,’ ‘Notes and Queries,’ ‘Occupations, G.,’ 
‘ Romani words worth noting.’ It should be observed that in the matter 
of names ‘ Christian’ is used in the widest sense of ‘ fore-name.’ 


Absedixk, Gs. at, in 1608, 246. 

Ablative case in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
142. 

Abstract nouns in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
126. 

Accent in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 124. 

Aoousative case in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
142; in Bulgarian Romani, 235. 

Aokbrley, Rev. F. G. ; 247 (/.n.), 
278; The Dialect of the Nomad O, 
Coppersmiths (with Texts and Vocabu¬ 
lary), 116-49, 161-214; Vocahxdary of 
Danish Os., 256-60. 

Actors, G., 3, 246. 

Acts. See Laws. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
Set Dasent. 

Adams, Alfred, 86. 

Adjectives in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 131. 

Adverbs in Coppersmiths* dialect, 140-1. 

Al-DamIbI: Maddah Hirdun, (quot.) 
299 (/.n.). 

Al-Hafa6x, (quot.) 299 (/.n.). 

Al-1zharI, (quot.) 303. 

Allusion to Gs. circa 1660, (note). By 
William E. A. Axon, 79-80. 

Alma to a G. a sin, 159. 

Alphabet, G. tradition about, 74-5, 160. 

America : Gs. transported to, 36; G. 
migration to, 84. 

Anastas, Father: The Nawar or Os. of 
the East, 298-319. 

andUkhora, 223. 

Andbrson, Alex., accused of entertain¬ 
ing Gs., 246. 

Andreas : Balkan Notes, 41-59. 

Annals of England, (ref.) 16. 

Ano Wescho gome tschaiom i demo 
Tschawo meh dikom, (song), 155-6. 

Aptal, G. race-name, 156. 

Arabic-speaking Gs., 156. 

Ard, * Earth,* (note). By Alex. Russell, 
321. 

Armed Gs., 6, 25-6. 

Armenian loan-words in Drindari dialect, 
280, 297 (fn.). 

artav, 180, ^l. 

Article in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 127-8. 

Asooli, 176, 197. 

Asia Minor, Gs. of, 156-7. 
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Asiatic Os. and Yuruks, (note). By 
Alex. Russell, 156-7. 

Athenian Gs., 41-4. 

Axon, Dr. W. E. A., (ref.) 320; Allusion 
to Os. drca 1660, (note), 79*80. 

BaladurI ; Conquests of Countries, (q uot.) 
306-7, 308-10. 

Balkan Notes. By Andreas, 41-59. 

Balasu (Bulu.s), G. race-name, 313, 315. 

Barbadoes, Gs. transported to, 29. 

Barkley, Henry C.: Between the Danube 
and Black Sea, (quot.) 160. 

bartan, ‘plate,’ 152. 

Bartlbtt, Rev. D. M. M., 86. 

By, A^a^i, G. race-name, 302. 

By, Yukari, G. race-name, 302. 

Basket-makers, G., 156, 158. 

Bataillard, 145, 146,147,148,149, 320, 
324. 

Bavarian O. Law, A, (note), 80. 

Beohsteik : Mythe, Sage, (ref.) 78. 

Bed, turned out of, by Gs., 26. 

Bedding, (t., 46, 252. 

Beggars, G., 34, 42, 50, ,8, 158, 317. 

Beni Sasan, G. race-name, 316, 317, 318. 

Bent, J. Theodore, 157. 

Berkshire, Gs. in, in 1576-7, 13, 14, 15. 

Between the Danube and Black Sea. See 
Barkley. 

Billet-master, G., 160. 

Biondelli : Studiisulle Lingue Furhesche. 
(ref.) 65 (/.n.). 

bitHn, ‘ to pay, to buy,’ 162. 

Black, Dr. G. F., (ref.) lO.') (f.n.). 

Blacksmiths, G., 72, 155, 156. 

Bohemia, Shakespeare’s, 64. 

Bohemians (Boh^miens), G. race-name, 
73, 319. 

Bornkmisza, 115. 

Borrovian Song, A, (note). By C. F. 
Slade, 79. 

Borrow, G., 72, 79, 151, 152, 177, ISO, 
210, 224, 227, 242; Lavo-Lil, (ref.) 
231; Zincali, (ref.) 85 and (f.n.). 

Bosanqcet, Prof. R. C : Why Gs. have 
no Alphabet, (note), 74-5. 

Boschas, G. race-name, 105. 

Bosha, G. race-name, 104, 105. Set also 
Posha. 
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Braird; Popular Antiquities^ (ref.) 63 
(/•«•)• 

Brats clasps, 55. 

Brophy, (Sharles A. See St. Clair. 

Brotherhood and shirt, 223. 

Bruomann : Comparative Grammar of 
the IndO'Qermanic Languages, (ref.) 
132 (/.n.) 

Bryant, Jacob, 231 (/.n.). 

Bucks, Gs. in, in 1577, 15. 

Budaeus: Sing, Lun,, (ref.) 78. 

Buffaloes owned by Gs., 55, 56, 158, 369. 

Bulgarian Gs., (note), 158-60. 

Bulgarian G. Folk-Tales: 0 Pdpos (0 
RaSai), 37-41; E Sap6skeri Angrusii, 
111 -15; 0 Sardnda-thaifek Gor, 214-24. 

Caccini : I Romi, (ref.) 199. 
aldarari, G. race-name, 62. 
algidSis, G. race-name, 262. 

Canterbury, Gs. in gaol of, 11. 

Carders, G., 262, 295. 

Cardsharp era, G., 62. 

Carpetseller, G., 43, 157. 

Cassilis, Earl of, 6, 24. 

Casson, Stanley, letter of, 320. 

Ceremonial defilement among Turks, 
160. 

Chains and rings worn by Gs., 247. 

Chinguin^, G. race-name, 158, 159. 

Cleanliness, G., 43, 45, 158. 

CoLOCCi, Marquis Adriano: Gli Zingari, 
(refs.) 174, 261, 269 (/.w.), 271, 272, 
274, 277 (/.n.), 281-2, 293 (/.n.), 294. 

Comb-makers, G., 58, 122 (/.w.), 260. 

Comparative Vocabulary of the Language 
of European Gs. or RomnicJial avd 
Golloquial Hindustani. See Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

Conjunctions in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
141. 

Conjurors, G., 157. 

Consanguineous marriages, 92-6; fertility 
of, 102. 

Conscientiousness, G., 249. 

Consonants in (joppersmiths’ dialect, 
121 - 2 . 

CoNSTANTiNESCU, (refs.) 131, 143, 180, 
196, 202, 203, 214, 234. 

Coppersmiths, G., 116, 162. 

Coppersmiths’ dialect: — 
ablative, 142. 
abstract nouns, 126. 
accent, 124. 
accusative, 142. 
adjectives, 131. 
adverbs, 140-1. 
article, 127-8. 
conjunctions, 141. 
consonants. 121-2. 
dative, 142. 
declensions, 128-30. 
future, 143. 
gender, 141. 
impersonal verbs, 144. 
instrumental, 143. 
interjections, 141. 
numerals, 132-3. 
participles, 126-7. 
personal names, 144-9. 


Coppersmiths’ dialect— continued. 

phonetics and orthography, 121-5. 
prepositional, 142. 
prepositions, 139-40. 
questions and answers, 144. 
Kumanian loan-words, 117. 

Russian loan-words, 117. 
a elided, 116. 
substantival suffixes, 125. 
syntax, 141-4. 
verb, 135-9. 
verbal suffixes, 125. 
vocabulary, 164-214. 
vowels, 123-4. 
word-formation, 125-7. 

Cord-maker, G., 36. 

Costume, G., 42, 50, 154, 252, 261. 

(]^BBE: Gs.* Advocate, 150. 

Crime of Harbouring Gs., The. By 
David MacRitchie, 243-7. 

Criminal Chronology of York Castle, 35. 

Crofton: Early Annals of the Gs, in 
England, 5. See also Smart. 

Cross as a G. Symbol, The, (note). By 
David MacRitchie, 72-4. 

Cross-cousin marriage, 95. 

Dairymen, G., 159. 

Dance, G., 52-4. 

Dancers, G., 44, 311. 

Dard theory of G. origin, 238-9. 

Dasent, J. R. : Acts of the Privy Council 
of England, (quot.) 11-19. 

Dative case in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
142. 

Dk Goejk, 2.37, 238; Mdmoire sur les 
Migrations des Tsiganes d travers VA sie, 
(refs.) 238, 304 (f.n.), 306 (f.n.), 311 
(fn.). 

De Vintroduction du Signs de la Croix en 
Europe. See Debierre. 

Death ceremonies among Bulgarians, 
160. 

Debierre, Ch.: De Vintroduction dn 
Signs de la Croix en Europe, IZ. 

Declension of nouns in Coppersmiths' 
dialect, 128-30. 

Dbcourdemanche : Grammaire du Tchin - 
gan4, (ref.) 75. 

Denmark : Gs. in, 247-54 ; Gs. to be sent 
to serve as soldiers in, 22. 

Derekuoi, Gypsyry at, 158. 

Dialect of the Drinda^is, The. By Ber¬ 
nard Gilliat-Smith, 260-98. 

Dialect of the Nomad. G. Coppersmiths, 
The (with Texts and Vocabulary). By 
Rev. F. G. Ackerley, 116-49, 161-214. 

Diez: Romance Dictionary, (ref.) 189. 

Diversions of a Country Gentleman. See 
Douglas. 

Dobrowolski, 188. 

doldv, 224. 

Dom theory of G. origin, 239-40. 

Domestic servants, G., 48. 

Dorns, G. race-name, 239, 240. 

Douglas, Sir G. : Diversions of a Country 
Gentleman, (ref.) 35-6. 

Drindaris, G. race-name, 223, 260, 262, 
263. 279, 296, 297 (/*.«.), 298; dialect 
of, 260-98. 
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Drinking amone Crs., 249. 

dtUap, cupboard, 116. 

Dunbar, Captain: Social Life in Former 
Days, (ref.) 244. 

dSendf usage of, 223. 

Early British Qs. By E. 0. Winstedt, 
6-37. 

Echoes. See MacAlister. 

Egolbston, William, 86. 

Eg^tians (Egipcians, Egipciens, Egip- 
cions, Egipsianis, Egiptianis, Egip- 
tians, Egiptiens, Egyptianis, Egy- 
gepetces), G. race-name, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
33, 36, 244, 319. 

Ehbbnbobo, 121. 

ek dot, 'once,’ 120. 

Eleventh Btdgarian O. Folk-Tale^ An, 
Recorded by B. Gilliat-Smith, 214-24. 

Elyssxeff, 157 (/.n.). 

Endogamy, G., 90-2. 

Eothen. See Kinglake. 

Eshkb : The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, 
(quot.) 149-50. 

Eyebbst, Miss, 105. 

Exchange of brother and sister among 
Gs., 96. 

Execution of Gs., 246. 

Fcms at Secdlotoay, 1612, The, (note). By 
Alex. Russell, 152-4. 

Fairies and Gs., 78. 

Family, G., size of, 101. 

Far&'na, G. race>name, 319. 

Finok : Lehrbuch, (refs.) 104, 267. 

Fire: caused by G. curse, 78; G. charm 
against, 77. 

Flaubkbt : La LSgende de S. Julien de 
rHospitalier, (quot.) 150. 

Flxtoheb, John : Beggared Bush, (quot.) 

Folk-tales: Bulgarian-Romani, 37-41, 
111-15, 214-24; of Silesia, Gs. in, 
77-9. 

Folk-tales, Incidents of— 

Blacksmiths, G., 37. 

Boards and nails, 219. 

Box, girl nailed in, 219. 

Boy, shoots cat and dog. 111. 

Bread given to old woman, 113. 

Cake, magic, 215. 

Candles to see one’s own dishonour, 
40. 

Cat, shot by boy, 111. 

Coffee-house, 219. 

Coffin, gold and silver, 217. 

Daughters, king’s two, 215. 

Dervish and horse, 219. 

Dog, shot by boy. 111. 

Eighty years’ imprisonment, 219. 

Forbidden room, 216. 

Forty-one: shirts, 216; thieves, 216. 

Fur coat causes death, 217. 

Girl: adopted by thieves, 216; drinks 
king’s son’s sherbet, 220 ; recovers 
from death, 217. 

Glued paper to catch nightingale, 

222 . 


Folk-Tales, Incidents ol—continued. 
Grandson bom to king, 114. 

Grass, tall, 219. 

Gun, broken. 111. 

G. tricks priest, 38, 40. 

Horse: talking, 219; transformed 
into old man, 220. 

House in forest, 216. 

Keys, forty, 217. 

King’s: daughter demanded by peas¬ 
ant, 113; daughters, 215; son 
buys box, 220. 

Magic: cake, 215; ring, 114. 

Marble road, 114. 

Moon, conversation with, 217, 218, 

221 , 222 . 

Nightingale brings crowd, 220. 
Palace built, 114. 

Peasant demands king’s daughter, 
113. 

Pin driven into head, 221. 

Priest tricked by G., 39, 40. 
Recovery from aeath, 222. 

Ring: causes death, 218; from 
snake, 113. 

Road, marble, 114. 

Boom, forbidden, 219. 

Shaving as insult, 39. 

Sherbet for forty-one mornings, 219. 
Shirts, forty-one, 216. 

Snake in jar, 112. 

Soldiers to be clothed, 114. 

^n, birth of, 221. 

Stepmother: 217; dragged to death 
by horses, 223; kills king’s daugh¬ 
ter, 221. 

Talking horse, 219. 

Tasks: to build palace, 113; to 
clothe soldiers, 114; to make 
marble road, 114. 

Thieves: forty-one, 216; three, 217.. 
Three: thieves, 217 ; wishes, 112. 
Transformations : girl into nightin¬ 
gale, 221 ; horse into old man, 
220 . 

Wishes, three, 112. 

Food, G., 261-2. 

Forbes, Alex., gives pardon for shelter¬ 
ing Gs., 244. 

Fore-names, G., interest of, 98. 
Forster-Bovill, W. B. : Hungary and 
the HuT^arians, (quot.) 321-4. 
Fortune-tellers, G., 4, 34, 42, 63, 73, 153, 
165, 248. 

Fruit-trees blighted by Gs., 78. 

Future tense ; in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
143 ; in Drindari dialect, 263. 

Fuyu^ (Fayjan), G. race-name, 311. 

Gagaouse, 295-6 {f.ns.). 

Oaw, G. race-name, 301, 302, 303. 
Gafatz, Gs. at, 55-9. 

Gardner, J. : Letters and papers foreign 
and domestic of the reign ofHenry VII1., 
(quot.) 7-11. 

Gender, irregularities in, in Copper¬ 
smiths’ dialect, 141. 

Gilliat-Smith, Bernard: 48, 64, 120, 
124, 1.35, 178, 188, 239 ; The Dialect 
of the Drindaris, 260-98 ; An Eleventh 
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Bulgarian G, Folk-Tale^ 214-24; A 
Ninth Bulgarian Q. Folk-Tale, 37-41 ; 
A Tenth Bulgarian O. Folk- Tale, 111-15; 
St, Luke in B^dgarian Romani, (rev.), 
224-37 ; (ref.) 141. 

Gillington, Miss, 151. 

Girlhood of Queen Victoria, See Esher. 
Gitano, G. race-name, 311. 

Glamour, G., 79. 

Gold coins worn in hair, 43. 

Gold rings in possession of Gs., 33. 
Golden Threshold. See Naida. 

Good old G, Yard, A,, (note). By D. F. 

de TH. Ranking, 321. 

Grammaire du Tchingand, See Decour- 
demanche. 

Gbassk : Sagenachatz des KOnigreichs 
Sachsen, (ref.) 77. 

Great Seal counterfeited by Gs., 5 
(f.n.). 

Greio. P. W. : Annals of a Shetland 
Parish, Belting, (quot.) 152-4. 
Grellmann, 152. 

Grierson, Mrs., 152. 

Grinders, G.. 247, 250. 

Groome, F. H., 105, (quot.)246 ; G. Folk- 
Tales, (refs.), 237, 320 ; In G. Tents, 
(refs.) 72 {f.n.), 320, (quot.) 321. 
Gu‘aidiyah, G. race-name, 305. 

Fijifrroi, G. race-name, 75. 

* €iyphtokastro7i * in Greece and Asia 
Minor, (note). By David MacRitchie, 
320. 

Gb. in Folk-Tales of Silesia, (note). 

By E. 0. Winstedt. 77-9. 

G. from Flaubert, A, (note). By Arthur 
Symons, 150. 

G, Music, (note). By Alex, Russell, 
321-4. 

O. Woman Preacher, A, (note). By 
Alex. Russell, 32(J 

Hall, Rev. George, 88, 100, 101, 103. 
104 ; Preface to the Heron Pedigree, 

81-7. 

Hamewilh. See Murray. 

Hanotaux, Gabriel: La Fleur des His¬ 
tories Franraiscs, (ref.) 324. 

Hanotaux on Gs., (note.) By Alex. 

Russell, 324. 

Harriott, 152, 242. 

Harvester, G., 36. 

Hatchet-makers, G., 155. 

Haupt: Sanenhiich, (refs.) 77, 78, 79. 
Hawkers, G., 54. 

Hedgehog : sign of good luck, 76. 

Hedg hogs as Dainties (note). By J. 

W. S. Macfie, 76-7. 

HeUe Sagcnquelh, Die. See Klar. 
Henna dye, 43. 

Herdsmen, G., 160. 

Herefordshire. Gs. in, 13, 17- 
Hohano baro, 34. 

Home, Georgt*, and Gs., 6, 26. 
Hop-pickers, G., 4. 

Horsedealers, G., 120, 156, 247, 252. 
Hospitality, G., 43, 248. 

Hou(;iiton, Lord. See Milnes. 

House owned by Gs., 251. 

Hoyland, 152. 


Hungarian G, Mtuiciana (note). By 

Alex. Russell, 154. 

Hungarian loan-words in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 117. 

Hungary and the Hungariana. See 

Forster-Bovill. 

Hungary tn Ancient, Mtdiceval, and 
Modem Times, See Vambery. 

Hungary: Its People, Places, and 

Politics, (ref.) 154. 

Hunters, G., 239. 

Huxley, Henry Minor, (quot.) 156 {f.n,), 

1bn-al-AnbIri, (quot.) 299 (/.w,). 

Ibn-al-Atir, (refs.) 310-11, 315, 318. 

Ibn Haldun, (quot.) 310. 

Iceland, Gs. in, 250. 

Ill-treatment of Gs., 159. 

Impersonal verbs in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 144. 

Indian G,, The, (note). By Arthur 
Symons, 151. 

Indian Origin of the Gs. in Europe. See 
Woolner. 

Instrumental case in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 143. 

Interjections in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
141. 

Internal jurisdiction, G., 153. 

Ireland, Gs. flee to, from Scotland, 6, 
23. 

Iron-workers, G., 158. 

Italian G, Comedy, An. By D. F. de 
I’H. Ranking, 59-68. 

Jamaica, Gs. transported to, 29. 

James, Alfred, 86. 

Japanese Gs., (note). By Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, 157. 

Jat theory of G. origin, 237-8. See also 
Zutt. 

Jepson, Capt. R. E., 45, 56. 

Je^^ixa, (refs.) 120, 174. 

John, Augustus, 161. 

Josef, .Archduke, 119 ; Grammar, 208. 

Joseph, Emperor, 155. 

Jugglers, G., 157. 

Jurisdiction, internal, Gs. refuse to use, 
30. 

Ka and kera, 234. 

Kalaidji. G. race-name, 279. 

Kalbu^dl^is, G. race-name, 115. 

Kalika, Gs. at, 58. 

Kantchu, G. race-name, 316. 

Karatch, G. race-name, 305. 

Karbat, G. race-name, 304. 

Kauliyah (Kuwallyah, Killi), G. race- 
name, 306, 307. 

Kiaya, G. official in, 160. 

Kin<jlake, Kothen, (quot.) 75. 

Kirkpatrick, W. : A Comparatu'e 
Voralyulary of the Language of Euro- 
pran Os. or Romnichal and Colloquial 
Hindustani, (rev.), 241-2. 

KitkadXis, G. race-name, 262. 

Klar : Die helle Sagenquelle, (ref.) 77. 

K' lcer, G race-name, 105. 

koinsis, 227 ajid {f.n.). 

Kotel, Gs. in, 262. 
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Kufsu (Kufsu, Kufs), G. race-name, 312, 
’ 313, 3l4, Sl5.' 

Kuhnau, Richard: Schlesiscke Sagetiy 
(refs.) 77. 

remark on aspiration of, 115. 

Ladle-makers, G., 54. 

Lathe, G., 54. 

lavutar * fiddle, * 120. 

Laws against (>s., 7-35, 80, 245, 246. 

Lbhmann-Haupt, C. F. : Die Zahlwdrter 
der Zigeuner von Van in Ostarmenien, 
104-11. 

Lelakd, 152 ; The Os,, (ref.) 5 (/.n.). 

lesge * he has,’ 120. 

Letters and Papers foreign and domestic 
ofthereignofHenryVIII. ^SccGardner. 

Levirate not found among Herons, 97. 

Liebiou, Richard, (quot.) 76. 

Loan-words in Bulgarian-Romani, 232 
and if.n.). 

Lockybr, J. E., (quot.) 76 ; New Forest 
Words, (note), 151-2. 

LOriyG. race-name, 319. 

MacAlister, Sir Donald: Echoes, (rev.), 
242. 

Maoalister, Prof. R. A. S., 105, 156 
(/.n.), 298. 

McCormick, Andrew ; Words from the 
Wild-wood, (rev.), 71-2. 

Macfie, J. W. S., Hedgehogs as Dainties, 
(note), 76-7. 

MaoRitchie, David ; 157; The Crime 
of Harbouring Os,, 243-7 ; The Cross 
asaO, Symbol, (note), 72-4 ; ‘ Oyphto- 
kastron* in Oreece and Asia Minor, 
(note), 320; Os, of India, (refs.) 306 
(f,n,), 311 (/.«.); Scottish Os, under 
the Stewarts, (refs.) 5 (fn.), 6 (/.w.), 
8, 9, 27, 28, 29. 33, 37 (/.7^.). 

mdxana, derivation of, 41. 

Major-domos, G., 297 (f,n,), 

Malleson, Rev. H. H., 86; Napoleon 
Boswell, (rev.), 68-71. 

Maria Theresa, 155. 

Marriage, G.: with half-sister, 93; with 
niece, 93; with cousins, 95; cross- 
cousin, 95. 

Masson, D. : The Register of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, (quot.) 19-34. 

Massye, schoolmaster, counterfeits 
licence for Gs., 14, 16. 

Matthewson, Rev. Thomas, 152. 

Measurements of Gs., 254. 

McX^cu TTcpl ToO /3<o0 Kal rrfi roO 

*Vt\\iijyiKoO XaoO. See Polites. 

Memorabilia of the City of Gla.^gow, 36. 

Memory, G., 84. 

Mendelism : value of pedigrees for, 89. 

Midreb, G. race-name, 105. 

Miklosigh, 41, 118; Beitrdge, (refs.) 
140, 141,170; Mundarten, (refs.) 123, 
125, 126, 127, 129, 131, 138, 140, 152, 
164-214 passim, 231 {fn,), 241, 257- 
60 peusim, 264; Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der slavischen Sprachen, (ref.) 
227 (/.n.). 


Milk- and butter-sellers, G., 159. 

Milnes and the Os,, (note). By Alex. 

Russell, 75. 

Minstrel, (>., 239. 

Miskow, Johan, 120; Rebekka Demeter, 
247-60. 

Miss ParrdoFs Accoiini of the Hun¬ 
garian Os,, (note). By Alex. Russell, 
154-5. 

Mitrib, G. race-name, 105. 

Mohammedan Gs., 46, 157, 215, 262. 
MohU-al-Mohll, (quot.) 305, 308. 
moxt6, 215. 

Moliere : Le Mariage Forci, (quot.) 74. 
Monkey-wards, G., 56. 

Mowers, G., 262. 

MOller : Beitrdge, 234. 

Murray, Charles : Hamewith, (ref.) 76. 
Murray's ‘ The O', (note). By Alex. 
Russell, 76. 

Music, G., 44, 58, 154, 321-4. 

Musicians, G., 44, 55, 58, 154, 239, 2C1, 
262, 295, 308, 311, 321-4. 

Mutrlbah (Mitrib, Midreb), G. race- 
name, 105, 305. 

Myers, John, 86. 

Myihe, Sage, See Bechstein. 

Naida, Sarojini: The Golden Threshold, 
(quot.) 151. 

Name of dead, tabu on, and nickname, 
85. 

Names, G. Christian, importance of, 85. 
Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames ^— 
Aaron, 72, D32, E61. 

Abigail, F33, =F64. 

Abraham, D14. 

Acorn, D4I. 

Ada, =E35. 

Adolphus, =E74. 

Agnes, 2 {fn.), 33. 

Agnew, 153. 

Ahmet, 57. 

Airant, D37. 

Albert, D42, F52, G26. 
Alexander, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33. 
Alfred, D2, E20, =F8, F9, F28, 
=F35, G15. 

Algar, E89. 

Alice, D56, ElOO, F62, =F63. 
Alice Aylwin, G12. 

Alley, C19. 

Ambrose, C40, =D13. 

Amelia, C34, G27. 

Amyas, F89. 

Andreas, 145. 

Andrew, 145, 147. 

An^sto, 148. 

Angelina, D1. 

Anis, =D18. 

Ann, C14, E67, F3. 

Ann (‘Bobbum’), =D95. 

Anna, 247, 249, 250, 253, 254. 
Annie, D93, E96, F85 ; (Wani), 
F81. 

Anton, 145. 

Ant6nio, 145. 

Ant6nis, 145. 


1 Names in the Heron Pedigree are given with reference letters. 
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Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued, 

Antony, =B4. 

Ant^tSka, 148. 

Archie, G5, 87. 

Arno, F66. 

Arthur, E94, ElOl, =F56, G6, 87. 
Asloo, ElO. 

Athalia, E88. 

Athol, F7. 

Augustus, E38. 

Aylwin F41 

Babi, 247, 248, 249, 251, 253, 254. 
Baius, C29. 

Bal6ka, 146. 

BAndi, 146. 

Bannister, 7. 

Baptist, 148. 

Baptista, 148. 

BAprlfi, 148. 

Barbara, 35, 153. 

Barbary, 34. 

Barney, =D26. 

Bastian, 7. 

Battista, 148. 

Beatrice, 87. 

Bella, D63, F69. 

Bertha, F103. 

Bertie, F46, F83, G25. 

Betsy, F47. 

BIdi, D3, E19, FI 7. 

BiNKA, 148. 

Boundi, 146. 

Britannia, FI, F76. 

Brittania, 4. 

Bui, D56, D103. 

Bi^rda, 146. 

Burta Ferentzesko, 145. 

Byron, E41, E91. 

Caleb, E28; F38. 

Carl, 250. 

Caroline, =D33, G31, 87. 

Cassi, F23. 

Cazar, 7. 

CfiLiA, E107. 

Charlie, =D41. 

Charlotte, C24, =D112. 

Chasey, F22. 

Chris., F64. 

Christiana, =D18. 

Christmas, G14. 

Christopher, FI 2. 

Cinderella, D54, =F53. 

Clara, C41 ; F88. 

Collier, E36. 

Conrad (Whip), E58. 

Constance, E64. 

Cornelius (Nelus), =^C41. 

CuLLi, =D33. 

Daiena, D71. 

Daisy, 4. 

David, 30. 

DblAia, =E8, El 8, E74. 

Delaila Wilhelmina, 1)92. 
Dkloreni, D73, D102. 

DgviT, =B1. 

Dika, 148. 

Dinah, A2, E76. 

Djuri, 146. 

Dod6i, 144. 


Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued, 

DojKtrsA, 148. 

Dolphus (Mini), E52. 

Dominik, 321. 

dona, =E28, =F44, F60. 

Dora, F55. 

Dorelia, D34, 70. 

Dorenia, Bill. 

Doris, G8. 

Dorka, 148. 

Douglas, F96, G9. 

Doter, C18, F77. 

Downi, F39. 

Drusilla, =E80. 

Duncan, 7, 30. 

D26rd2i (D2urd2i), 146. 

D26rd2i Ferentzesko (Moga), 145. 
DiORDii MixAJESKO, 145. 

Edgar, D120. 

Edinoale, =ES4. 

Edith, F105. 

Edmund, D18, F43, 86, 87. 

Edna, =F77. 

Edward, =C20, D68, E60, F30, 
96, 97. 

Edward (Niabai), C8. 

Edward (No Name), B7, 87. 
Eldorai, C31. 

Eldorai Jane, =D103, 83. 

Eldred, =D53, =B64. 

Eu, D12, E3, E85. 

Elias, DlOl, =E26. F63. 

Elijah, D49. D64, D113, E70. 
Eliza, C32, = D33. 

Elizabeth, 34, F2. 

Ellen, =E70. 

Elspeth, ,36. 

Elvaina, =E29. 

Elvaira, =E46. 

Emanuel (Manabel), B2. 

Emily, F29. 

Emma, D43, D106. 

EmmanAia, C30. 

Emperor, E47. 

Enos, E83. 

Ephraim, E75. 

Eroa. Set Anna. 

Erika, F44. 

£ros, E22, E55. 

Esau, D9, E46. 

Esther, E71, F67, 91. 

Ethelenda, F42. 

Eva, 87. 

Evergreen, E23, F40. 

Everilda, E4. 

Ezi, D14. 

FAnaz, 146. 

Fardi, 145, 146. 

Fazzi, E87. 

FfiLi (Stephen), E32. 

F£mi, Dll, E48, =F44, FlOl. 
Fennix, E13. 

Fbrkncz, 118. 

Ferentz, 145, 146. 

Ferentz Adamosko, 145. 
Florkntia, F78. 

Fowk, =C21, 96. 

Frampton, D6, =F85. 

Francis, 34, Al, 86. 
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Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued, 

Franohu, 146. 

Frank, B5, C26, C26, 89. 

Frank6j, 146. 

Frbd, 7, D36, F70. 

FrInka, 146. 

Froniga, E43. 

FrunSka, 146. 

Genti, =D79, E108, F95. 

Gbntilla, 70. 

George, 8, 30, C17, C23, =D1, 
D92, =E78, Fll, F68, F79, 147; 
‘Erie,’ 8, 33. 

Gina, 146. 

GlorIna, E5. 

Gouath, D36, 85. 

GOni, =F100. 

GrantSa Febbntzesko, 145. 
Gravelenni, FIOO. 

Grsenleaf, =C8. 

G^oo, 146. 

Gm, D23. 

G^via, 146. 

Gus, F50. 

Gtjstbr, F45. 

Hannah, C36. 

Harold, F97, G21. 

Harriet, 83. 

Harry, =D108, =F10I ; ‘ Bosko,’ 
E92. 

Hassan, 38, 39. 

Hedji, D69. 

BTelen, 33, 153. 

Henry, 30, 31, E62, E95, E109, 
F51. 

Herbert, F53, F60, =F103, 87; 
(Rabi), 87. 

Hezekiah, C27, D15. 

Hilda, 87. 

Horace, F98. 

Hosea, D77. 

Humphrey, D19. 

Iacdppo, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67. 

Ida, =F49. 
iDADfi, E78, F94. 

Inan, E37, F48. 

Inji, D3. 

Iochka, 146. 

Irene G29 

Isaac.’ 70, i>24, D94, 81, 82, 85, 86, 
F109. 

Isaiah, E66. 

Tssobell, 7, 28, 29, 33. 

Ivan (VloSano), 260, 266. 

Ivy, 87. 

IzA, E.35, F90, 82. 

Jack, C33, =C35, E5, E45, E99, 
F6, G2, 83. 

James, 7, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, C38, 
E9, ElOO, F20, F82, 97. 

Jane, =E79, =F34, ==F104, F108. 
Janet, 36. 

Janko, 146. 

JAnos, 146. 

Janosoh, 146. 

JAntSi, 146. 

Janus, F36. 

Jasper, =C14. 

Jean, 28, 29, 36. 


Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued , 

Jemima, =D18, F71. 

Jessie, D44. 

Jim, =E93. 

JifiwAN, 146, 147. 

Joanna, E9, G7. 

Job, =037. 

Johan (Jovana), 247, 250, 253, 254. 
Johann, 321. 

John, 5, 7, 9, 14, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
36, =C4, C22, C28, DlOO, E30, 
E69, E72, =F16, 153. 

John Arthur, F72. 

John Inan, E106. 

JOHNNE, 8. 

Johnny, =D60. 

Jon (John), 30. 

Jonas, FI4. 

Jonathan, FIO. 

JoNBT, 28, 29. 

JOni, D104. 

J6no, 117, 146. 

J6rgolo, 146. 

Joseph, 36, =D85, G20, 145; 

(JoSka), 247, 250, 252, 254. 

JosHU, D21. 

Joshua, D67, E57, E87. F107. 

JosKA (JoSka), 146. See Joseph. 
JOVANO, 147. 

JOVANO Zourka, 147. 

Joyce, E37. 

JuLi, F16. 

Julia, E104. 

Julius, 11. 

Kadelia, E73. 

EakahaSka, 148. 

KakariAska, 148. 

KakAtcha, 148. 

Kara, 115, 215. 

Kashi, E102. 

Kate, G16. 

Katherene, 153, 154. 

Katherine, 16. 

Katin, 148. 

Katingo, 148. 

Kenza, 87. 

KerAtcha, 148. 

Khulai, D34. 

‘ BlIDNey,’ C8. 

Klz, 52 (/.n.). 

Kokoi, 146. 

K6la. See Nikdla. 

Kq^a Mixajeski, 145. 

K^la, 146. 

LA.UI, 146. 

Laila, E42. 

Laini, D116. 

LaitSi, 146. 

Lance, GIO. 

Laura, F57. 

LavAina, Dll9, E95. 

Lavaithen, D66. 

Lawrence, 14. 

Lazar, 146. 

LAzari, 146. 

LAzo, 144, 146, 194, 203. 

Leah, =D75, E82, F74, F02. 
Leanabel, D108. 

Lemkntina, 7. 
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Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued. 

Lbnda, E33, 87. 

Lenni, F4. 

Leonard, El. 

Leondra, F56, 87. 

LesHi, B8. 

Lias, D81. 

Lidi, =D55, =D66, D117. 

Lily, E81. 

Lioli, 147. 

Liza, 148. 

Lizzie, =E61, E62. 

Logan, F61. 

Lola, 146. 

Lolly, 147. 

Lolo, 146. 

LoixSoii, 148. 

LoLt^DJA. See Rose. 

L6tka, 148. 

Lottie, 87. 

Louis, D74, D90, =D108, E84. 
Louisa, C20, D48, D76, E45, E91, 
87, 96. 

LtjTba, 148. 

Lucy, C15, C38. 

Luludia, 148. 

Lumas, D112. 

Lureni, 87. 

LurIna, D26, E31. 

Lusha, C3, E2. 

Lutka, 148. 

Lydia, D86, E63. 

Mabel, 36. 

McKenzi, 87. 

Madiri, F54. 

MadOna, E16. 

Maggie, F24. 

Major, C33. 

Malika, 148. 

Mandra, 148. 

Manful, D17, E‘29. 

Manuel, D73; (Mantis), D7. 

Mara, 148. 

Marenni, D72, 86 ; (Maila), K59. 
Margaret, 33, Bl, Oil. 

Maria, 148. 

Marica, 148. 

Marika, 148. 

Martha (Peggy), C5. 

Martyne, 8. 

Mary, 36, =C7, =D94, F3r). 

Mary Ann, =F72. 

Master, D50. 

Matej, 147. 

Mattko, 147. 

Matthew, 72 (/. d. ). 

M.\y, K65, F80, G19. 

Melbourne, F49. 

Melita, G22. 

Melvinia, E6, G1. 

Merry field, D75. 

Mezi, D16. 

Michael, 5, 8, 321. 

Michale, 147. 

Mixail, 147. 

Mixaj, 147. 

Milan, 147. 

Milanko, 147. 

Miller, CIO. 


Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued. 

Milo, 147. 

Milosch, 147. 

MIloS, 124, 131, 147, 170, 175, 198. 
MiloS (Mixail), 116. 

Minno, F5. 

Miranda (Mandra), F73. 

Mizelli, F31. 

Mizeretti, D53. 

Moohus (Moses), D70. 

Moellus, D87. 

Morguna. See Anna. 

Morjiana, D105. 

M6rko (Morkoi, Mdrkon), 147. 
M6rkoS, 147. 

Morpus, E12. 

Moses, D27, 83 ; (Moti), E6. 
Moysie, 28. 

Muldobriar, D62, 86. 

Murdo, 153. 

Murko, 147. 

Narellt, D99. 

Nathan, D31, =D114, EllO, F27. 
Nelson, D89, E53, =E81, 83. 
Newton, D95. 

Niabai, 85. 

Nicolas Pksulius Potamus, FIOS. 
Nik6la (K61a), 116, 146. 

NIna, 148. 

Nini, 148. 

Ninian (Niniane), 28, 30. 

Ninu, 148. 

Noah, =D117, E77, 86, 87. 

Nora, 87. 

Norrit, D39. 

Nukes (‘ Crimea’), E8. 

Obi, D80, =D119. 

Oki, E7. 

Olbi, E90. 

Oli, D38. 

Oliver, D45, F76, 87. 

Omega, F13. 

Omi, D85, E105, F106. 

Orferus, E24. 

Oscar, E80, FI9, F87, 87. 

OsERi, =C32. 

Oshena, D5, D46. 

Osman, 48. 

Oti, =C35, =D36, =D68, D82. 

Oti (Yunakrai), 85. 

Owen, E56. 

Paizenni, D28. 

Paizi, B4. 

Palavo, 147. 

Pani, C40. 

Paraskevu, 148. 

Paraskina, 148. 

ParaSiva, 148. 

Parvolina, 147, 148. 

Parvolo, 147. 

PaSi, 37, 41, 115, 223. 

Patience, 4, D118, =E83. 

Patrick, 23, 30, 33, 35, 36. 

Paul, 7. 

Pavlena, 147, 148. 

Percy, F99, G23, 87. 

Perpagellion, 1)40, 95 {f.n.). 
Perun, D33. 

Phelipp (Phelippe), 14, 16. 
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Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued. 

Philip (Philippe), II. 

Ph(ebe, Dill. 

Ph(enix, -D86. 

PoLEY, 68, 70, 71, E40, E82, F34, 
G30. 

PoLius, F93. 

Polly, =C21, 96. 

POLOVfiNE, =C7. 

POTAMUS (‘ Poti ’), = D98. 

Pours A, 148. 

PUITSA, 149. 

PuiiNA, 148. 

PUBTSA, 149. 

Pyramus, C34. 

Rabi, D4. 

Rachel, D57, F8; (Siboreti), C9. 
Rajida, 148. 

Rebecca, D2. 

Rebekka (Sago), 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 253, 254. 

Renda, G17. 

Reni, D114, E17. 

Repentance, D115. 

Reuben, =D115, E88; (Yoben), 
E49. 

Reynolds, C6, D20, F37. 

Richard, 34, Bl, DIO, =D54, 86, 
89, 93, 97. 

Righteous, =E25. 

Robert, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, C2, D59, 
= E43, 86; (RiWa), 247, 249, 251, 

253, 254. 

Robin (old), 33. 

ROdi, D31, E60, E86, FI5. 

Rose, =37; (Loliidja), 247, 250, 

254. 

Rowland, 14, 16. 

Ruby, G13. 

Rudi, 324. 

Ruth, =E32. 

Ruva. See Robert. 

Sacole (Secole), 7. 

Sage, Cl 6. 

Sago. See Rebekka. 

Saiera, D97; (Saiki), E51. 

Sajo, 147. 

Saliska, 148. 

Sally, =F65. 

Sam, =C36, D25. 

Samson, D88, F58. 

Sandie (old), ,30. 

Sanspirella, D13, 84. 

Santa Belfeoum, Gil. 

Santanoa, D79. 

Sarah, C.33, C39, C44, =D24, = 
D70, =E24, =E83, =rE85, F6,F91. 
Savaina, =D78. 

SavAta, 148. 

SedInia, E103, FI 10. 

Seoul (Seguli), 7. 

Sfiji, C37, E25. 

SfiKi, C6. 

SfiNi, B8. 

Skpari, D96. 

Sequah, F18. 

Seth, =A2. 

Shanni, =E48, FI 12. 

Shuoqurn, 147. 


Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued. 

Shurensi (Shuri, Susan), 87; (Yoki 
Shuri), =C38. 

Sibbi, F86. 

SiBELA, =B7. 

Siberensi, =C8. 

SiMPRONIUS Bohemius, D78. 

SiNFAi (‘Crowy’), =C8. 

SiNFAi, =D24, E68, 82. 

SiNFI, 4. 

SoFi, 247, 250, 254. 

SOLIVAINO, Cl, 86. 

Solomon, =D118. 

Sophia, C6, D66, FIO. 

Stanley, G3. 

Stari, c:D17. 

Stephen, D52. t 

Steve, 147. 

Stivo, 146, 147. 

Sugar, 147. 

SuKi, C12. 

Susan, D98, E97. 

Susanna, =D82. 

Susie, =D88. 

Swallow, D51. 

Sybabini May, G28. 

Sylvester (Wester), 6 (/.«.), =C33, 

D84, 234. 

Taimi, D83. 

Taiso, =C6. 

Taw, 72 (/.w.). 

Tchaico, 147. 

Tchoucoro Michel, 147. 

TcHiJrKA, 147. 

TjfeKLA, 149. 

Terence, F75. 

Terika, 149. 

Terka, 149. 

Theodore, E15, 87. 

Thomas, 30, 31, 33. 

Tiknna, D52. 

Tilda, D107, E3, E27, r32. 

Tini, E39. 

Tinka, 149. 

T6di, 147. 

T6dis, 147. 

T6dor, 131, 147, 175. 

T6doro, 147. 

Tom, C13, =D16, D55, D104, P21, 

F25, F84, G4, G18, 87. 

Tom James, D47, 95 (/.n.). 

T6ma, 147. 

Tomas, 147. 

Tommy, E21. 

Toots, El4. 

Traienti, E36, = E75. 

Treci, =C18. 

Trenit, D27, E34, 82. 

'PSaia, 147. 

TSaj^ko, 147. 

TSukoro Mixajesko, 145. 

Tsukuro, 147. 

TSurka, 147. 

Tudlin, D22. 

Tutti, =E63. 

Vajnia, 147. 

Vana, 147. 

Vania, 117, 147. 

Vanis, 146. 
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Names, G. Christian, and Nicknames— 
continued. 

VasIli, 147. 

Vasilio, 147. 

Vkntsel (Ventso), 247, 250, 254. 
VORSA, 149. 

V6e2a, 117, 144. 

V^r2a, 149. 

Waddi, C35. 

Waimorb, F59. 

WajtSulo, 147. 

Walter, Ell, =E31, 87. 

Waki, F26. 

Wasti, D60, E44. 

WatS^tlo, 147. 

Wesson, C23. 

Wester, D58. 

WioGi, =E76. 

WiLHKLMINA, E64. 

Wilhelm iNA Delaila, E93. 

Will, ‘G.,’ 85. 

William, 30, 36, C7, D91, =D93, 
= D97, E68, = E96, E98, Fill, 86 ; 
(Taiso), D30, E79, 87. 

Winifred, =C10. 

WdRgo, 144, 147. 

WdRfio Mixajesko, 144. 

W6r4a, 149. 

Wynie, D61. 

Yank, 146. 

YOben. See Reuben. 

Y6rohi, 146. 

YoROHtrLA, 146. 

Yunaici, D29. 

Ydnakrai. jSee Oti. 

Zaohary, 70. 

Zacki, =C24. 

Ziv6i, 47. 

^Fi, 149. 

ZUKRO, 147. 

ZURKA, 147. 

Names, G. Surnames— 

Abercrombie, 7, 30, 31. 

Au, Ahmet (Kostimo), 57. 

LI, Kiz, 52 {f.n.). 

NTON, Antonio, 145. 

Ayres, Alfred, G15. 

Ayres, Jonathan, =F10. 

Ayres, Kate, G16. 

Bailif, John, 14. 

Baillie family, 6. 

Baird, Jonet, 28, 29. 

Baker (alias Hope), 83. 

Baker, Jack. Heron, John. 
Banister, Lawrence, 14. 

Barn a, Michael, 321. 

Bastian (Bastien), Phelipp (Phc- 
lippe), 14, 16. 

Berkes, 322. 

Bihary, Johann, 321. 

Boss, Ambrose, =C40. 

Boss, Annie, D93. 

Boss, Arthur, E94. 

Boss, Bui, D103. 

Boss, Delaila Wilhelmina, D92. 
Tioss, Deloreni, D102. 

Boss, Elias, DlOl. 

Boss, Emma, D106. 

Boss, Ezi, =1)14. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Boss family, 96 (f.n.). 

Boss, Fgmi, =F44. 

Boss, Isaac Haggi ’), D94. 

Boss, John, DIOO. 

Boss, Joni, =D104. 

Boss, Kashi, El02. 

Boss, Louis, D90. 

Boss, Martha (Peggy), =C5. 

Boss, Morjiana, D105. 

Boss, Narelli, 1)99. 

Boss, Newton, D95. 

Boss, Saiera, D97. 

Boss (Boswell), Sarah, C39. 

Boss (Boswell), Seni, =B8. 

Boss, Separi, D96. 

Boss, Stari, =D17. 

Boss, Susan, D98. 

Boss, Tilda, D107. 

Boss, Tom, D104. 

Boss, Wilhelmina Delaila, E93. 
Boss, William, D91. 

Boswell, Algar, E89. 

Boswell, Arthur, =F56. 

Boswell, Athalia, E88. 

Boswell, Bertha, F103. 

Boswell, Byron, =E91. 

Boswell, Dorelia, =D34. 

Boswell, Edna, =F77. 

Boswell, Eldorai Jane, =D103. 
Boswell, Eli, ES5. 

Boswell, Enos, E83. 

Boswell family, 97. 

Boswell, Fazzi, E87. 

Boswell, Femi, FlOl. 

Boswell, Harry (‘ Bosko’), E92. 
Boswell, Hosea, D77. 

Boswell, Jane, =E79, F104. 
Boswell, Joshua, =E87. 

Boswell, Leah, =D75, =E82. 
Boswell, Louis, £84. 

Boswell, Louisa, D76, E91. 
Boswell, Lucy, =C38. 

Boswell, Lydia, D86, 

Boswell, M‘Kenzi, 87. 

Boswell, Major, =C.33. 

Boswell, Manuel, =D73. 

Bosw’ell, Moellus, D87. 

Boswell, Moses, =D27, 83. 
Boswell, Nathan, =D31. 

Boswell, Nelson, D89, =E81, 83. 
Boswell, Olbi, E90. 

Boswell, Oliver, =F76. 

Boswell, Omi, D85. 

Boswell, Poley, 68, 70, 71. 
Boswell, Rodi, E86. 

Boswell, Sam, =C36. 

Boswell, Samson, D88. 

Boswell, Seki, =C6. 

Boswell (Boss), Seni, =B8. 
Boswell, Seth, =A2. 

Boswell, Simpronius Bohemius, 
D78. 

Boswell, Sinfi, 4. 

Boswell, Sylvester (Wester), 6 
(f.n.), =C33, D84, 234. 

Bosw’ell, Taimi, D83. 

Boswell, Taiso, =C6. 

Boswell, Winifred, =C10. 
Boswell, Yoben, F102. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Boswbll, Zachary. See Heron, 
Isaac. 

Bowstsad, William, =D97. 

Broun, Jean, 28, 29. 

Broun £, John, 30. 

Brown, Amo, F66. 

Brown, Bella, F69. 

Brown, Bui, 1)56. 

Brown, Chris., F64. 

Brown, Eldred, =E64. 

Brown, Elias, F63. 

Brown, Esther, F67. 

Brown family, 6, 7. 

Brown, Fred, F70. 

Brown, George, F68. 

Brown, Jckck. See Heron, John. 
Brown, Jemima, F71. 

Brown, John, E72. 

Brown, John Arthur, F72. 

Brown, Kadelia, E73. 

Brown, Murdo, 163. 

Brown, Noah, 87. 

Brown, Tom, D55, 87. 

Brown, Tutti, =E63. 

Brown, William, =E68, F65. 
Browne, George, 30. 

Browne, Patrick, 30. 

Buckland, John, =C4. 

Buokland, Lementina, 7. 
Buckland, Manuel (Mantis), D7. 
Buckland, Siberensi (‘Greenleaf,’ 
‘Kidney’), =C8. 

Buckland, Sinfai (‘Crowy’), =C8. 
BdRSKoviTg, 2iv6i, 47. 

Buteridqb, Rebecca, =D2. 

Caesar, Julius, 11. 

CakIr, 295, 297 (/.n.). 

Canham, Edith, FlOo. 

Canham, Jim, = E93. 

Carey, Mrs., 320. 

Cazar, Philippe, 11. 

Chilcot, Caroline, =D33. 

Chilcot, Shurensi(Shuri, Susan),87. 
Chomann, Milosch, 147. 

Coleman, Caroline, G31. 

Coleman, Harry, =F101. 

Cooper family, 150. 

Cooper, Gentilla, 70. 

Cooper, Lidi, =1)55. 

Crabtree, Joseph, =D85. 
Crumley, Duncan, 7, 30. 

Dalton, Drusilla, =E80. 

Dbaoo, Katherine, 16. 

Dkighton, Celia, E107. 

Dbighton, Dorenia, El 11. 
Deiohton, Genti, E108. 

Deighton, Henry, E109. 

Dbighton, Nathan, =D114, El 10. 
Deighton, Noah, =D117. 
Dbighton, Solomon, =D118. 
Dembter, Anna (Erga, Marguna, 
n6e Petterson), 247, 249, 250, 253, 
254. 

Dbmeter, Babi, 247, 248, 249, 251, 
253, 254. 

Demeter, Burta Ferentzesko, 145. 
Dembter, D2ord2i Ferentzesko 
(Mo6a), 145. 

Dembter, D2ord£i Mixajesko, 145. 


Names, G. Surnames—con^mued. 
Dembter family, 121. 

Demetkr, Ferentz Adamosko, 145. 
Dembter, GrantSa Ferentzesko, 145. 
Dembter, Janosch, 146. 

Dembter, Johan, 247. 

Dbmetbr, Johan (Jovana), 247, 
260, 253, 264. 

Dbmeter, Josef (Jofika, BerSiko), 
247, 250, 252, 254. 

Dbmeter, KoSa Mixajeski, 145. 
Dembter, Ldzo, 144, 194, 203. 
Dembter, Rebekka (Sago), 247,248, 

249, 250, 251, 263, 254. 

Dembter, Robert (Rdva), 247, 249, 

251, 253, 264. 

Demeter, Rose (Loliidja), 247, 250, 
254. 

Dembter, Sofi, 247, 250, 254. 
Dbmeter, Tchoucoro Michel, 147. 
Demeter, TSukoro Mixajesko, 145. 
Dembter, Ventsel (Ventso), 247, 

250, 254. 

Dodor, Joska, 146. 

Drury, Henry, =E62. 

Drury, Sally, =F65. 

Duncan, Issobell, 7, 28, 29. 
FjAstwood, Mr., 320. 

Eastwood, Mrs., 320. 

Elliot, Edward (tinker), =C20, 96. 
Elliot, Ellen, =E70. 

Elliot family, 91. 

Elliot, Louisa, D48. 

Elliot, Mary Ann, =F72. 

Elliot, Polly (tinker), =CJ21, 96. 
Elliot, Rodi, E60. 

Elliot, Tom James, D47, 95 {f.n.). 
Fa, 9. 

Fa, Paul, 7. 

Faa family, 6, 6, 7, 32. 

Faa, James, 28. 

Faa, Mary, 36. 

Faa, Moysie, 28. 

Faa, Patrick, 35, 36. 

Fae, George, 8. 

Farkas, 322. 

Faw, Agnew, 163. 

Faw (Fae), Alexander, 30, 31. 

Faw, Barbara, 153. 

Faw family, 5 {f.n.). 

Faw, ‘ Erie George,’ 8, 33. 

Faw, Helen, 153. 

Faw (Fae), Henry, 30, 31. 

Faw, John, 33, 34, 153. 

Faw, Johne, 8. 

Faw, Katherene, 163, 154. 

Faw, Margaret, 33. 

Faw, Ninian, 30. 

Faw, Patrick, 23. 

Faw, Robert, 33, 34. 

Faw (Fae), Robert, .’ill, .31. 

Faw, old Sandie, 30. 

Faw, Thomas, 30. 

Faw, William, 30. 

Fbjer, Anton, 145. 

Fbmine, Martyne, 8. 

Femine, Sacole, 7. 

FenwickK, 37. 

Finch, 37. 

Finco, 37. 
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Nunes, O. Surnames— ccnUinued. 
Fluskoyitzu, Kakahafika, 148. 
Freer, Jack, =E45. 

FbbStik, 201. 

Gabriel (Gabrieli), Rowland, 14,16. 
GanitSa, 176. 

Gaskin, =F66, =F67. 

Gomann, George, 147. 

Gomoli, Tohaico, 147. 

Gordon, Jean, 86. 

Gk)w, Aaron, 72. 

GrantSAski, J6no, 117. 

GrantSaski, Vdria, 117, 144. 

Gray, Abigail, F33. 

Gray, Alfred, F27. 

Gray, Alice, D56, =D90. 

Gray, Bidi, =D3. 

Gray, DeUia, £74. 

Gray, Edward, F30. 

Gray, Elias, =E26. 

Gray, Eliza, =D33. 

Gray, Elvaira, =E46. 

Gray, Emily, F29. 

Gray family, 7. 

Gray, Genti, =D79. 

Gray, Isaac, FI09. 

Gray, Jack, =C35, 83. 

Gray, John, 30. 

Gray, John Inan, E106. 

Gray, Johnny, =D60. 

Gray, Joshua, F107. 

Gray, Joyce, =E37. 

Gray, Julia, E104. 

Gray, Louis, =D108. 

Gray, Mary, F35. 

Gray, Mizelli, F31. 

Gray, Nathan, F27. 

Gray, Nicolas Pesulins Potamus, 
F108. 

Gray, Obi, =D119. 

Gray, Omi, E105, F106. 

Gray, OsSri, =C32. 

Gray, Oti, =D36; (Yunakrai), 85. 
Gray, Poley, F34. 

Gray, Potamus (‘Poti’), =D98. 
Gray, Pyramus, =034. 

Gray, Reuben, E88. 

Gray, Righteous, =E25. 

Gray, Sarah, =E83. 

Gray, Sedinia, E103, FI 10. 

Gray, Shanni, =E48, FI 12. 

Gray, Sinfai, =D24, 82. 

Gray, Susanna, =D82. 

Gray, Susie, =D88. 

Gray, Tilda, F32. 

Gray, William, Fill. 

Grey, Elizabeth, 34. 

Griffiths, Tom, =D16. 

Halford, Harry, =D108. 
Hammond, Antony, =B4. 
Hammond, Charlotte, C24. 

Hart, William, =E96. 

Hathaway, Ida, =F49. 

Hati, Kara, 116, 215. 

Head, Ann, F3. 

Head, Britannia, FI. 

Head, Eli, =E3. 

Head, Elizabeth, F2. 

Hedges, Mrs., 320. 

Henna, Harold, F97. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Heron, Aaron, D32. 

Heron, Abraham, D14. 

Heron, Acorn, D41. 

Heron, Airant, D37. 

Heron, Albert, D42, F62, G26. 
Heron, Alfred, D2, F9. 

Heron, Alice, F62. 

Heron, Alley, Cl9. 

Heron, Amelia, C34, G27. 

Heron, Amyas, F89. 

Heron, Angelina, Dl. 

Heron, Ann, C14. 

Heron, Annie, F85; (Wani), F81. 
Heron, AsIor, ElO. 

Heron, Athcd, F7. 

Heron, Ay 1 win, F41. 

Heron (Young), Beatrice, 87. 

Heron, Bella, D63. 

Heron, Bertie, F46, F83, G25. 
Heron, Betsy, F47. 

Heron, Bidi, D8. 

Heron, Biti, F17. 

Heron, Britannia, F76. 

Heron, Byron, E41. 

Heron, Caleb, E28, F28. 

Heron, Chasey, F22. 

Heron, Christopher, F12. 

Heron, Cinderella, 1)64. 

Heron, Clara, C41, F88. 

Heron, Collier, E36. 

Heron, Conrad (Whip), E68. 

Heron, Daiena, D71. 

Heron, Deloreni, D73. 

Heron, Devit, =B1. 

Heron, Dinah, A2, E76. 

Heron, Dolphus (Mini), E52. 
Heron, Dora, F56. 

Heron, Doris, G8. 

Heron, Douglas, F96, G9. 

Heron, Dover, Cl 8, F77. 

Heron, Downi, F39. 

Heron, Edmund, D18, F43, 86, 87. 
Heron, Edward, D68, E50, 97 ; 
(Niabai), C8; (No Name), B7, 
87. 

Heron, Eldorai, C31. 

Heron, Eli, D12. 

Heron, Elijah, D64. 

Heron (Young), Elijah, D49. 
Heron, Eliza, C32. 

Heron, Emanuel (Manabel), B2. 
Heron, Emma, D43. 

Heron, Emperor, E47. 

Heron, Ephraim, E75. 

Heron, Erika, F44. 

Heron, Eros, E22, E55. 

Heron, Esau, D9, E46. 

Heron, Ethelenda, F42. 

Heron, Evergreen, E23, F40. 
Heron, Everilda, E4. 

Heron family, 9, 81, 88, 89, 95, 96, 
98, 99, 101, 102, 103. 

Heron, Feli (Stephen), E32. 

Heron, Femi, Dll, E48. 

Heron, Fennix, El3. 

Heron, Florentia, F78. 

Heron, Fowk, =C21, 96. 

Heron, Frampton, D6. 

Heron, Francis, Al, 86. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Hsbon, Frank (* Black-stocking’), 
B6; (‘Big or Rough’), C26; 
(‘Stumpy’), C26, 89. 

Hebon, Fred, D35. 

Hebok, Froniga, E43. 

Hebon, Genti, F95. 

Hebon, George, C17, FlI, F79. 
Hebon, Goliath, D36, 85. 

Hebon, Gravelenni, FIOO. 

Hebon, Gui, D23. 

Hebon, Guster, F45. 

Hebon, Hannah, C36. 

Hebon, Hedji, D69. 

Hebon (Young), Henry, F61. 
Hebon, Herbert, F53, F60. 

Hebon, Hezekiah, D15. 

Hebon, Horace, F98. 

Hebon, Humphrey, D19. 

Hebon, Idade, E78, F94. 

Hebon, Inan, £37, F48. 

Hebon, Inji, D3. 

Hebon, Isaac, 70, D24,81, 82, 85,86. 
Heron, Iza, £35, F90, 82. 

Heron, Jack, £5. 

Heron, James, F20, F82. 

Heron, James (Vanis, Ryley Boss 
or Boswell), C38, 97. 

Hebon, Janus, F36. 

Hebon, Jessie, D44. 

Heron, Joanna, £9, G7. 

Heron, John (Baker, Brown Jack), 

022 . 

Heron, Jonas, F14. 

Heron, Joshu, D21. 

Hebon, Joshua, D67, £57. 

Heron, Juli, FI6. 

Heron, Kenza, 87. 

Heron, Khulai, D34. 

Heron, Laila, £42. 

Heron, Lance, GlO. 

.Heron, Laura, F57. 

Heron, Lavaithen, D65. 

Heron, Leah, F74, F92. 

Heron, Lenda, £33, 87. 

Heron, Lenni, F4. 

Heron, Leondra, F66, 87. 

Heron, Leshi, B8. 

Heron, Lily, £81. 

Heron, Logan, F61. 

Heron (Young), Lottie, 87. 

Heron, Louisa (‘Whipney’), C20, 
£45, 96. 

Heron, Lucy, C16. 

Heron, Lurfini, 87. 

Heron, Lurina, D26, £31. 

Heron, Lusha, C3. 

Heron, Madiri, F54. 

Heron, Madona, £16. 

Heron, Manful, D17, £29. 

Heron, Marenni, D72, 86; (Maila), 
£69. 

Heron, Margaret, =B2, Cll. 
Heron, Mary, =C7. 

Heron, Master, D60. 

Heron, May, F80. 

Heron, Melita, G22. 

Hebon, Mezi, 1)16. 

Heron, Miller, CIO. 

Heron, Minno, F6. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued, 

HibaoN, Mizeretti, D53. 

Heron, Mochus (Moses), D70. 
Heron, Morpus, £12. 

Hebon, Moses (Moti), £6. 

Hebon, Muldobriar, 1)62, 86. 
Hebon, Nelson, D89, £53. 

Hebon, Niabai, 85. 

Heron, Noah, £77, 87. 

Hebon, Norrit, D39. 

Heron, Nukes (‘Crimea’), £8. 
Heron, Oki, £7. 

Hebon, Oli, D38. 

Hebon, Oliver, D45. 

Heron, Omega, F13. 

Hebon, Orferus, £24. 

Heron, Oscar, £80, F19, F87. 
Hebon (Young), Oscar, 87. 

Heron, Oshena, D5, D46. 

BDbbon, Owen, £56. 

Heron, Paizenni, D28. 

Hebon, Paizi, B4. 

Hebon, Pani, C40. 

Hebon, Percy, F99, G23. 

Hebon (Young), Percy, 87. 

Hebon, Perpagellion, 1)40,95 ( f.n.). 
Hebon, Perun, D33. 

Hebon, Poley, £82. 

Hebon, Polius, F93. 

Heron, Polovene, =C7. 

Heron, Rabi, D4. 

Heron, Rachel, F8; (Sibereti, Fat 
Girl), C9. 

Heron, Reni, £17. 

HiRON, Reul^n (Yoben), £49. 
Heron, Reynolds, C5, 1)20, F37. 
Heron, Richard, Bl, DIO, 86, 89, 
93, 97. . 

Heron, Robert (‘the lame man’), 
C2, 86. 

Heron, Rodi, D31, £11, £60, ¥155. 
Heron, Sa^re, Cl 6. 

Heron, .Saiera (Saiki), £51. 

Heron, Sam, D25. 

Heron, Samson, F58. 

Heron, Sanspirella, D13, 84. 
Heron, Sarah, C4, C33, C39, F6, 
F91 

Heron, Sgji, C37, £25. 

Heron, Sequah, FI8. 

Heron, Sibbi, F86. 

Heron, Solivaiuo, Cl, 86. 

Heron, Sophia, C6, D66, FIO. 
Heron, Suki, C12. 

Heron, Swallow, D51. 

Heron, Sybarini May, G28. 

Heron, Theodore, £15. 

Heron, Tienna, D52. 

Heron, Tilda, £27. 

Heron, Tom, C13, F21. 

Heron, Toots, £14. 

Heron, Traienti, £36. 

Heron, Treci, =C18. 

Heron, Trenit, D27, £34, 82. 
Heron, Tudlin, D22. 

Heron, Waddi, C36. 

Heron, Waimore, F59. 

Heron (Young), Walter, 87. 

Heron, Wani, F26. 

Hebon, Wasti, £44. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Heron, Wesson, C23. 

Heron, Wilhelmina, E54. 

Heron, William (‘ the handsome 
man’), 07, 86; (Taiso), D30, E79, 
87. 

Heron, Yunaioi, D29. 

Hope, Walter, Ell. 

Huggins, Archie, G6. 

Huggins, Arthur, G6. 

Huggins, Jack, =F6. 

Huggins, Jack, G2. 

Huggins, MeWinia, Gl. 

Huggins, Stanley, G3. 

Huggins, Tom, G4. 

Johnson, Robert, =E43. 

JoNSTouN, Alexander, 28, 29. 
JorSka, 129. 

Kaloushka, 159. 

KarmAn, Dominik, 321. 

King, Sarah, D24, D70, E24. 
Kokoiesko, W6rfio, 144. 

Kosmin family, 116. 

K69MIN, Vania, 117. 

K6srfiN, W6rSo, 147. 

Kostadinoff, Ivan (Vla6ano), 260, 
261. 

Lambert, Lizzie, =E61. 

Lazar, 11. 

Lee, Agnes (Vansittart, G. Jane), 2 

(/w.). 

Lee, Brittania, 4. 

Lee, Caroline, 87. 

Lee, Cinderella, =F53. 

Lee, Daisy, 4. 

Lee, Delaia, =E8. 

Lie, Dona, = E28. 

Lee, Elvaina, =E29. 

Lee family, 79. 

Lee, George, C23, Dl. 

Lee, Leonard, El. 

Lee, Lusha, E2. 

Lee, Melvinia, =E6. 

Lee, Mrs., 4, 320. 

Lee, Patience, 4. 

Lee, Rachel, D57. 

Lee, Robert, D59. 

Lee, Terence, F75. 

Lee, Tilda, E3. 

Lee, Wasti, D60. 

Lee, Wester, D.IS, 320. 

Lee, Wiggi, =E76. 

Lee, Wynie, D61. 

Lee, Zacki, =C24, 

Leitch, David, 30. 

Leith, 7. 

Lindsay, Elspetb, 36. 

Look, =D74. 

Lovell, 4. 

Lovell, Dona, =F44. 

Lovell, Glorina, =:E5. 

Lovell, Jack, =033. 

Lovell, Louis, D74. 

Lovell, Merry field, D75. 

Lovell, Rose, =B7. 

Lovell, Savaina, -D7S. 

Lovell, Traienti, = 

Mace, Augustus, E3S. 

Mace, Barney, =1)26. 

Mace, Dona, F50. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Maoe, Melbourne, F49. 

Maoe, Poley, E40. 

Maoe, Tini, £39. 

M^’Ilpherson (Maepherson), James, 
7, 30. 

Maestobi, Jovano Zourka, 147. 
Matoho, 9. 

Matej, 129. 

Mbche, Michael, 5, 7, 8, 9. 
Middleton (Gray), Gus, F50. 
Mixajesko, W6rgo, 144. 

Milanko, 194. 

MochaN, Cassi, F23. 

Mocman, Harold, G21. 

Mochan, James, =E9. 

Moohan, John, =F15. 

Mochan, Joseph, G20. 

Mochan, Maggie, F24. 

Mochan, May, G19. 

Mochan, Renda, G17. 

Mochan, Tom, F25, G18. 

Monavitz, Milan, 147. 

MorkoS (Morkosko), Doddi, 144. 
MdRKog, Mdrkon (Mdrko), 147. 
Mudd, Charlie, =D41. 

Murray, Philip (tinker), 11. 

Nano, John, 6. 

Nany, John, 5, 7, 9. 

Nelson, George, =E78. 

Nelson, Tom, F84. 

Nyari, Rudi, 324. 

OsMANOFF, Osman, 48. 

Parker, Elizabeth, 34. 

Parker, Francis, 

Parvolina, Pavldna, 148. 
Petterson, Carl, 250. 

Pickles, Frampton, =F85. 

Pierce, Aaron, £61. 

Pierce, Ann, £67. 

Pierce, Constance, £64. 

Pierce (Winter), Eldred, =D53. 
Pierce, Elijah, £70. 

Pierce, Isaiah, £66. 

Pierce, John, £69. 

Pierce, Lizzie, £62. 

Pierce, Lydia, £63. 

Pierce, May, £65. 

Pierce, Sinfai, £68. 

Pierce, Stephen, =D52. 

Potter, Reuben, =D115. 

Price, Ruth, = £32. 

Printer, Lias, D81. 

Printer, Obi, D80. 

Printer, Oti, =C35. D82. 

PrIxNTER, Santanoa, D79. 

Racz, 322. 

Radios, 322. 

Remenyi, 322. 

Robertson, 7. 

Robertson, John, 30. 

Robertson, Mary, 36. 

Robinson, Goni, =F100. 

Robinson, Irene, G29. 

Robinson, Louisa, 87. 

Robinson, Poley, G30. 

Ross, Jean, 36. 

Ryles, John, =£30. 

PvYLES, Walter, =£31. 

Sandford, Fred, 7. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued, 

SooTT, Henry, = E95. 

SsouiiA, 8. 

Shau, ^2. 

Shaw, Agnes, 33. 

Shaw, Alexander, 29, 30, 31, 33. 
Shaw family, 6, 7. 

Shaw, Helen, 33. 

Shaw, Issobell, 33. 

Shaw, James, 29, 30, 31, 33. 

Shaw, Patrick, 33. 

Shaw, Robert, 29, 30, 31, 33. 

Shaw, old Robin, 33. 

Shaw, Thomas, 33. 

Shebriff, Oti, =D68. 

Smith, Abigail, =F64. 

Smith, Ada, = E35. 

Smith, Adolphus, =E74. 

Smith, Alfred, E20, =F35. 

Smith, Ambrose, =D13. 

Smith, Anis, =1)18. 

Smith, Ann (‘Bobbum’), =D95. 
Smith, Archie, 87. 

Smith, Arthur, 87. 

Smith, Bdius, C29. 

Smith, Barbara, 35. 

Smith, Barbary, 34. 

Smith, Bidi, E19. 

Smith, Christiana, =D18. 

Smith, Cornelius (Nelus), =C41. 
Smith, Belaia, El8. 

Smith, Edgar, D120. 

Smith, Edingale, =E84. 

Smith, Elijah, D113. 

Smith, Emman^ia, C30. 

Smith family, 6 (/.n.). 

Smith, Herbert (Rabi), 87. 

Smith, Hezekiah, C27. 

Smith, Jane, =F34, =F108. 

Smith, Jasper, =C14. 

Smith, Jemima, =D18. 

Smith, John, C28. 

Smith, Laini, D116. 

Smith, Lavdina, D119. 

Smith, Leanabel, D108. 

Smith, Lidi, =D56, D117. 

Smith, Lumas, D112. 

Smith, Mary, =D94. 

Smith (Gray), Miranda (Maiidra), 
F73. 

Smith, Patience, D118, =E83. 
Smith, Phoebe, Dill. 

Smith, Reni, D114. 

Smith, Repentance, D115. 

Smith, Richard, 34. 

Smith, Shurensi (*Yoki Shuri’), = 
C38. 

Smith, Sibela, =B7. 

Smith, Tommy, E21. 

Staff, Robert, =E103. 

Stanley (Richardson), 83. 

Stewart, Janet, 36. 

Stewart, John, 28. 

Stewart, Niniane, 28. 

Stiblino, Mabel, 36. 

SuLJOFF, Pafii, 37, 41, 115, 223, 

mif.Tu). 

Sztojka, Ferencz, 118, 146. 

Taylor, . . . , =D76. 

Taylor, Phoenix, =D86. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 
Thomas, Alfred, =F8. 

Thomas, Alice Aylwin, G12. 
Thomas, Christmas, G14. 

Thomas, Ruby, G13. 

Thomas, Santa Belfegum, Gil. 
Toikun, Andrew (Zurka), 145. 
Tojkun, Andrew, 147. 

Tojkun family, 147. 

Tojkun (Tai'coun), Joseph, 145. 
Townsend, Arthur, 87. 

Townsend, Hilda, 87. 

Townsend, Ivy, 87. 

Townsend, Noah, 87. 

Tranitza, 159. 

TSdRON, MiloS, 124, 131, 170, 175, 
198. 

Tfi6RON, MiloS (Mixail), 116. 
TSdRON, Nikdla, 116. 

TS6bon, Tddor, 131, 175. 

TS6ron, WdrSo, 144. 

TS5bon, WdrSo Mixaj^ki;, 144. 
Tweedy, Thomas, 31. 

ViSka, Purtsa, 149. 

Walker, William, 36. 

Wallace, Joseph, 36. 

Weiss family, 156. 

WAta, Poursa, 148. 

Wharton, Sarah, =E85. 
Whatnell, Herbert, = F103. 
Wheeler, Charlotte, =D112. 
Williams, Culli, =D33. 

Williams, Harriet, 83. 

Williams, Job, =C37. 

Wilshaw, =E106. 

Wilson, Alice, ElOO. 

Wilson, Annie, E96. 

Wilson, Arthur, ElOl. 

Wilson, George, =D92, 

Wilson, Jack, E99. 

Wilson, Janet, 36. 

Wii£ON, Lavaina, E95. 

Wilson, Susan, E97. 

Wilson, William, D93, E98. 
Winter, Alice, =F63. 

Winter, Esther, E71, 91. 

Winter, Richard, =D64. 

Wood, Matthew, 72 (/.n.). 

W6r2a, Vi\r2a, 149. 

Wright, James, ElOO. 

Yorstoun, Jean, 36. 

Young, Eva, 87. 

Young family, 7, 30, 34. 

Young (Heron), 85. 

Young, ‘G. Will,’ 85. 

Young, Noah, 86. 

Young, Nora, 87. 

Young, Oliver, 87. 

Young, Percy, 87. 

Young, Robert, 30. 

Young, Theodore, 87. 

Y5ya, Ldla, 146. 

Zurka. See Toikun, Andrew. 

Names, G. Tribal or Race— 

Aptal, 156. 

Balasu (Bulas), 313, 315. 

B^, A^agi, 3()2. 

Bfi4, Yokari, 302. 

Beni Sasan, 316, 317, 318. 
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Names, G. Tribal or Race— contintied. 
Bohemians (Boh^mieos), 73, 319. 

g schas, 106. 

Igtd2is, 262. 

Chingnin^, 158, 169. 

Dorns, 239, 240. 

Arindaris, 260, 262, 263, 279, 296, 
297 (/n.), 298. 

Eg^^tians (^ipcians, Egipcions, 
Egipsianis, Egiptianis, Egiptians, 
Egiptiens, Egyptianis), 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 36, 319. 

Far&<Da. 319. 

Fuyu^ (Fayjftn), 311. 

Oagar. 301, 302, 303. 

Gitano, 311. 

Gu^aidiyah, 305. 

V^^Toif 76. 

Kalaidji, 279. 

Ralburd2is, 116. 

Kantchu, 316. 

Karatch, 306. 

^bat, 304. 

Riuliyah (KawalIyah,Kali),306,307. 
KitkadSis, 262. 

K 06 er, 106. 

Kufsu (Knfsa, Kufs), 312, 313, 314, 
' 315. * 

LOri, 319. 

Mutrlbah (Mitrib, Midreb), 106,306. 
NaWar (Nuri), 105, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 303, 304, 319. 

Posha (Po^), 316. 

S&hsawaD, 311. 

Sasan, 316. 

Sfts&niyah, 316. 

Sayftbiga (Siyftbigah),'307, 308, 309, 
310. 

Says&n (Sayz&n), 316. 

Sindlyin, 319. 

S6san (SOzan), 316. 

Tat, 311, 312. 

Tatar, 319. 

Vlachs, 116, 320. 

Zagundiis, 48, 49, 60, 51, 122. 
Zayzan, 316. 

Ziganes, 319. 

Zigani, 319. 

Zigeuner, 74, 104, 106, 110, 319. 
Zinoali, 319. 

Zingari, 62, 319. 

Zozan, 316. 

Zutt, 238, 307, 308, 310, 311. 
Zygeyner, 80. 

Nanpoltm Boswell, See Malleson. 

Nawar (Nuri), G. race-name, 105, 298, 
299, 300, 301, 303, 304, 319. 

Nawar or Os, of the East, The, By 
Father Anastas, 298-319. 
n^os, 230. 

New Forest Words, (note). ByJ. Lock- 
yer, 151-2. 

Newspapers, Journals, Magazines, and 
Perioaicals quoted or referred to— 
Al-MoMk, 298. 

Daili/ Mail, 8. 

O, and Folk-Lore Gazette, 96 (/.??.). 
Indian Antiquary, 152. 


Newspapers, Joamals, etc.—continued. 
J, Q, L, 8,, New Series, 64, 78 
(/.n.), 106 (/.n.), 115, 120, 133, 
136, 139, 146, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
161, 160,161,164-214yxzMfm, 264, 
279 320. 

J. O, L, 8,, Old Series, 6 (f,n,), 9 
(/.n.), 11 (/.n.), 37 (/.n.), 72 
(/n.), 73 (/.n.), 74 (/.a.). 105 
(/.n.), 146, 146, 147, 148, 157 ond 
(/.n.). 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 156. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
95 (fn,). 

Sociological Review, 87, 89 (/.n.). 
Zeitschr, f, d, Wissenschaft der 
Sprache, 105 (/.a.). 

Nielson, Mias Martha, ^7 (fn,). 

Ninth Bvdgarian O, [Folh-Tale, A, 
Recorded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith, 
37-41. 

No^l of the Three Magi, See Saboly. 
Northamptonshire, Gs. in, 18. 

Norway, Gs. transported to, from Eng¬ 
land, 9. 

Notes and Queries— 

Allusion to the Gs, circa 1660, 79-80. 
Ard, ‘ Earth: 321. 

Asiatic Gs. and Yuniks, 156-7. 
Bavarian O, Law, A, 80. 

Borrovian Song, A, 79. 

Bulgarian Os., 158-60. 

Gross asaO. Symbol, The, 72-4. 
Faas at Scalloway, 1612, The, 152-4. 
Good old O. Yard, A, 321. 

Os. in Folk’Tales of Schleswig^ 77-9. 
‘ Oyphtokastron * in Greece and Asia 
Minor, 320. 

0,from Flaubert, A, 160. 

O, Music, 321-4. 

G, Woman Preacher, A, 320. 
Hanotaux on Os., 3^. 

Hedgehogs as Dainties, 76-7. 
Hungarian O. Musicians, 154. 
Indian O., The, 151. 

Japanese Gs., 157. 

MUnes and the Os,, 75. 

Miss Pardoe's Account of the Hun¬ 
garian Qs., 154-5. 

Murray's the * O. 76. 

New Forest Words, 161-2. 

Pictures of Hungarian Gs., 154. 
Queen Victoria and the Os., 149-60. 
Romano Gili, 155-6. 

Why Os. have no Alphabet, 74-6. 
Notes on the Heron Pedigree collected by 
the Rev. George Hall. By W. H. R. 
Rivers, 88-104. 

Numbers of Gs. in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania, 166. 

Numerals: in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
132-3; in East-Armenian dialect, 104- 
11 . 

Occult powers of Gs., 77-9, 158. 
Occupations, G.— 

Actors, 246. 

Actress, 3. 
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OocinMtionB, G.— continued, 
Basketmakers, 156, 158. 

Bepars, 34, 42, 50, 78, 158, 317. 
Biliet-maater, 160. 

Blacksmiths, 72, 155, 156. 

Carders, 262, 295. 

Card-sharpers, 62. 

Carpet-makers, 62, 157. 
Comb-makers, 58, 260. 

Conjurers, 157. 

Coppersmiths, 116, 162. 
Cord-maker, 36. 

Dairymen, 159. 

Dancers, 44, 311. 

Domestics, 48. 

Fortune-tellers, 4, 52 (/.7i.), 63, 73, 
155, 248. 

Grinders, 247, 250. 

Harvester, 36. 

Hatchet-makers, 155. 

Hop-pickers, 4. 

Horse-dealers, 120, 156, 247, 252. 
Horse-thief, 260. 

Hunters, 239. 

Iron-workers, 158. 

Ju^lers, 167. 

Ladle-makers, 54. 

Major-domos, 297 (/.n.). 
Milk-and-butter sellers, 159. 
Minstrel, 239. 

Monkey-wards, 56. 

9R9 

Musicians, 44, 55, 58, 239, 261, 262, 
295, 308, 311, 321-4. 

Palmists, 79. 

Peddlars, 312. 

Pilgrims, 74. 

Pipers, 155. 

Police magistrate, 160. 

Porters, 45. 

Preachers, 320. 

Pulley-makers, 54. 

Riddle-makers, 311. 
Serpent-charmers, 157. 
Sieve-makers, 115, 156, 215, 224, 
311. 

Singers, 311. 

Smiths, 45, 62. 

Soldier, 47. 

Spindle-makers, 54. 

Spinners, 36, 157 (/.n.). 
Spoon-makers, 54, 55. 

8 wordstick-makers, 155. 

Thieves, 24, 25, 26, 156, 168, 248, 
305, 309. 

Tinkers, 155, 158. 

Tinners, 279. 

Town-crier, 160. 

Trough-makers, 54. 

Violinist, 250. 

Weavers, 157 if-n.). 

Wool-carders, 262, 295. 
Wool-cleaners, 262. 

Official, G., 160. 

Origin of Gs., theories about, 237-41, 
300-19. 

Original home of the Coppersmiths, 119. 
Oxmrdshire, Gs. in, in 1662, 13. 


Pardoe, Miss; The City of the Magyar^ 
(quot.) 154-5. 

Participles in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
126-7. 

poLehemandutnOf 

Paspati, a. G. : iHudee, (refs.) 41, 61, 
116, 145, 147, 148, 152, 166, 170, 172, 
176, 178, 191, 194, 196, 196, 197, 199, 
216, 223, 227, 234 (/.n.). 

Passport, forged, in possession of G., 5. 

Patschovsky: Nopen dee Kreieee Lan- 
deehutf (refs.) 77, 78. 

Peddlars, G., 312. 

Pennell, Eliz. Robins: review of Mal- 
leson’s Napoleon Boetoell^ 68-71. 

People of Turkeyy The, (ref.) 173. 

Personal appearance, G., 154,158. 

Personal names in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
144-9. 

Petersen and v. Luschan: Reisen in 
Lyhien MUyas und Kibyratis, (ref.) 166 
(/«•). 

Peuceb, (ref.) 74. 

Phonetics and Orthography : of Copper¬ 
smiths’ dialect, 121-5; of Drindari 
dialect, 264-73. 

Pictures of Hungarian Os,, (note). By 
Alex. Russell, 154. 

Pilgrims, G., 74. 

Pipers, G., 155. 

PisoHEL, 238; Beitrdge, (quot.) 76. 

PODHRADSKT, 231. 

POHL, 117. 

PolXCek, Frank, 162, 200. 

Police-magistrate, G., 160. 

Polish spoken by G. coppersmiths, 117. 

PoliteS, N. G. : McX^at irepl rod jSioD Kal 
rrjs y\(jl)<r<r7is rov *E\\rfviKov \aov, (quot.) 
76. 

Polygamy, G., 96-7. 

Pdpoe, 0, Bulgarian G. Folk-Tale, 37- 
41. 

Porters, G., 45. 

Posha (Poga), G. race-name, 316. See 
also ^sha. 

^shi, 215. 

Pott, A. F.: Die Zigeuner, (refs.) 105, 
164, 169, 173, 174, 175, 177, 178, 184, 
185, 193, 195, 200, 207, 209, 211, 223, 
241, 268. 

Preachers, G., 320. 

Preface to the Heron Pedigree, By the 
Rev. George Hall, 81-7. 

Prepositional case in Coppersmiths’ dia¬ 
lect, 142. 

Prepositions in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
139-40. 

Primero, 63 and (fn,). 

Pronouns in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
133-5. 

PUCHMATEB, 227. 

Pulley-makers, G., 54. 

Quarrels among Gs., 6, 248, 253. 

Queen Victoria and the (?«., (note), 149-50. 

Questions and Answers in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 144. 

Quilts, G., 252. 


Palmists, G., 79. 

VOL. VIT.—NO. V. 


r, guttural, 162. 
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Ranking, D. F. de I’Hoste, (ref.) 74; 
* A Good old O. Yardf* (note), 321; 
An ItoUian O. Comedy, 59-68. 

RaSai, 0. Bulgarian G. Folk-Tale, 37-41. 

ravnos, 231 aria (/.n.). 

Rebtkha DemeUr, By Johan Miskow, 
247-60. 

Rtgister of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
The, See Maeeon. 

Reisen in Lykien Milyas und Kibyraiis. 
See Petersen. 

Residence in Bulgaria, A. See St. Clair. 

IteviewB i 

B. Gilliat-Smith’s St. Luke tn Bul¬ 
garian-Romani. By Dr. John 

Sampson, 224-37. 

Kirkpatrick’s *A Con^arative Vo¬ 
cabulary of the l^ng^a^ of 
European Gs. or Romniohal, and 
Colloquial Hindustani,’ 241-2. 

MacAlister’s Echoes, 242. 

M‘Cormick’8 Words from the Wild- 
vfood, 71*2. 

Malleson’s Napoleon Boswell. By 
Elizabeth R^ina Pennell, 68-71. 

Prof. A. C. Woolner’s ‘The Indian 
Origin of the Gs. in Europe,’ 237- 
41. 

Riddle-makers, G., 311. 

Rivebs, W. H. R. , 86, 87; Notes on the 
Heron Pedigree collect^ by the Rev. 
George Hall, 88-104; Reports Cam bridge 
Expedition to Torres Straifs, (ref.) 89 
(/.n.).; The Todas, (ref.) 89 (/.n.). 

Rojari (spoon-makers), G., 65. 

Romani, literary form of, in folk-tales, 
226. 

Romani words worth noting— 

andlkhora, 223 ; artav, 231; bartan, 
152; bitSin, 162; doldv, 224; du- 
lap, 116 ; dzend, 223 ; eJc dal, 120 ; 
kom^is, 227 and {fn.) ; laco, 115; 
lavntar, 120; lesge, 120; mdxotna, 
41; 215 ; n^bos, 230 ; pashe- 

mandutno, 227 ; p6ski, 215; rav- 
nos, 231 and (/.n.); sibse, 151-2; 
tav, 162; trdmav, 223; truhd, 72 
{f.n.); tsidav, 224; tfungar dava, 
161; ukjel, 115 ; ulavdv. 223 ; vdz- 
dav, 41; velveli^erb, 231 {f.n.); 
woj beske, 120; zahro, 120; zumav, 
231 {f.n.). 

Romanno, battle of, 33. 

Romano Oili, (note). By E. Wittich, 

155- 6. 

Romany chie beshing adray the tan, A, 
(song), 79. 

Ross, Alex., (quot.) 79-80. 

Ruggiero, 63. 

Rugs in (I. house, 43. 

Rumanian loan-words: in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 117 ; in dialect of Danish Gs., 
257-60 passim. 

Russell, Alex. : Ard, ‘ Earthy (note), 
321 ; Asiatic Os. and Yuruks, (note), 

156- 7; The Faas at Scalloway, 1612, 
(note), 152-4 ; G. Music, (note)', 321-4 ; 
A G. Woman Preacher, (note), 320; 
Hanotaux on Os., (note), 324; Milnes 
and the Os., (note), 75; Hungarian O. 


Mtisicians, (note), 154 ; Miss Pardoe^s 
AccousU cf the HufMarian Os., (note), 
154-5; Murray^s * The G.\ (note), 76 ; 
Pictures of Hungarian Gs., (note), 164; 
Translation of Father Anastas’s The 
Nawar or Os. of the East, 298-319. 

Russian loan-words in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 117. 

Russian spoken by G. coppersmiths, 117. 

s elided in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 116. 

Sabolt : Noel of the Three Mo^gi, 73. 

Sa^en des Kreises Landeskul. See Pat- 
schovsky. 

Sagenbuch. See Hanpt. 

Sagenschatz des KOnigreichs Sachsen. See 
Grksse. 

Sahsawan, G. race-name, 311. 

St. (Jlair, Capt. S. G. B., and C. A. 
Brophy: A Residence in Bulgaria. 
(quot.) 158, 159, 160. 

St. Luke in Bulgarian^Romani. See Gil- 
liat-Smith, 

Salonika, Gs. in, 44-8. 

Sampson, Dr. John, 105, 120, 278; re¬ 
view of Gilliat-Smith’s St. Luke in 
Bulgarian-Romani, 224-37. 

Sansi theory of G. origin, 240. 

Sap^keri Angrusti: 'The Snake^a Ring. 
Bulgarian-G. Folk-tale, 111-15. 

Sardr^-thai-jek dor, 0. Bulgarian-G. 
Folk-Tale, 215-23. 

Sas&n (S^lsaniyah), G. race-name, 316. 

Saykbi^a (Siyabi^h), G. race-name, 307, 
308, .309, 310. 

Satcb, Prof. A. H., Japanese Os., (note), 
157. 

Saysftn (Sayzan, Sosan, Sozan, Zdzan), 
G. race-name, 316. 

Schlesiens volkstumliche Uheriieferungen, 
(ref.) 77. 

Schlesische Sagen. See Kuhnau. 

Scotland, Gs. in, in 16th century, 19-37, 
243-7. 

Scottish Os. under the Stewarts. See Mac- 
Ritchie. 

Serpent-charmers, G., 157. 

Sex of first-born among Gs., 102. 

Sexes, proportion of the, among Gs., 

101 . 

sibsi, sibse, 151-2. 

Sieve-makers, G., 115, 156, 215, 224. 

Signorina Zingaretta. 59. 

SiMSON, Walter: History of the Os., 
(ref.) 26 (f.n.). 

Sinclair, Sir William, rescues Gs., 246. 

Sindiyin, G. race-name, 319. 

Singers, G., 311. 

Size: of G. bands, 5 ; of G. family, 101. 

Skafo, derivation of, 116. 

Slade, C. F. : A Borrovian Song, (note), 
79. 

Smart and Oof ton: Dialect of the Eng¬ 
lish Os., (refs.) 86, 152, 186, 242. 

Smiths, G., 45, 62. 

Smith, George : O. Life, (ref.) 320. 

Smith, Hubert, 152. 

Sodomites, G., 53 (f.n.). 

Soldiers: G., 47; Gs. to be pressed as, 

22 . 
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Songs, G.— 

A no fFescko gome tschaiom • demo 
Tsehawo mek dikom^ 155-6. 

A Tomany chie beshing cukuy the 
tan, 79. 

Sorcerers, 153. 

Sparrows banished by Gs., 78. 
Spindle-makers, G., 54. 

Spinners, G., 36, 157 (/n.). 

Spoon-makers, G., 54, 55. 

Substantival Sufi^es in Coppersmiths’ 
dialect, 125. 

Swordstiok-makers, G., 155. 

Stdserfb, George, his house robbed by 
Gs., 25-6. 

Stmoms, Arthur: A O, from Flavbert, 
(note), 150; The Indian O., (note), 
151; Two Portraits, 1-4. 

Syntax of Coppersmiths’ dialect, 141-4. 
SzTOJKA, Ferenoz, 141 ; Romdni Aldvd, 
(ref.) 118-19. 

Td^, (quot.) 299 (/.to.), 303, 306, 307, 
312. 

Tamerlane, 299. 

T&t, G. race-name, 311, 312. 

Tat&r, G. race-name, 319. 

Tattooed Gs., 46. 
tav, ‘ thread,* 162. 

Tent, G., manner of erecting, 251. 

Tenth Bulgarian G. Folk-Tale, A. Re¬ 
corded by Bernard Gilliat-Smith, 
111-15. 

Teutsch, Julius, 54. 

Thieves, G., 35-6, 153,158, 248, 305, 309^ 
Thompson, T. W., 86. 

Tinkers, G., 155,158. 

Tinners, G., 279. 

Tobacco, G. fondness for, 155. 

Toilet, G., 252. 

Toussaint - Langenscheidt ; Brieflicher 
Sprach-und Sprech-Unterricht fur das 
Selbststudium der Russischen Sprache, 
(quot.) 123 (/.to.). 

Town-crier, G., 160. 

Transportation and change of name, 83. 
tr&mav, 223. 

Trough-makers, 54. 
truhU, definition of, 72 (/.to.). 
tS,bl, 
tsidav, 224. 

tSungar dava, ‘I spit,* 161. 

Turkish Scandal, A, 48-54. 
Turkish-speaking Gs., 156, 157, 158. 
Turnbull, William, shot by a G., 23. 

Two Portraits. By Arthur Symons, 1-4. 

aJcjel, remark on form, 115. 
ulavdv, 223. 

Vaillant, J. a. : Les Rdmes, (refs.) 74, 
190, 193, 212. 

Vambbky, Arminius, and Louis Heilprin : 
Hungary in Ancient, Mediceval, and, 
Modern Times, (ref.) 154. 

Van Elven, Prof. Henri, (quot.) 73. 
vdzdav, remark on form, 41. 
velveliSgerO, ‘debtor,’ 231 (/.w.). 


Verb in Coppersmiths’dialect, 135-9; in 
Drindari dialect, 273-9. 

Verbal suffixes in Coppersmiths’ dialect, 
125. 

Victoria, Queen, and the Gs., 149-50. 
Violinist, G., 250. 

Virginity- test among Bulgarians, 160. 
ViscHER, Dr. Hanns, 77. 

Vlachs, G. race-name, 115, 320. 
Vocabulary: Coppersmiths, 164-214; 
Danish-G., 256-60; Italian-G., 67-8; 
Rumanian-G., 57. 

VoN Lcschan, Prof. Felix, (quot.) 156-7. 
Von Sowa, Rudolf: W&rterhuch des 
Dialekts dtr deutschen Zigeuner, (quot.) 
120, (ref.) 185. 

Vowels of Coppersmiths’ dialect, 123-4. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, (quot.) 72. 
Wealthy Gs., 6, 33. 

Weavers, G.. 157 (/to.). 

Webster, Wentworth, 73. 

Weioani) : Alhanesische Orammatik, 
(ref.) 135. 

Why Os. have no Alphabet, (note). By 
Prof. R. C. Bosanquet, 74-5. 
Wikstedt, E. 0., 64, 65, 66, 67, 86, 121, 
122, 124, 182; Early British Os., 5-37 ; 
Os. in Folk-Tales of Silesia, (note), 
77-9. 

Winter's Tale, (ref.) 64. 

Wittich, E.: Romano Qili, (note), 155-6. 
Wlislocki, H., (ref.) 258. 
woj beske, ‘ she has,’ 120. 

Wool-carders and -cleaners, 262, 295. 
Woolnee, Prof., 241; review of his 
‘ The Indian Origin of the Gs. in 
Europe,’ 237-41. 

Word-formationinCoppersmiths’dialect, 

125-7. 

Words from the Wild-wood. 
McCormick. 

Wordsworth ; Athens and Attica, (ref.) 
320. 

YakOt, (quot.) 305, 313-5, 316. 
Yanaoida, Mr., 157- 
Yuruks, G.-like tribe, description of, 
157. 

ZagundM, G. raoe-name, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
122, and (f.n.). 

Zahlw&rter der Zigeuner von Van in 
Ostarm enien, Die. By C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, 104-11. 
zahro, sugar, 120. 

Zayzan, G. race-name, 316. 

Ziganes (Zigani), G. race-name, 319. 
Zigeuner, G. race-name, 74, 104, 106, 
110, 154, 319. 

Zincali, G. race-name, 319. 

Zingari, G. race-name, 62, 319. 

Zozan, G. race-name, 316. 
zumat\ 231 {f.n.). 

Zutt (ZutO, G. race-name, 105 (f.n.), 
238, 307, 308, 310, 311. See also 
Jat. 

Zygejmer, G. race-name, 80. 
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NOTICES. 


I.—REPORT. *• 

I HAVE the honour to announce that my successor in the Presidency of 
the Gypsy Lore Society is 

Lady Arthur Grosvenor, 

a choice which cannot but be popular. Her Ladyship was the first person 
to join the Society when it was revived in 1907, and is well known to 
the members, not only from her important contributions to Anglo-Romani 
lexicography in the discovery of Whiter’s and Norwood's vocabularies, 
but also as an enthusiastic exponent of caravan life and a true and 
generous friend of the Gypsies themselves, an eloquent defence of whom 
her Ladyship has recently published as preface to the Rev. H. H. Malleson^s 
Napoleon Boswell. 

It is to be regretted that, in spite of Mr. E. 0. Winstedt’s great kind¬ 
ness in supervising as locum tenens all matters that could not be post¬ 
poned, the Hon. Secretary’s long absence in the Near East has thrown 
the affairs of the Society into arrears. Abundance of copy awaiting 
publication gives good hope, however, that it will soon be possible to 
recover the time lost. 

During the past year, Professor R. A. S. Macalister has completed in our 
Journal his thorough study of the language of the Nawar; new and im¬ 
portant information has been added by Mr. H. L. Williams to our meagre 
knowledge of Indian ‘Gypsies’; Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith has both continued his 
admirable series of Bulgarian Gypsy Folk-Tales and published a specimen 
of a new dialect, that of the Zagundzis ; and a beginning has been made 
in dealing with the material collected from the nomad Gypsy coppersmiths 
who invaded Great Britain in the summer of 1911. The exacting work 
which this last task involves is in the able hands of the Rev. F. G. 
Ackerley and Mr. E. 0. Winstedt, who, with Dr. Archibald Constable 
and the Hon. Secretary, practically form an editorial committee. 

The statistics of membership are as follows:— 



Libraries^ etc. 

Individuals. 

Total. 

At the end of 1911-12, . 

64 

134 

198 

Losses, ..... 

2 

8 

10 

Accessions, .... 


5 

5 

At the end of 1912-13, . 

62 

131 

193 

I regret to record the death of 

Mr, Walter L. 

Behrens, a 

member of 


the Society. 

The coming year, 1913-14, will see the issue of Dr. George F. Black’s 
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NOTICES 


Gypsy Bibliography, the first of a series of Extra Publications. Since a 
good bibliography is a necessary prelude to the exact study of any subject, 
the great expense of this publication could not legitimately be evaded 
by the Gypsy Lore Society. Members are therefore specially requested 
to make an effort to increase during the year the number of our subscribers. 
For this purpose a copy of a new prospectus is enclosed which sets forth 
both the aims of the Society and its accomplishments in the past. 
Additional copies can be obtained by application to the Hon. Secretary. 

Ernst Kuhn. 

II. -INDEX TO THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

The present number is the first of the seventh volume of the New 
Series of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. The Index to the sixth 
volume, for which members have again to thank the industry and skill 
of Mr. Alexander Russell, is in the press, and, with the title-page and 
preliminary matter, will be issued as soon as possible. Thanks, too, to 
Mr. Russeirs kindness, it will be accompanied by an index to the three 
volumes (1888-1892) of the Old Series of the Journal. 

III.—SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Members are reminded that subscriptions for the year 1913-14 (ending 
June 30, 1914) were payable on July 1 last. Those who have not yet 
sent them are requested to remit the amount (one pound) to the Hon. 
Secretary as soon as may be convenient. 

IV.—THE GYPSY AND FOLK-LORE CLUB. 

The Gypsy and Folk-Lore Club has thought fit to prosecute the 
printer of this journal and the Hon. Secretary of the G.L.S. for libels 
alleged to appear on pages 145 and 331 of Volume VI. In consequence 
the Hon. Secretary would be greatly obliged if those who have had 
experience of the methods of the G. and F.-L. Club would send him such 
additional information as may be useful to the solicitors for the defence. 
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